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“The Best Lights for Home Use" 


HE Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp makes and 

burns its own gas from ordinary motor gas- 
oline. It is the best light known for reading. 
300 candle power. Can you picture just how 
powerful this is— brighter than 20 oil lamps set 
in a room, brighter even than electricity, and 
far cheaper than any of them. Best of all, the 
light is white, mellow and restful—easy on 
even very sensitive eyes. Endorsed by thous- 
ands of users as the most satisfactory reading 
lamp ever invented. Every home should have 
one. For regular use in library, living room, 
or in the bedroom, 


(oleman 


LANTERN which gives a brilliant, white 

light of 300 candle power—a lantern which 
is safe to carry or hang anywhere and will 
keep on burning where any other lantern 
would blow out—that’s the Coleman Quick- 
Lite, the world’s greatest farm light. Gives 
more light than 20 oil lanterns, at a cost of a 
little over a cent a night. Brighter than elec- 
tricity—cheaper than candles. The handiest 
and most convenient lantern for farm and gen- 
eral outdoor use. Lights with a match, no 
torch needed. 


(Cuick-Lite 


Most Brilliant Light in the World 


ECONOMICAL The Quick-Lite Lamp or Lantern 
burns about 48 hours on one gallon of gasoline, costing 
a little over one cent per night—three hours use. 


DURABLE The Quick-Lite is practically indestructi- 


SAFE The Quick-Lite can be turned over with perfect 
security. The fuel cannot spill, and the lamp or lan- 
» tern will burn in any position. 

CLEAN The Quick-Lite has no chimney to get dirty, 
and no wick to trim. The lantern has a mica globe— 


The Lamp and Lantern are made throughout of 
heavy gauge brass and steel, and beau- 


ble. 





stands rough handling. 

CONVENIENT Fill only once a week 
not daily. Light with common match, 

and not with torch like old-style gasoline 





If you are using an old style 
gasoline lamp or lantern with 
a good fount, write us in regard 
to changing it intoa Quick- Lite. 


tifully nickeled. Will last for years. 


QUICK -LITE Lamps and Lanterns are 
now in use after more than ten years 








lamps and lanterns. 


of service by the purchaser. 


15,000 DEALERS sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps, Lanterns and 


Lighting Plants. 


If yours can’t supply you, write nearest house. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Gasoline Lamps in the World 


WICHITA ST.PAUL TOLEDO DALLAS 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any conditions. 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement 
in Successful Farming is an introduction of the adver- 
tiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser Into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
bagk and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. Page 
Agents and Help Wanted.............. 46—54-55-56-— 
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PREHISTORIC ANIMALS—AND 
MAN 


Australia produces some mighty fine 
men, and some remarkably queer animals. 

For instance, did you ever see an orni- 
thorhynchus, or duck-billed platipus? 

This queer creature has four legs like 
an animal. It has a bill like a duck. Its 
body is covered with fur. Its feet are 
webbed so that it can swim. They have 
claws so that it can climb a tree. It lays 
eggs and suckles its young. 

It seems to be a combination of bird, 
beast and reptile, a relic of prehistoric 
ages. It has managed to survive only in 
Australia until now. It seems out of 
place in these modern times. 

The man who does not study advertise- 
ments as a means of keeping abreast of 
the times is like the ornithorhynchus, a 
relic of past ages when men lived in caves, 
fought with clubs and stones, and lived on 
raw meat and wild herbs. 

The art of living comfortably has pro- 
gressed more since the development of 
modern advertising than in a thousand 
years before that time. 

Name any ten principal inventions that 
affect our mode of life. Then look up 
their dates. See if they are not mostly 
since advertising in its modern sense began 
to be developed. Look at the dates of 
the patents on your farm machinery, your 
automobile, your truck, your cook stove, 
everything you value most outside of your 
family and your livestock. They all came 

with advertising. 

Successful Farming has never carried so 
much editorial or so much advertising in 
any other November number as we are 
carrying in this one. That means that 
we have never offered you such opportuni- 
ties before. 

Back of each advertisement is our guar- 
antee that the advertiser is telling the 
truth and that he will give you a square 
deal. 
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Fairbanks -Morse 
“Z Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 





Farm Engine Supremacy 


HE famous “Z” Engine and the Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto 

combine to make the one SUPREME farm engine. 9 The dependability 
of the Bosch in delivering a steady succession of hot, intensive sparks is well 
known and adds the one possible betterment to the “Z”—always recognized 
as America’s foremost farm engine. 9JCall on your “Z” Engine dealer and 
see the result of this newest combination—FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” 
WITH BOSCH MAGNETO. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations assist 
our dealers in delivering maximum engine service. J Prices—1! H. P., $75.00 


—3 H. P., $125.00o—6 H. P., $200.00—all F. O. B. Factory. 


airbanks, Morse & © 














THE LURE OF A LONG LEASE 


The Story of a Renter Who Farms Like an Owner 


By C. E. CAPEN 





HIS is the story of a young Nebraska 
farmer who hadn’t dollars enough to 
buy a farm when he started out for 
himself a few years ago, but who had 
sense enough to know that he couldn’t 
make them by taking the hide and hair 
off every piece of land in the neighborhood 
that he could rent for a year. Marion 
Young of Lancaster county has been rent- 
ing the quarter-section he is now on for 
five years and he has still two years to go 
on his present five-year lease. He is 
secretary of the County Farm Bureau and 
is a member of the Nebraska Improved 
Livestock Breeders’ Association. His 
father lives only a mile or two away and 
it was here that Marion was born and 
raised. He says that in all his thirty odd 
years he has never worked for anyone but 
imself and his father, with the exception 
of a week of corn husking one fall when he made a little extra 
money. A man with that sort of bringing up will not be apt to 
remain a renter all his life even if.the price of land has climbed 
clear up on the roof, 

A lot of rented farms can be singled out from the others by 
the rents. There will be rents in the fences, rents in the build- 
ings, rents in the fields, and sometimes a few rents in the renter’s 
pants. But this farm is spick and span. The fences are tight- 
ened up, the barns 
and sheds have 














Marion Young 


well as to fatten up his pocketbook. Farm a place as tho it is 
your own and you are pretty sure to make more money and get 
a square deal from the owner. 

“Our lease has some features that may be a little unusual. 
For instance, I pay my rent according to its provisions, on the 
first of March and the first of December. When the lease was 
drawn up ten promissory notes were made out one to fall due 
on the first of March and one on the first of December each year 
for five years. It really means that in addition to the lease we 
had ten separate contracts. 

“According to our agreement the owners were to furnish all 
grass seed, all fencing supplies and all material for the repair of 
buildings. If a windmill or a building is blown down or de- 
stroyed by fire they agree to rebuild immediately. 1 do all the 
hauling of supply material for repairing and fencing, build the 
fences and do the repairing. There is something said in the lease 
about cutting the weeds but it seems rather unnecessary as | 
don’t see how a man can get along very well without keeping 
down the weeds. It doesn’t take many sunflowers and cockle- 
burs to knock several bushels off the corn yield. Many leases 
make special provision for hauling out the manure, but we didn't 
think it necessary to mention it. A renter, especially when he 
has a long lease, is usually very anxious to get all. the manure 
possible on the fields. Being a good renter means being good to 
yourself and the farm at the same time.” 

Livestock is the backbone and the meat of the system prac- 
ticed on this farm—cattle, hogs and sheep. He has a ood» mo 
tion here that turns everything eatable into money. But | 

shouldn’t leave 
out the chickens 





had all the holes 1 
nailed up, and the 
Mrs. keeps her 
husband’soveralls 
sewed up where 
they have come 
too close to the 
barbed wire fence. 
In fact, it is the 
kind of a place 








for they get what 
even a sheep and 
a hog can’t han- 
dle and use it to 
pay for the gro- 
cery bills. The 
cattle are pure- 
bred Shorthorns; 
the hogs are Po- 
land Chinas, pure- 
bred but not reg- 








where things are 
done right away 
instead of waiting 
until it’s neces- 
sary to have a “‘bee’’ in order to get them out of the way. The 
county agent who had many talks with Mr. Young before he 
was hired to work for the county did not know that the secre- 
tary of the bureau was a renter until he had been in the county 
for some time. He assumed that a place so well kept up was 
run by the owner. It was five years ago this coming March 
that Young started in on the farm he 
still operates. The house had not been 
occupied for three years. The crop of 
weeds in the front yard had done so 
well that all of the house visible from 
the road was the shingles. Very little 
plowing had been done on the place for 
years. Listing was the easier way. 
rhe soil-was so hard that plowing was 
a good deal like breaking up an old 
brick pavement. Cultivating corn was 
a troublesome job and of no little dan- 
er to the young plants. A house and a >< a = il cen 
Sere were the only buildings, but the wo 
owners made the house a real livable 
lace before the new renters moved in. 
There was hardly a fence on the place 
that would discourage a cow with a desire to wander. The first 
two years the farm was rented in the usual way common in so 
much of the country—from March to March. But Young went 
at it as tho he intended to stay there all his life if he lived longer 
than Methuselah. At the end of the two years he and the 
owners fixed up a five-year lease on the basis of cash rent— 
$1000 for the first year, $1050 for the second, $1100 for the third, 
$1150 for the fourth, and $1200 for the fifth year. A 160-acre 
farm, you remember. ‘A man can’t do much with a one-year 
lease and feel right about it,’”’ says Mr. Young. 








Two of the bull calves that Mr. Young thought 
good enough to raise for breeding stock 


istered; and the 


Part of the farmstead on the place that Marion Young rents He owns the silo and the farrowing 
shed just back of it sheep are high 


grade Oxfords, 
practically purebred in most cases. The yearly output is about 
ten calves, one hundred pigs, and twenty or thirty lambs. 
Sometimes a bunch of feeder sheep are bought at Omaha in the 
fall to run in the cornfields. 

From the appearance of the pigs and the quarters where he 
keeps them I should say that farmer Young is a good hand 
with pigs. He says that during the five 
years on this farm he has lost only one 
pig with the exception of a few that 
died from over-heating in the hot 
weather. Since he bought one of those 
fountain waterers he has not lost one 
from that cause. “It is the best invest- 
ment I ever made,’’ he says. Ordinar- 
ily a man will water his hogs in the 
morning, at noon and in the evening. 
When the pigs get enough for the time 
being they frequently upset the trough 
and later when they need water badly, 
there is none. Many pigs die just on 
this account and many of them do not 
gain as well as they might because of a 
lack of sufficient water. In the winter 
when the thermometer was twenty below zero I have seen hogs 
out at the water at twelve o’clock at night. Fattening hogs will 
drink almost as much water at night as in the daytime. I figure 
on turning off round $3000 worth of hogs a year and I do every- 
thing I can to make it go over that amount. 

“The one hog I told you about losing in addition to those 
that died from over-heating died from the effects of worms. 
No more go that way. The capsule method of treating pigs for 
these parasites is the best ever. Each [Continued on page 60. 








“When I was renting the farm a year at a time 
I did a good deal to make the place more pro- 
ductive. I worked as tho I intended to stay 
here, but I knew we needed a long-term lease 
to be sure we were going to get what we should 
have for our work and planning. Now since 
we have the lease for five some? have put up 
a stave silo of my own and built a farrowing 
shed for the sows. 

“A renter may just as well have a nice farm 














as a man who owns one, but he must show some 
pep and a desire to make the farm better as 





The sheep turn the orchard pasture and other odds and ends into mutton and wool 
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EDITORIAL 


BALANCE WHEEL NEEDED 


know what happens when the balance wheel gets to 
shaft. The thing to do is to drive the 


It is theonly thing 


yo 


slipping on the 


wedge pin In again, or tighten the set bolt. 


that will make the engine or machine run steady. 


Thruout the world the balance wheels in the political and 


governments have been slipping of 


balance wheels have flown off and 


machinery of 


econonuc 
late. In some cases the 
emashed governments so that new machinery had to be set 


While the new machinery was being installed chaos has 


up. 
reigned. 

In this country we find a condition that is alarming. There 
is a mingling of radical discontent with ultra conservatism in 
every line of thought and endeavor. The farmer element of 
our national life has always been relied upon to act as a balance 
wheel to the political machinery, or ballast to the ship of state. 
If they 


is well organized as city labor would they be as radical? 


But now there is considerable unrest among farmers. 


were 
Would they still be the balance wheel of the nation? 


Rack of every effect is a cause. When the social machine 


runs wild without a balance wheel, too little heed is given 


uses that distress the people. Radicals make a great 


to the c 


noise and get the attention away from facts and causes. In- 
erests are so interlocked that when “‘the party of the first part’’ 
ys to “the party of the second part,” go hang, both parties 
going to 8 iffer 
Clear thinking and cool action are needednowmore than a 
haloo from a hot headed agitator who has little to lose. 
larmet! must be relied upon more than ever before to give 
r conservative judgment in the councils of the state 
id nation. They must play their part now as never before in 
ffairs. Their organized voice must speak for action stripped 


cal tommyrot—action that goes tothe cause of our 


PEACE OR PREPAREDNESS 
W' ean rest assured thatif the Leagueof Nations covenant 
is f 


ejected by our senate the next step is a big army and 

und compulsory military training for every young man. 

The league 
take the manufacture of munitions of war out of private hands 
ras possible. Johnson, Borah, Knox and the rest have not 


covenant will limit the armament of nations and 


d these things. 
Wer 

n a league which will reduce the cost of preparedness; will 
lessen the possibilities of trouble between nations; will work for 
harmony among the nations of the world, or we must build a 


,ust either become a controlling influence among nations 


larger navy, Increase our army, and continue to levy the present 
or a greater burden of war taxes. Our choice lies between per- 
petual peace with a chance in a lifetime of having to send 
1 few soldiers to help police an obstreperous nation, or militariz 
ng this country and adopting compulsory military training in 


order to go it alone. 
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COMMENT 


PAYING TEACHERS MORE 

E are gratified to learn’ of so many school boards that 

have advanced the salaries of rural teachers to a point 
where the best teachers be secured and the standard 
of education advanced in those communities. It has been a 
burning shame that so many teachers have been paid a less 
wage than that paid to herdsmen on the farms who take care 
of livestock. 
in the minds of the farmers than their children! 

No, this is not so; hasnot beenso, but the work of hiring teach- 
ers has been left to the school boards while the patrons of the 
schools, anxious as anybody to have good schools, have gone 
about their business of farming. School boards in rural dis- 
tricts are composed of busy farmers. It has only recently been 
forced upon their attention that school teachers can no longer 
be secured at the pre-war prices. The critical shortage of teach- 
ers compelled them to take notice of the pleas of Successful 
Farming and other publications for a higher salary for teachers. 

The farmers have the money. They can and do ride in the 
best autos. They can and will have the best teachers, for they 
can afford them. Some school boards have not yet come to 
realize that these are changed times and must be met or the 
rural school houses will be closed for lack of teachers. We sug- 
gest to any district that has not succeeded in securing a teacher 
at the pre-war salary to try a bait of $100 a month and see how 
Dignify education 


can 


As if the calves and the pigs were of more value 


long the school will be without a teacher. 
by making it worth having and worth paying for—then get 
the best teachers by paying them salaries in keeping with the 


times. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
OE thing many fearis that England shall have six votes to 
our one, or that there are say 32 votes against us, asSena- 
tor Reed of Missouri so tearfully bewails. What of it? What if 
there were three hundred votes against our one, the treaty 
reads that “Except where otherwise expressly provided in the 
covenant, decisions at any meeting of the assembly or. of the 
council shall require the agreement of all the members of the 
league represented at the meeting.’’ Unanimous vote is re- 
quired except in four imstances, one in reference to “procedure 
of meetings and appointment of committees to investigate 
particular matters;’’ an approval of the unanimous choice for 
secretary general of the league; when a dispute is referred to 
the assembly by unanimous action of the council, and when 
an amendment can be made by a majority of the assembly 
after a unanimous vote of the council. So, in none of these 
cases can any vital matter get by without the consent of the 
United States. 

But let us view it from another angle. Suppose the British 
Empire had six votes to our one, can any American really be- 
lieve that the English speaking nations would be a menace 
to our security? Have they ever been? Is it not a thing most 
desirable that the British colonies of Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa should be recognized before the 
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wworld as self governing peoples? Would anyone, to gain bogy 
“security to the United States, have these great nations tied to 
the British Isles without independent sovereignty? 


SUPPOSE FARMERS STRIKE 

HE farmers keep their heads when all others fly off the 

track. We ask city workers to ponder a moment what 
might happen if the farmers should do what the workers 
are doing—demanding shorter hours and higher pay. The 
farmers are their own bosses so they would not have to quarrel 
with anybody. They could hold out on strike until they got 
good and ready, for they can feed themselves. 

You working city fellows, suppose for a moment that the 
farmers adopted the eight hour day. It would cut down pro- 
duction at least half. Suppose they also set a price on their 
labor and their products based on an eight hour basic scale. 
Where would you get your food? Only the rich could buy it at 
all, for the price would be prohibitive to men on strike. If 
the cost of living is too high now, how will lessened production 
affect it? How will increased cost of production bring prices 
down? You live now because the farmers have gone on pro- 
ducing, working nearer sixteen hours a day than eight hours. 
You can buy food because the farmers have not gone on strike, 
have not ceased to produce, have not cornered the market 
and said “we demand so much for our products or we won’t 
work.” 

If you city workers expect the farmers to go on feeding you 
at the old price you have got to get back to work at the‘old 
wage and make it possible for the farmer to buy cheaper so 
he can produce cheaper. This is not a one-sided game. It takes 
two to play it and if you city fellows quit, don’t get sore if you 
go hungry soon. Either the farmers must do as you are doing, 
shorten the hours and demand higher pay, or else you must 
lengthen the hours and produce more without more pay. 

The farmers have been patient with you. When they lose 
their patience, look out. You have already taken their help. 
If they quit, too, who is going to feed you. What city workers 
have in common with farmers is not so much political as eco- 
nomic. What are you going to do about it? 

IN WAR—IN PEACE 
| was a great event when the United War Work campaign of 
last fall raised over $200,000,000 from the American people 
of all creeds, races, parties and stations in life. It was the largest 
voluntary offering in all history. The sum is staggering. It 
showed what we were willing to do as a patriotic duty. 

Did it ever occur to you what such a sum might do in times 
of peace when applied to relief work or social betterment? Are 
the social diseases a less menace in peace than in war? Are the 
sufferings of poor widows and orphans any less in peace than in 
war? Does the sting of cold when fuel cannot be bought, bite 
any deeper in war time than in peace time? Will we now forget 
the soldier whom we idolized a few months ago? 

Two hundred million dollars could remedy tenement conges- 
tion, rout disease, put those in good hospitals who cannot even 
call a police physician, rid our land of many a dark, vile hole of 
iniquity and make this country a place where Bolshevism could 
not gain a foothold. 

But back of that $200,000,000 was the willingness to give and 
sacrifice. This spirit carried into peace times will make this 
country great. But alas, the war is over, greed comes boldly 
forth, and next will come the scandals of after the war. Patriot- 
ism is so short lived, so often mere veneer 


BLOWING BUBBLES 
) a shoe pinches and hurts a corn it does no good to blame 
the shoemaker. The fault lies in selecting the wrong size to 
wear. If one gets a briar in his flesh, no one but a fool would 
press it further in. If a tyrant is overthrown by a revolution it 
is no relief to place another tyrant on the throne. 

Humanity seems to be just as foolish as that. War obliterated 
hundreds of thousands of tons of coal, of iron and steel, of food 
stuffs, of clothing, and killed millions of men who had been 
producers. War turned factories of peace into factories of war. 
Food was scarce, everything upset and out of harmony with 
peace times. Millions of men were fed, clothed and cared for 
by their governments. Suddenly these abnormal conditions 


ceased. Once more the thoughts of a world were of home and 
peace. But factories cannot as readily be transformed again 
into peace factories. It takes time to again find a market for 
peace goods. Nations and individuals are hard up—nearly 
bankrupt. Manufacturers need cash with which to pay labor 
and buy materials. Cash is hard to get and worth about half 
prewar values. 

Radicals took advantage of the situation and poisoned the 
minds of millions of workers. They taught that increased 
wages and shorter hours were the panacea for the higher cost 
of living. They blew beautiful bubbles into the air and millions 
of people gazed upon their beauty and reached with childish 
glee for their possession. 

They grasp the idea of less work at higher wages only to find 
that flooding coal mines, destroying factories, lessening produc- 
tion and demanding higher wages only increase the cost of 
living so that no real advantage has been gained. The beauti- 
ful bubbles break when so roughly handled by impractical men. 
Labor leaders who teach that they can increase wages and re- 
duce the hours of labor without increasing the cost of living 
are only blowing bubbles. Farmers who think they can prosper 
more when by accident or design the output of farm products 
is lessened and prices go soaring, are only gazing at beautiful 
bubbles. 

Nothing will be gained by unseating the so-called tyrant 
capitalist employer and by putting the tyrant radical labor 
leader in his place. Nothing will be gained by placing the 
country in the hands of a labor or producers’ monopoly if they 
have no more heart and conscience than capital monopoly. 


VOTE ON RAILROAD QUESTION 
O you favor the ownership and operation of the railroads 
under the Plumb plan as described in the October issue? 
Labor has expressed its choice in the matter. Do you favor the 
Plumb plan or some other? Let us have a straw vote from 
each reader. We will give the result of the vote later. Send 
in your vote. 


*TIS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 
OU have seen this heading before. If you turn to page 44 
you will see it again in this issue. It will be used over 
and over again until the Thanksgiving and the Christmas 
spirit runs thru the year. 

During the war we learned to give until we felt it. We gave 
to the needy of war stricken Europe. We gave liberally to our 
own Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., K of C., Jewish Welfare, and 
Salvation Army. We gave to the orphaned children of Belgium 
and France. Never before had the world seen such an out- 
pouring of benevolent generosity. Never before was the 
heart of America made so tender, and the mind of America so 
thoughtful. 

Now let us turn our attention to the crippled children of our 
own land and give liberally so that they may be sent to in- 
stitutions that make a specialty of treating club feet, crooked 
spines and infantile paralysis. There are many whose parents 
are too poor to send them, and these children must grow up 
with their deformities unless money is contributed liberally so 
they may be taken proper care of. Turn to page 44 and see 
the faces of two little girls who have deformities that need 
immediate attention. They have nothing but their deformities. 
Will you help relieve them of these? They never knew there 
was any help for them until some kind friends read in the July 
issue that we would undertake to send needy children to an 
institution where they may be treated. Already the money 
has begun to come in. But if you catch the Christmas spirit 
you will send us big checks and little checks in a flood. 

Can we not have a thank offering and a Christmas gift 
combined in one so that these little girls may at once begin 
their needed treatments? We hope this office will be buried in 
money for our poor crippled children—they who must go thru 
life bearing a burden in their hearts that only those who are 
thus afflicted realize. 

We will keep you informed of the progress they make in their 
treatments and publish such letters as they may write. Can 
you not also interest some society, some Sunday School class, 
some organization, in one of these children so as to contribute 
to her relief? We have many others on the waiting list, 
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Inside News From Our Washington 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


“HE treaty of peace including the league of nations covenant 
will be ratified by the United States Senate early in 
November. A league of nations is now assured. Nothing that 
the Republican “irreconcilables” in the United States Senate 
can do will now prevent the fruition of the scheme so ably 
championed by President Wilson in Paris and in the United 
States. 

Exhausted by his arduous tour in support of unqualified 
ratification of the treaty the President is temporarily unable 
to take part in the stern conflict in progress on Capitol Hill. 
His lieutenants, however, know that his policy is “no surrender,’ 
and the Democratic leaders on whom the responsibility for a 
successful issue of the fight now falls are pledged to see to it 
that the league is neither defeated nor devitalized by an 
opposition largely grounded on hostility to Wilsonian policies. 

Roll calls have already been registered on the Fall amend- 
ments, withdrawiag the United States from all participation in 
the commissions created by the treaty of peace to effect the 
European settlement. Tho sponsored by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations these amendments were defeated by decisive 
majorities and with the support of Republican moderates 
whom the party machine in the Senate was powerless to control. 

Every indication points to the defeat of all textual amend- 
ments. The Shantung and the Johnson amendment, equalizing 
the voting power of the United States and the British Empire, 
will go the same way as the Fall amendments for the simple 
reason that the aim of them is the defeat of the treaty and the 
league and throwing the whole structure back into the peace 
conference. Not enough votes can be mustered by the op- 
position to effect this result. Public opinion is reacting in favor 
of speedy action and in favor of ratification without amend- 
ments 

As for reservations, only the final battle in the Senate will 
determine whether there will be any or what their character 
will be. The probability is that several reservations of a 
clarifying character will be adopted in the ratifying resolution 
but it is almost certain that they will not be such as to prevent 
the successful launching of a league or to throw the treaty 


into conference. 


Petty Charges Refuted 


RESOLUTION was recently introduced in Congress by 

Representative Rodenberg of Lilinois, charging that the 
President had received gifts amounting to a millon dollars in 
value from European potentates and contrary to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. The resolution called for an inventory 
of these gifts and inquiry revealed that the President received 
a gold casket containing a certificate of citizenship from the 
city of London, two old guns from the king of Italy and a book 
from King George V of Great Britain. This is a good illustra- 
tion of the slim foundation underlying many charges on the 
floors of Congress. 

On the matter of constitutionality it was learned that the 
President had consulted the Secretary of State snd the At- 
torney General before accepting the gifts which Mr. Roden- 
berg valued at a million dollars. An investigation would now be 
in order 


Farmers at Industrial Conference 


6 bit most important industrial conference in the history 
f the United States convened in the hall of nations at the 
Pan American building in Washington on October 6. In the 
words of President Wilson, who convened it, the conference is 

or the purpose of reaching if possible, some common ground 
of agreement and action with regard to the future conduct 
of industry 

[he callmg of the conference where sixty leaders of capital, 
labor and every phase of the industrial and business life of the 
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nation, together with representatives of the public at largs 
touch elbows and discuss differences and pressing probleme 
engenders hope of a real national reconstruction policy which 
will disperse the mists of unrest and uncertainty. 

Agriculture was given only-three delegates in the conference, 
a number resented as far too small by all thefarm organizations. 
They failed however to get the number increased, the President 
taking the ground that the conference was primarily meant to 
adjust differences between capital and labor. 

On the eve of the conference Mr. Barrett who is a member 
of the executive board of the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions issued an appeal to the farmers of the country in which 
he declared that the national interest and the interest of agri- 
culture demanded their united effort for constructive policies 
and against all forms of Bolshevism and radicalism. 

“You must” he said, “take up questions of governmental and 
social policies mere actively and more unitedly than you have 
ever done before. You represent the largest single element in 
our population, you represent the largest invested capital of 
of any industry, and anything, therefore, which injures the 
country injures more farmers and a larger invested capital 
than can be possible to any other class,” 


May Reform Itself and Executive Departments 


ONGRESS is to undertake one real reform which may work 
havoc with the familiar pork barrel. The waste and in- 
efficiency of Congressional methods of appropriating money 
thru scores of independent committees has been one of the 
great weaknesses of the American Government. Legislation is 
to be introduced to provide for a budget system whereby it is 
intended that all appropriations needed to carry on the Govern- 
ment will be considered together under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and then passed on by a single com- 
mittee of Congress. It is hoped that this will mean less ex- 
penditure of taxpayers’ money for waterless creeks and other 
sundry tho entirely useless vote-catching projects. 


Board of Farm Organizations Holds Convention 


"THe convention of 200 farmers held here on September 16th 
and 17th under the auspices of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations was important mainly for the hope it raises that 
the multiplicity of units representing agriculture will some day 
work together and take counsel together in the pursuance of 
common policies. Anyone who has been long enough in Wash- 
ington knows only too well that the difficulty in the past has 
been to get the voice of agriculture heard. 

The idea of the Board is to form a central body with which 
all farm organizations may affiliate and thru which they will 
work together. The strength of the getting together move- 
ment was the feature of the conference which eschewed Bol- 
shevism as a danger to the whole community, but declared war 
on Congress if it did not in the future pay prompt attention to 
the interests of agriculture. 

As was to be expected the subjects discussed were those of 
immediate interest. Any responsibility on the part of the 
farmer for the high cost of living was indignantly denied. 
There was general disapproval of the restraint put on the 
farmers in the foreign markets and a special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate market conditions. Resolutions were 
adopted endorsing the Capper-Hersman bill, legalizing co- 
operative sales, supporting federal control -of the packers, 
urging the passage by Congress of* national fertilizer leglisla- 
tion, and supporting an aggressive road construction policy, 
ete 

It is interesting to note that immediately after the conference 
the. Department of Agriculture issued a statement declaring 
that it will undertake “‘to stabilize the prices of raw fertilizer 
material as well as the prices for mixed fertilizer.” 


Continued on page 106. 

















THE FOLLY OF 


S American farmers we became very frugal under war 
pressure and later realized that compulsory thrift, such 
as saving grain and other food products, is after all for 

our own good. Evidently not all have yet adopted this frugal- 
ity completely, nor come to the fullest realization of its value, 
for recently while driving across country one late evening we 
saw the horizon lighted by a huge fire. On rushing toward the 
scene of the excitement, report came that “It is just a farmer 
burning straw.” This report, as well as the fire itself, indicated 
thatstraw burning is not yet considered as heinous a crime as 
wasting = or failing to cultivate every tillable acre in war 
time; and that there are still some farmers who believe that be- 
cause straw has no great direct food value it must be disposed of 
in the simplest way by putting a lighted match to it. 

The time has now come when we, like the packer and manu- 
facturers in general, cannot afford to waste a single iota of our 
farm products. Every bit of material that the soil bears must 
in some way, either directly or indirectly, lend itself to profit. 
That may sound like frugality 





FIRING STRAW 


Farm Waste That Can Be Salvaged With Profit 
\ By W. A. ALBRECHT 


less matter on the soil. The — disappears as a gas and is 


lost from the soil completely while the phosphorus and potas- 
sium remaining in the ashes are collected in a pile rather than 
distributed over the field. Perhaps straw burning gives a soil 
benefit in improving the physical condition immediately under 
the blazing pile, but this is offset by the loss of the original hum- 
us burned out of it. It cannot be justified on this basis, tho in 
unusual cases of labor shortage, or m very rich overflow bottom 
land and as a last resort in emergency, there may be some 
ome for it. On general cornbelt soils it is always a bad prac- 
ice. 

By some men, burning straw has been justified because they 
believe it beneficial in destroying insects and fungous diseases. 
Much straw has been fired recently because of the serious scab 
infestation of the past season. Unfortunately, this disease can- 
not be cured by this treatment. It lives over in the soil and 
there is no hope for a remedy in destroying the straw. Scab 
infestation does not lessen the straw’s value in the least, and is 

no excuse for disregard of using 





gone mad or like parsimony and 
penny-grabbing, but it is no more 
than good sound business. We 
have been recklessly wasting straw 
cornstalks and other similar by- 
‘products partly because we did 
not consider them readily market- 
able and partly because we failed 
to realize that they had a value 
which if properly appreciated 








it judiciously. 

Rather than wasting our sub- 
stance in fire why do we not use 
straw in the simplest way and 
apply it as a fertilizer? When 
there is no use for it as feed or ab- 
sorbent for liquid manure it can 
be used either directly in the soil, 
or indirectly as a top dressing on 
fall sown grain, grass and hay 
lands. 








could add to the net profits of 
farming. 

Statistics have no great mean- 
ing for most people, but thru the 
war we have horned to appreciate | ~ 2 Our wheat crop 
alone with a yield of be a billion bushels gives about a hun- 
dred billion pounds of straw as a by-product of this single phase 
of the farming business. Add to this the oat, rye, and barley 
straws and the figures become inconceivable. We must learn to 
the fullest extent just what the value of saving this enormous 
waste is, just as we already know the value of growing alfalfa 
or using a good breeding sire. When this value is appreciated, 
we shall wax fat on our waste products as the packer has on his. 

Dr. C. G. Hopkins, a wel iefcamed, practical agronomist, 
says that while a ton of manure contains 10 pounds of nitrogen, 
2 pounds of phosphorus and 8 pounds of potassium, a ton of 
wheat straw has 10 pounds, 2 pounds and 18 pounds of these 
elements respectively. On basis of these chemical constituents 
alone, a ton of wheat straw is worth more than a ton of manure 
and the fertilizer elements in it if purchased at pre-war prices 
would cost pm amy | $2.75. Ton for ton wheat straw is 
the equal of manure as a fertilizer and worth at least a) ton, 
the monetary value given manure by many farmers. e man 
who burns fifty tons of straw is simply wasting or burning at 
least a hundred-dollar bill in manurial value, to say nothing of 
his loss in the value straw has as an improver of the soil’s phys- 

¢ ical condition. 

Our clay lands, originally filled with prairie grass roots and 
other forms of organic matter, which made them readily tillable, 

+ now give trouble by running together, cultivating with difficult 

* and washing or eroding badly. Straw worked into this soil adds 
organic matter to form humus and makes the ground lighter. 

| Instead of becoming hard and sad it becomes loose and takes on 

- new life, rejuvenating to the early prairie condition. 

Straw also has value on sand ade. It will improve their 
drought resisting power, increase the fertility, bind the soil par- 
ticles together and hold from the wind many a farm better than 
it can be held by a warranty deed. The neglect of these soil im- 
eet may values alone is sufficient indictment against the straw 

urning farmer. 

By no means do all farmers waste their straw so ruthlessly, 
Many stack it carefully for rough feed and bedding in win- 
ter. Many see to it that every bit is carefully used by sprin 
and, as landlords, prohibit straw burning by tenants. Such 
men, however, are the minority and not the majority. With 
rising prices for grain during the past few years, less grain 
has been fed and less manure made, giving surplus straw. 
For the grain farmer with little or no livestock—save that 
needed to care for the crops—the accumulating surplus straw 
seems to be a serious problem. By him straw is considered 
a drug on the market. Sometimes he decides to sacrifice the 

ound on which the stacks of several successive crops are 
eft to rot down, and often he recovers it by applying a 
burning match and paying a high price for his fireworks. In 
either case, it is a wanton waste that no progressive farmer 
ean tolerate. 

Any straw stack left to rot down in the weather has no 
value of consequence. After a time it decomposes, leaving 
a light mass scarcely greater than the ashes of burning. 

It seems to shrivel up and disappear. Burning leaves even 





An indictment against teo many grain farmers. 


To turn straw under, the appli- 
cation dare not be heavier than 
2 to 3 tons per acre, and that as 
far in advance ot plowing as possible. More than this amount 
will clog up the plow, or interfere with moisture connection 
between the subsoil and the furrow slice to burn out the follow- 
ing crop. When straw is applied in the spring or immediately 
after threshing for the late plowing, the rains make it brittle 
and no trouble results. Straw can be used just like manure and 
tho it may seem to rot rather slowly its total effect gets there 
just the same. 

Better than plowing the fresh straw under, is its use as a 
top dressing on winter wheat or other fields on which one can 
enter with a wagon in the late fall. Scattered uniformly at the 
rate of 2 to 3 tons, it prevents winter-killing, keeps snow cover 
from drifting away and thus checks freezing and thawing. It 
also lessens the damage by ice sheets, and stops soil drifting in 
dry winters. Spring rains beat it down and the young wheat 
plants grow thru readily. Clover seeded in oats or wheat is not 
damaged by the straw covering,nor is itslaterhay contaminated 
by the straw which will be rotted before the crop is cut. For 
= dressing alfalfa, nothing but manure could be better. 

alfa is valuable enough to be covered to good advantage, at 
least in its early history. The covering prevents alternate freez- 
ing and thawing with the consequent heaving to tear off the 
roots before the plants are well enough developed to cover the 
gone themselves. Grass land can also be profitably top- 
ressed with straw. No farmer should suffer for want of a 
place to use his surplus straw. His business is diversified enough 
to dispose of all this waste at big profit. 

We all admit that hauling and spreading straw by hand is no 
fun, but the displeasure and inefficiency of such labor need no 
longer cause worry. Machines can now be had for this pur- 
pose. It is claimed that two men with a straw spreader can cov- 
er twenty acres in a day and do a better job than any man by 
hand. When the expenditure of a few dollars for the machine 
means profitable returns from a waste, there can be no question 
as to the advisability of making the investment. As Rankin, 
the greatest farmer in Missouri said, “You can always afford to 
buy an implement when it saves labor [Continued on page 99. 

















By means of a straw spreader the straw can be spread evenly ane 
as lightly as may be desired. 
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More Livestock Is Going By Motor Than Ever Before, But Better Roads Are Needed 
By C. E. GAPEN 


NEBRASKA farmer who lived about twenty miles from 
A Omaha was calling on a business acquaintance in that 
city one day recently. Said the city man: “Well, I 
expect you will be buying a place here in town soon and enjoying 
some real living with conveniences and luxuries like the rest of 
is have.” 

“No, sir!’’ replied the man from the country. “I’m going to 
have what I want and so is the rest of the family, but we are 
going to stay on the farm. We've had it moved in closer. It’s 
only six miles from your brick streets now.”’ 

“Quit your kidding,” said the man at the desk. “You're just 
trying to make yourself feel cheerful. Land moves only in one 
direction these days and that’s up in price.” 

“Well, that may be, but when it takes us only a third of the 
old time to go to town or to send in a bunch of hogs over the 
same road, then I 


yards Company say. Most of the drivers with whom I talked 
were doing a regular transfer business between the city and the 
country or from the city to small towns, but according to the 
United States Bureau of Markets representative at the “‘yards’’ 
about half the trucks bringing in stock are owned by farmers. 
He says a large proportion of the stock hauled in now comes 
from a radius of fifteen or twenty miles in Iowa and Nebraska. 
In directions where the roads are particularly good many loads 
are hauled as far as sixty miles, but very few from a greater dis- 
tance. Dealers in Omaha say that more farmers are investing in 
trucks this year than ever before. In addition to hauling their 
four-footed products to the big market they do ——. on the 
farm, haul grain to the elevators and also do hauling for their 
neighbors. The Bureau of Markets man says he has heard of 


a number of returned soldiers who had had experience operating 
trucks in the 


army, who had 





say were nearer. 
Measuring dis- 
tance by hours 

1d minutes ap- 
pe ils to me and I 
always think of it 
in that way since 
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the automobile 
and the motor 
truck have made 
the country the 
best place to 
live 

| would be car- 
rying coals to 


New castle if l said 
much about auto- 
mobiles to farmers 
of the middle west 
and particularly 
the farmers in the 
territory round 
Omaha In that 
prosperous sec- 
tion folks are bet- 
ter provided with 
gasoline transpor- 
tation than in any 


bought trucks and 
were doing haul- 
ing for farmers 
and country mer- 
chants. Most of 
the trucks coming 
in to the “yards” 
are of one-and-a- 
half and two-ton 
capacity. There 
are a considerable 
number of lighter 
ones and a few of 
larger capacity. 
Loading beyond 
the stated ton- 
nage is common. 
A ton truck often 
carries 2800 
pounds and a two- 
ton size frequent- 
ly brings in two 
and a half or 
three tons of stuff. 
Where roads are 
generally hard 
and smooth, as at 











other section im 
the world. There 
are five passenger 
cars tor every sev- 
en families A 
higher percentage of Nebraskans own cars than of people in any 
other of the forty-eight states. Iowa comes along close, taking 
a lot of Nebraska dust. 

But when it comes to motor truck transportation the possibil- 
ities have hardly been touched. If you should happen around 
the Omaha stockyards at six or seven o’clock some morning and 
see the loads of hogs and sheep, and perhaps cattle, brought in 
on four wheels you might think for a time that the livestock 
feeders had quit using the railroads for short hauls. But the 
official saunil show that only a comparatively small amount 
of stuff comes in by the gasoline route, altho the traffic is grow- 
ing rapidly and tugging at the chains that tend to hold it back. 
Unimproved rgads are the great drawback that keeps this city 
from being the leading motor truck livestock market in the coun- 
try. Indianapolis handles a much smaller volume of business 
at its stockyards, but several times as much in the truck depart- 
ment as its western rival. The reason may be found in two 
words—‘good roads.”’” They radiate in all directions from the 
Hoosier metropolis like the strands in a spider’s web, and hun- 
dreds of trucks loaded with livestock and other products speed 
over them from midnight to the next afternoon. 

Omaha is the first sheep, second hog and third cattle market 
it is surrounded by the greatest livestock pro- 
ducing territory in the world. There are 500,000 people, most! 
farmers, within a radius of fifty miles of the city. If good, all. 
the-year hard roads penetrated to every part of it trucks would 
come that way like an invasion of army worms. Instead of the 
present daily arrival of, say, 125 trucks there would soon be a 
thousand or more and hundreds of new pens and dozens of new 
unloading chutes would have to be built to prevent congestion. 
Chis is no wild-eyed prediction, but a conservative estimate 
made in view of the production in the territory and the ex- 
perience of other sections where there are hard surfaced roads. 
\ few years will bring proof for the roads are going to be built 
with federal, state and county money. 

I was on the Omaha market about the middle of September, 
which is not the season for heavy hog runs, but in spite of that 
there was considerable activity in the section of the yards de- 
voted to the handling of hogs and sheep brought in by motor 
trucks and wagons—“driven in” the records of the Union Stock- 


in this country. 





In the fall motor trucxs haul considerable numbers of feeder sheep to the country within a radius of 
fifty miles of Omaha, but a network of good, hard ~~ 
thousands of these woolies to the gasoline route 


Indianapolis, 
overloading is still 
more noticeable. 

J. M. Gillan of 
the Chamber of 
Commerce in Omaha told me a story of how a big farmer and 
Hereford breeder was convinced of the value of the truck for his 
conditions. He lives too far out to haul any livestock or other 
products to market but he is obliged to haul a lot of feed, salt 
and other supplies from his station out to his home farm and 
some to the bie pastures that are miles back in the country. 
He was in the habit of bringing his herd of White Faces to the 
home farm near the station for the winter. A friend who sold 
trucks suggested that one of his brand would solve the transpor- 
tation postion and make it unnecessary to bring im the herd 
for the winter. The owner laughed at the idea. He said there 
was one sandy hill on the road that made the use of a truck out 
of the question. The salesman was wideawake. Without say- 
ing anything to his farmer friend he loaded on a ton and a half of 
salt and went out and climbed that pesky hill. Then he went 
back to town and put the barrels of salt in the warehouse. 

The next day he offered to demonstrate what the truck would 
do on that sandy hill road. They went down to the warehouse 
and started loading on salt. When they had nearly a ton on the 
farmer said he would buy the thing if it would handle that load, 
but the truck man said he would put on a ton and a half just to 
show his faith. The other thought he was a fool but told him to 
go ahead and spoil the sale for sure. Needless to say, the truck 
did the same thing it had done the day before and the enthusias- 
tic farmer offered to write out a check at the top of the hill. He 
keeps his cattle out on the distant farm all winter now and he 
says that land has been increased in value five dollars an acre. 

But that was no doubt an exceptionally successful case. 
Rough roads, sand and mud have stalled many a truck. Many 
drivers told me that occasionally they had to quit hauling on 
account of mud in the spring and winter and that deep dust and 
ruts interfered a good deal at times in the summer. They are all 
praying for the rapid coming of hard roads while they occasion- 
ally quote Burns’ famous little verse: 

I'm now arrived, thanks to the Gods, 
Through pathways rough and muddy, 
A certain sign that makin’ roads 
Is no thi people's study. 
Although I'm not wi’ Scripture crainmed, 
I'm sure the Bible 
i be damned 


heedless sinners } 
Unless they mend their ways.—Continued on page 92 
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THE AVERAGE DAY’S WORK 


Do You Accomplish More or Less Than This Man? 


BY T. M. KINGSBURY 


OW much work does the average cornbelt farmer perform 
in a year, figuring work in units of areas plowed, har- 
rowed, cultivated, planted or harvested? What is an 

average day’s work for a four horse team, plowing, harrowing, 
planting or cutting the grain or hay crops? Are types of general 
farming thruout the cornbelt, grainbelt and general farming 
area of the middle United States so similar that a farmer 
can move from one locality to another and utilize practically 
the same equipment, or will it pay him to dispose of his ma- 
chinery in his home region al outfit a newly purchased or 
rented farm with brand new equipment? A countless string 
of similar queries often are arising to the extent that they 
perplex and confound many farmers who, ordinarily, can ob- 
tain such information only from friends in the different regions 
or by requests for information from the various State agri- 
cultural colleges or from the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 

In order to determine the equipment necessary for the 
efficient operation of the average corfibelt farm, as well as to 
procure figures and facts for prospective residents who are 
unfamiliar with local agricultural conditions, and as an aid 
to the farmer who purposes to change his line of farming, 
and furthermore, as assistance in farm account keeping, the 
Federal Department of Agriculture has compiled relatively 
accurate data by interrogating approximately 600 farmers 
in a typical cornbelt section concerning their average day’s 
work. The writer being particularly interested in this matter 
devoted some time to studying the results of these investigations 
and offers them for what they are worth. In regard to the 
matter of plowing thruout the 


corn in 42-inch rows will cover about 20 acres a day. In keep 
ing the soil mulched and in protecting the crop from weeds 
a man with a team using a one-row riding cultivator, will plov 
between seven and eight acres of corn daily while a man wit! 
three horses who utilizes a two-row riding cultivator will ten 
between 13 and 14 acres of corn a day. Despite the fact tha 
the corn binder has been perfected so that the implment nov 
does good work, many farmers who raise corn as their chie 
cash crop still adhere to the hand method of harvest, du 
largely to the fact that the corn binder represents a large 
investment while it is used only a few days each year. Wher 
the farmer keeps considerable livestock and maintains two 01 
more silos, the corn binder is very valuable in expediting the 
harvest of silage. 

Many corn growers cut and shock the corn by hand and 
under average conditions one man who cuts between 20 and 
25 shocks of corn a day, depending on how many hills make a 
shock, will harvest between 114 and 1% acres of corn. Where 
the corn binder is used, one man with three*horses can cut 
about 74% acres of corn a day when the yield is between 50 
and 60 bushels to the acre. As a rule two men following a corn 
binder will shock about 6% acres of corn a day where the crop 
yields about the same as mentioned above. A common practice 
thruout the specialized corn raising sections is to husk the corn 
from the standing stalks. Where this method of harvest 
dominates, one man with two horses and a wagon will husk 
and crib about 1 7-10 acres of corn a day in the case of a crop 
which makes in the neighborhood of 55 bushels to the acre. 

An efficient mechanical picker 





cornbelt, fall plowing is usu- 
ally more of a task than 
spring plowing, due to the fact 
that the ground is drier and 
harder to turn. As a rule a 
three horse, one-man outfit 
will plow a little over three 
acres a day with a 16-inch 
sulky plow during the spring 
while, in the fall, the same 
crew will break only two and 
one-half acres a day. During 
the spring a gang plow pro- 








is now offered on the market 
which, altho it is costly and 
adapted for use only on large 
corn farms or where it is owned 
cooperatively by a number of 
cooperating farmers, will pick 
between 6% and 7 acres of 
corn a day, where the crop 
yield ranges between 50 and 
60 bushels to the acre. One 
man and five fairly heavy 
horses are required to operate 
this implement. An 8-foot 
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Power farming involves fewer trips across the field and larger surface 
covered each trip 


pelled by five horses and one man will break about 5 1-10 acres 
a day with a 28-inch gang plow, while in the fall, the same 
outfit with another horse added to counter-balance the more 
compact and dry soil, will perform an average day’s work of 
about 4 7-10 acres. The tractor plow cutting a 42-inch strip 
will turn about 8 6-10 acres a day during the spring season 
while the same implement will, during the fall, break up about 
eight acres a day. ; 

When it comes to the matter of harrowing, the wide,-single 
disc harrow is popularly used in the cornbelt. Extensive records 
show that on walk compacted land a good day’s work for four 
active draft horses and one man with a harrow cutting an 
8-foot strip is about 17 acres, while the same crew will harrow 
a little more than 15 acres a day on freshly plowed land. The 
horses are able to walk easier on well packed land but this is 
offset as the draft on the harrow is greater; on the freshly 

lowed land, the footing for the horses is not so good, but this 
is balanced partially by the fact that the harrow pulls easier. 
A team of 4 horses and a driver will harrow about 40 acres 
a day where a 4-section, spike-toothed harrow cutting a strip 
20 feet wide is used. 

Corn is king thruout the cornbelt and naturally corn pro- 
duction has been specialized and accentuated to such a degree 
that, in the main, the culture and harvest of this crop represents 
labor which derives maximum efficient results. ere corn is 
planted in check rows 42 inches apart, two horses being used 
to operate the planter, it is considered a good day’s work to 
plant between 17 and 18 acres while the same outfit drilling 





This crew 
will eut 
about eight 
acres of 
corn daily 
when the 
yield is over 
bushels. 

















The trac*or supplies power enough to perform two operations 
simultaneously 


grain binder which requires four heavy horses and one driver 
to operate the machine, is repo as most popular thruout 
the cornbeli where an average of about 18 acres of grain which 
rields between 40 and 50 bushels is cut a day. Two men fol- 
lentes ene of these grain binders will shock about 1714 acres 
of oats a day. 

Clover and timothy hay usually complete the corn, oats and 
grass rotation which is most common thruout many sections 
of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Missouri. Ordinarily the grass 
is sown with grain as a nurse crop. The clover is seeded early 
in the fall or else during the winter when the soil is honey- 
combed by alternate freezes and thaws or else the grass is 
sown directly on snow-covered fields. The 5-foot mowing ma- 
chine operated by one man and drawn by two horses, will cut 
about 10 acres of hay a day which averages between 114 and 
2 tons to the acre. Where a 10-foot hay tedder is used in stir- 
ring this forage while still in the swath, a good day’s work is to 
cover about 20 acres. A man with a team using a 10-foot sulky 
rake will windrow about 20acresof hay, similaryield and quality. 

Other average records obtained from this survey which should 
pe of interest to cornbelt farmers are as follows: It takes one 
man about 28 minutes to scoop a 42-bushel wagon load of corn 
into the average crib from the wagon, while the same load of 
corn can be stored with a portable elevator in 7 8-10 minutes. 
In about 25 minutes the average man can unload 85 bushels of 
oats with a scoop shovel while the portable elevator will handle 
a similar load in about 7 8-10 minutes. Where hay is loaded 
by hand, three men and two horses will (Continued on page 86 
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HEN the representatives of State Associations of Farm 
W Bureaus get together in Chicago on November 12th 
and 13th, the framework of an organization to represent 
farmers will be completed. The foundation has been well laid 
in the county farm bureaus and these county organizations 
have joined hands in most states in order that their combined 
influence might be brought to bear upon matters affecting their 
common interests. The work which these state organizations 
have been able to accomplish in the short time they have been 
in existence indicates what may logically be expected when all 
the states, or at least a large number of states, join hands and 
focus their efforts upon the great national issues which have a 
direct effect upon the well-being of farm people and of the agri- 
cultural industry. 
The organization which will undoubtedly be effected at the 
meeting referred to is the result of a normal and healthy 
rowth, and the growth has been in the right direction. The 
foundation was constructed first and was thoroly established 
and tested before the erection of any kind of a superstructure 
upon it was attempted. The county farm bureaus form the 
foundation and upon the organization 
and activity of these units rests the suc- 
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STATE ORGANIZATIONS UNITE 


A National Farmers’ Organization to Be Formed 


as nearly as is possible, and the organization being such that 
the leaders will at all times truly reflect the sentiment of the 
majority of the membership. Unless such a state of affairs 
exists, the influence of an organization is greatly decreased. 
Other interests with which the representatives must deal soon 
learn whether or not they have the backing of those whom they 
pretend to represent. 

On the other hand, those who are chosen for leadership of 
great farm organizations must be big enough and broad enough 
to adequately represent the most important industry of the 
country. ae yee short of the most capable and able leader- 
ship will result in a waste of effort on the part of the members. 
These leaders must be capable of holding their own with the 
shrewdest and best trained representatives of other interests 
and unless they can do so successfully the cause of the farmers 
will suffer. 

One point which deserves emphasis is the necessity for payi 
enough to obtain able leaders. The farming industry does no 
need to depend upon charity for its support and it is not neces- 
sary that men devote their time and money to work which is 
is for the benefit of farmers in general, 
Many smaller farm organization enter- 

rises have failed because they have 





cess of state and national organizations 
based upon them. Any decline in inter- 
est or activity on the part of the mem- 
bership of county farm bureaus would 
quickly and proportionately lessen the 
influence of state organizations or a na- 
tional organization. 

Whether it was thru wisdom on the 
part of the leaders in the movement, 
or merely a matter of chance, it is none 
the less fortunate that in nearly all cases 
the county farm bureaus were in opera- 
tion for a year or more before any at- 
tempt was made to unite them into state 
organizations. Likewise, a large num- 
ber of state organizations have been 
operating for a year, or nearly so, before 
they enter upon their duties as members 
of a nalendl organization. 


sideration. 


HE broad questions of na- 

tional scope call for the most 
able and constructive effort on 
the part of farmers if their in- 
terests are to receive due con- 
Only when united 
in powerful organization, and 
with the most capable leader- 
ship, can such efforts be put 
forth and due consideration be 
definitely obtained. 


n unwilling to pay the price necessary 
to obtain men who could make them suc; 
ceed. A thoroly capable man is seldom 
an expensive man to employ, even tho he 
is paid a comparatively high salary. A 
man, who, because of his lack of ability, 
— a good proposition to result in 

ailure is an expensive investment, even 
if he works without pay. 

Farmers’ organizations might profit- 
ably take a lesson from labor organiza- 
tions in the matter of financial aot 
In comparison with the dues paid by all 
classes of organized labor to their union, 
the small sums which practically all 
farmers’ organizations collect from their 
members appear as a mere pittance. It 
is entirely possible that people may not 
always get all that they pay for, but it is 





By this process of development, the 
individual members of a county farm 
bureau have had the experience of work- 
ing together and, what is more important, they have learned 
from their experience the limitations of the county organization. 
Chey appreciate the necessity for a more powerful organization 
to deal-with many of the problems which are most vital to their 
interests and which are not confined by county lines. By the 
same process of development, the state organizations realize 
the necessity for some means whereby the combined influence 
and force of the farmers of many states can be brought to bear 
ipon the many issues which are in no way confined to one state, 
but affect the farming interests of all states or a group of states. 

Growth in Right Direction 

Thus, it may be noted that the growth is from the bottom up; 
that the foundation is the individual farmers who are members 
of county farm bureaus. The size and stability of the super- 
structure of state and national organization which can be 
erected upon the foundation will depend upon its breadth and 
ts soundness. The greater the number of farmers w ho become 
members of their county farm bureau and the more active they 

re in the work, the greater will be the strength of the organi- 
tions built upon it and the greater the possibility for their 
rccomplishment. 

Another commendable feature of this movement is the fact 

it is strictly a movement by farmers, that it is composed 


entirely of farmers and absolutely controlled by them, and con- 
sequently, there is no question that it will work for the best 
terests of farmers. Having grown from the bottom up, rather 
han from the top down, the leaders are responsive to the wishes 


f the membership and the method of organization is such that 
the leaders can quickly, accurately and easily determine the 
ttitude of their constituents upon issues which arise. 

It must be recognized, however, that the success of any great 
movement depends in a large measure upon its leadership. 
Even tho the ultimate power is in the hands of the membership, 
there is always the vaed seven on the part of a large percentage of 
members to rely upon the leaders to quite an extent, or, at least, 
to permit those ho are inclined to lead to exercise a large de- 
gree of influence in deciding the policies of the organization. 
With the right kind of leaders, this tendency to inactivity on 
the part of a considerable portion of the members is not a serious 
matter. On the other hand, this rather general trait of human 
nature to “follow the leader’’ affords an opportunity which may 
be abused by designing or incapable leaders and the organi- 


zation they pretend to represent is thereby discredited. 
' Every Member Active 
All of which strongly emphasizes the vital importance of every 
member of a farmers’ organization being an active member, just 


also pretty generally true that people 
seldom get more than they pay for. 
Coming back to the farm bureaus and the proposed national 
organization which will be based upon them, there is good 
ge for the belief that in this movement the great need for a 

dy which can speak authoritatively and forcefully for 
American agriculture is to be realized at last. As was said at 
the beginning of this article, the action taken at the meeting 
in Chicago on November 12th and 13th will merely constitute 
the framework for a real national organization. If it is to have 
the power that it can have and accomplish the things that are 
within the range of its possibilities, it must have the adequate 
moral and financial support of the individual members. In the 
pa ons of the county and state organizations is the 
yasis for great hopes and e ‘tations from the national organ- 
ization. The extent to which these hopes and expectations will 
be realized will depend upon the maintenance of strong interest 
and healthy development in the county farm bureaus; upon the 
wisdom exercised in securing able leaders and the assistance 
given them; and upon the effort and support which the in- 
dividual members will give. 

Farmers Must Have a Voice 

A large percentage of the problems which vitally affect, farm- 
ers at the present time are national problems and many are 
world-wide in their extent. Never in the history of the country, 
or of the farming industry, have there been so many issues of a 
broad economic nature which had a direct bearing upon the 
profits and well-being of farm people. If these problems are to 
be solved in the way that they should be solved for the best 
interests of all concerned, the farmers must have a voice in the 
solution and must be given due consideration. If farmers are 
to have such a voice, they must create a body which can speak 
for them and this body must be so constituted that it can speak 
intelligently and authoritatively. 

The definite policies of the proposed organization cannot be 
known until after the organization is formed. At this time it is 
only possible to form an impression of the superstructure by 
the character of the foundation, which is the county farm bu- 
reaus. Their policy has been to undertake any work within the 
limits of their ability which would be for the betterment of the 
farming interests of their county. It may be assumed that 
the same general policy will prevail in the national association. 

This meeting in Chicago in November is of interest to every 
farmer, whether he is a member of a farm bureau or not. A 
great force will be put in operation for the good of the farm- 
ing industry and the greater the number joined into this foree, 
the greater will be its possibilities for accomplishing the 
things which farm people want to see accomplished. 












railroad situation. It is of vital interest to him because 

he is in such a different position from every other business 
man. The manufacturer does not ask the purchaser of his goods 
| how much he will pay for them. He puts the price on his 
: »yroducts and the purchaser takes them or leaves them. The 
eee on the other hand, has to take what he can get, whether 
he breaks even or not. This difference between the farmer 
and the manufacturer makes it possible for the manufacturer 
ts add the cost of transportation, whether railroad or 
otcan freight, to the price of his products, while it prevents 
the farmer from doing so. High railway freight rates, therefore, 
Mean small profits—or larger losses—to the farmer. The 
two things which most concern the farmer in the railroad ques- 
tion, are _ to secure lower freight rates and to secure equality 
of treatment, that is, to be free from any discrimination. P 


| | AE farmer in America should be interested in the 


arm- 
ers cannot get either lower freight ratesnor open equalityjof 
service, we believe, except under government ownership and 
democratic operation of the railroads. We believe this because 
we have proven it to our own minds, and we are sure that you 
will believe so after studying the ques- 

tion carefully. 


THE GREAT RAILROAD PROBLEM 


A Discussion of one of the Livest Issues Before the People 
By BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


the valuation of the railroads and to boil out watered stock. 
The railroads are continually claiming that they are “broke” 
and in financial difficulties. Commissioner E. E. Clarke of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission stated in January of this 
year to the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce: 
“No railroad has, in my judgment, ever been embarrassed 
financially if the proceeds from the sale of its stocks and bonds 
have been devoted to the development of the property. It is 
the diversion of the proceeds of these securities to other chan- 
nels that leaves the railroads with a burden of debt that they 
cannot carry.” 
Owned by Few 

We are often told that the railroads are owned by widows 
and orphans but figures compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commussion show that in 1916, the twenty largest stockholders 
of eight important railroads: The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford; Northern Pacific Railway; New York Central 
Railroad; Chicago and North Western Railroad; Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Bt. Paul Railway; Erie Railroad Company; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; and the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, owned 18.6 per- 
cent (nearly one-fifth) of the total 
value of the stock. 





Both federal and state governments 
have recognized that reasonably low 


business and for prosperity of the 
farmers. In order to keep freight rates 


federal and state governments have 


ual to the size of the state of Texas. 


This was done for the purpose of pro- 


these gifts for just the opposite pur- 


low and to prevent monopolies, the = Jem in order that our readers may 


The Commission showed, too, that 


freight rates are necessary for good E are presenting different in that year 8,301 persons, estates, 


corporations or partnerships, held 


phases of the railroad prob- nearly 51,000,000 shares, a little more 


than one-half of the total and stated: 
“This means that one and three-tenths 


iven the railroads land grants of better understand some of the plans percent of the number of stockholders 
155,000,000 acres or an area almost which are being proposed for hand- m the railroads of the country held 


about one-half of the number of shares 


They have also given the railroads cash ling this complex question. © This of stock.” It showed that 13 stock- 


subsidies amounting to nearly three- article gives some of the argu holders own the Philadelphia and 
~~ . ments I 
quarters of a billion dollars and donated ; S 8 : Reading Railroad; 17 shareholders own 
to them free of all charge, many in favor of Government ownership the Pennsylvania Company, as dis- 
valuable terminals and sites in cities. of the railroads and some of the tinguished from the Pennsylvania 


Railway Company; 326 shareholders 


tecting the legitimate rights of farmers reasons why the author believes own the Chicago, Burlington and 


I ote aPC iatce, Theownes, that such an arrangementisforthe  Quiticy Railroad. ond the rt 
ing dow: . ‘ : ? : i ° 
of the railroads, however, have used best interest of farmers. We know that during the war, the 


railroads were unable to meet the 
situation. They were fighting among 





pose, as an excuse for constantly in- 
creasing freight rates. Most farmers 
will remember that several years ago 
Senator La Follette started a fight for the valuation of the rail- 
roads. His purpose was to find out whether the roads were 
over-capitalized, and if so, how much watered stock they con- 
tained, and how much could be squeezed out so as to reduce 
freight rates. When his bill eame to the first vote in the Senate, 
he was the only man to vote for it, but when it was finally 
adopted, the vote was almost unanimous. 
Roads Over-Capitalized 

The railroads are today capitalized for about $19,000,000,000. 
On the basis of the most careful figures we have been able to 
get to date, we are confident that at least $5,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 of this capitalization is watered stock and does 
not represent any money actually invested by the railroads and 
that, therefore, the railroads are not entitled to earn a penny 
on this amount. 

Mr. George A. Henshaw, Corporation Commissioner of 
Oklahoma, recently stated: “Practically 90 percent of the 
railroads in the United States have been originally financed 
by the issuance of from $20,000 to $25,000 in bonds, and $20,000 
to $25,000 in stock per mile of road. These bonds were sold to 
a financial institution and an equal amount of stock given with 
the sale of each bond. The stocks represented no investment 
whatever.’’ There are 250,000 miles of railroads. If we take 
Commissioner Henshaw’s figures, $20,000 of stock issued per 
mile of road as a false capitalization amounts to $5,000,000,000. 
In addition to this, the value of the land grants to the railroads 
has increased several billions of dollars, probably $4,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000. Under the charter or franchise 
granted most of the railroads and under the constitution of 
most of the states in which they secured their charters, they 
are not entitled to any dividends exeept upon their actual in- 
vestments and private rights which they have. The state 
constitutions and the franchises of the railroads were intended 
to protect the public. They are equally not entitled to be paid 
a cent for any other value than that which they are permitted 
to return under the constitutions of the states where they 
secured their franchises, or under the franchises themselves. 
In spite of this fact, the railroads have been trying to get thru 
a system of valuation which would add over $8,600,000,000 
to present capitalization of the railroads of the country. 

e most important thing from the farmer’s point of view— 
to secure immediate reduction of freight rates, is to complete 











themselves and they were not patriotic 
enough to give up the chances of mak- 
ing big money—they were also inefficient. The government 
had to step in and take them over and operate them for the 
— of the war, by a law which provided that they should 
returned within twenty-one months after the end of the 
war. We must soon decide whether we want the railroads to go 
back to private ownership under any arrangement, or to be 
bought by the government, not to be run for profitas they will 
be under private ownership, but for the public welfare. Of 
course, the railroads want to go back but on their own terms. 
They demand a government guarantee. Judge Robert S. 
Lovett, president of the Union Pacific Railway System, says 
the choice of the country with respect to railroad transportation 
is between: “1. Inadequate and impoverished railroad tran- 
sportation facilities, or 

2. Government ownership of the railroads, or 

3. A guarantee by the government of a reasonable return 
upon railroad capitalization, or 

4. Rates that will be reasonable under all the circumstances 
determined by a government agency that will consider the 
needs of the traffic and the needs of the carrier, with the right 
to each carrier to keep whatever profit it can make out of such 
rates so established, by good management, good service, 
economy, wise investment, andsuccessin competingfor business.” 

No.4 means that very little supervision of railroads is wanted 
by the railroads and that the railroads know they have got 
to increase their rates heavily. 

We hope that the farmers of America will stop, look and 
listen a good while to Judge Lovett’s statements. They must 
remember that we have not had government ownership nor 
real government operation of the railroads. We have had 
overnment eunteal and a form of operation under the most 
difficult circumstances in the country’s history. Unfortunately 
the President was badly advised and recommended a guaranteed 
compensation to the railroads which was at least $250,000,000 
to $300,000,000 a year, about one-third more than they were 
entitled to earn. Freight rates have gone up since the govern- 
ment has had control of the roads but have they been increased 


any more than they would have been under private ownership? 
The chief cause of freight increases is that Congress voted such 
a large compensation—which was the average of the three 
pre-war years. We know that the average net increase in cost 
of freight transportation since the govern- (Continued on page 130 
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The Convincing Arguments of an Experiment Field 


By A. H. SNYDER 

















A crowd of farmers studying forage crops on an lowa experiment farm. 


GROWING crop, or the actual produce yielded by a 

growing crop, is about the most convincing argument 

that can be found. We may have our ideas about the 
best varieties, the best way to treat the soil, prepare the seed- 
bed, or plant the seed, but, when the crop itself says that it 
can do best when handled in a certain way and cannot do so 
well when treated some other way, the profitable thing to do 
is to give the crop the kind of treatment it says it likes,-even 
if it is contrary to some of our ideas. 

All of which is preliminary to saying that there is nothing 
which can equal a well-planned experiment field as a place to 
find out what crops like and what they do not like. Such 
a field is a regular encyclopedia of condensed, practical informa- 
tion and it is presented in such a clear, yet simple and con- 
vincing manner that it can be absorbed with a minimum of 
effort. When a man has seen one variety of soybeans growing 
in corn, with the leaves all on and just in the right condition 
to go into the silo with the corn, and beside this variety 
another variety which has shed practically all its leaves before 
time for filling silos, he has learned a lesson which he will not 
soon forget. If he ever attempts to grow soybeans with his 
corn for silage, he will give attention to selecting a variety 
well adapted to that purpose, and he will know where he can 
get reliable information as to which varieties are best. 

Every state*has its experiment fields in different localities, 
so as to obtain accurate information from the different types 
of soils and under conditions which are common to only a por- 
tion of the state. A short time ago, September 10th, I attended 
what is known as “Farm Crops and Soils Field Day,’’ at the 
Iowa Experiment Station. A number of states have events 
which are quite similar, and if you have never attended such 
an event, you have missed an opportunity that means dollars 
and cents to you, to say nothing of the pleasure, which is 
worth considerable trouble to enjoy. If your state has not made 
it a practice to invite its farm people to visit their experiment 
fields and study the results, it is time for the farmers to request 
such an opportunity. 


Putting Questions to Nature 
As I went over the experiment fields and listened to the 
experts in charge explain the different crops and soil treatments 
and heard them tell just what they were trying to find out by 
each piece of work they were carrying on, I could not keep 
from thinking of a definition that I learned years ago when 
was in school. There are mighty few definitions learned at that 
time that I can recall now, but, for some reason, this one seems 
to stick in my mind. We were told that an experiment is 
putting a question to nature and observing heranswer.” And 
the thought which kept coming tome was, ‘“These experts are 
certainly an inquisitive — + they can think of more ques- 
tions thana three-year-old youngster.” Old Mother Nature must 
have her hands full answering all the questions fired at her, but 
it does not seem to worry her in the After all, it is not 
very hard to answer questions when one knows the answers, 
and Mother Nature seems to know. At any rate, we have 
to take the answer she gives and there is no use arguing with 
her. The fellow who prefers to follow his own ideas rather 
han do what Nature indicates is best is not likely to break 
speed records in his progress toward success. 
But, to get back to that experiment field. All of the questions 
ich the experts in charge were trying to obtain answers to 
ed me as being intensely practical and valuable, and 
hundreds of farmers who had gathered to study the ex- 


east. 


the 
periments had the same impression. It would require a big 
book to tell about all the things they are finding out about 
soils 1 crops, and how they are doing it, and it is scarcely 
possil to more than mention just a few of the important 
lines of experiments in this article. We are constantly obtain- 
ing yrmation from the various experiment stations relative 
to the many problems with which farm people must deal and 
re of the things I saw and heard on this visit will be given 
ticles pertaining to the treatment of soils and the handling 


fundamental problems with which every 
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farmer is confronted is the maintenance of the fertility of his 
soil. The experiment stations of every state are helping in the 
solution of this problem, for upon it depends the success of 
every phase and type of farming. At the lowa Experiment 
Station every method of soil treatment and system of soil 
management which is thought practical and profitable on 
Iowa soils is being thoroly tested and some very definite results 
have already been obtained. As a matter of fact, some methods 
are being tested which are known to be unprofitable, for it 
means just as much to convince a man that he will lose by doin 

things a certain way as it does to convince him that he wil 

profit by doing them another way. 

Yield of Wheat Doubled 

Various kinds of commercial fertilizing materials and also 
the home produced fertilizers are being tested from the stand- 
point of their ability to maintain the producing power of the 
soil. For example, in this year’s wheat crop, manure increased 
the yield 8.8 bushels to the acre; manure, limestone, and rock 
phosphate increased the yield 11.8 bushels; when acid phosphate 
was used with manure and limestone, the yield was increased 
19.2 bushels, which was more than double the yield of 14.2 
bushels on untreated soil. 

The fact that a very small percentage of farmers have 
sufficient manure to cover as much ground as they would like 
to cover, or as it is necessary that they should cover if they 
maintain the fertility of their soil, is recognized and a series 
of experiments has been designed to help them solve this 

roblem. In these experiments, the possibility of keeping up 
ertility by returning all “crop residues” is being tested. By 
“erop residues,”’ is meant the straw from the small grain crops, 
the stalks from the corn crop, and the straw from the clover 
crop in case it is threshed for seed. Otherwise the second 
crop of clover is plowed under, or perhaps pastured lightly on 
the land. Even tho this system of eropping has only been in 
operation a few years and the soil at the beginning was perhaps 
better than average Iowa soil, it is already showing its effect. 
Land which has received its crop residues and also limestone 
and rock phosphate or acid phosphate produced between 
seven and eight bushels more wheat this year than land ad- 
joining which had received no treatment. 

Then, there are the various kinds of crop rotations. Regard- 
less of the size of a man’s farm or the crops which he desires to 
grow, he is almost certain to find on this experiment field a 
crop rotation which fits his needs, and he can find out just how 
effective a given rotation is proving in keeping up the fertility 
of the soil. if other treatments are necessary in connection wit 
a given rotation in order to maintain crop yields, he can obtain 
information as to the treatments which are giving best results. 

New Crops Tested 

When it comes to crops that have not been commonly 
or generally grown in a locality, there is always the question 
of whether or not they can be successfully and profitably grown, 
and if it is proven that they can be, there are endless questions 
as to the methods of growing and handling them. Here is 
where the field tests are extremely valuable. The results of 
such tests furnish just the kind of information that farmers 
want, and they save the expense which would be incurred if it 
were necessary for a considatable number of farmers to make 
the tests themselves in order to find out whether certain 
crops or certain methods were profitable. 

One of the crops which has demonstrated its right to a 
place on cornbelt farms is soybeans and this crop is being 
given a thoro test on the lowa experiment field. In later issues 
we will give you some of the things that have been found out 
about soybeans. In this article it is only possible to mention 
some of the tests as an indication of the definite and practical 
knowledge that is being obtained concerning this crop, and in 
order that you may know the kind of questions which your 
experiment station is prepared to answer for you. 

One test is designed to determine the best date for seeding 
soybeans. Plantings were made at weekly intervals beginning 
on April 18. According to those in charge of the work “‘satis- 
factory results may be had from seedings (Continued on page 56) 
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plot of soybeans for hay. These beans yielded two and one-half tons 


Medium green soybeans in corn for silage of cured hay to the acre 

















Medium green soybeans to the right; Ito San to the left. Note the time of dropping their ted clover seeding in oats. The Iowa 105 oat has 
leaves. This is an important point when beans are grown for silage or for hogging down been found an excellent nurse crop for clover 
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The actual amounts of wheat obtairied from one-tenth acre under different soil treatments 
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PRIDE AND THE HIRED MAN 


Some Labor Considerations For Farmers 
By L. M. GRAVES 


for the good of the farmer or of the country. And per- 

haps nobody knows just why this kind of labor is scarce. 
Most people will probably agree that it is mainly a result 
of laborers moving to town. There are other things, but this 
is probably the main reason for the shortage. But to say this 
explains nothing. It is merely to state a condition existing. 
Farmers are interested in the labor problem only to know 
what to do about it. If their labor is migrating to town it’s all 
very nice to know the fact. But it isn’t going to help them to 
get or retain labor unless it is understood why the migration is 
taking place. 

This is the significant thing, the real explanation, which no- 
body seems to understand precisely. Various persons have 
varying explanations. My own idea is that laborers move 
to town because they get more out of it. They get a better 
living for their year’s work, as things now stand, and do less 
work than in the country. 

This discussion it should be understood is narrowed down 
to the wage earners. We are not here concerned with the farm 
owners who retire and move to town, or their sons who go 
to the city to become salaried workers and business men. They 
help to create a scarcity of farm labor, of course, but we are 
now dealing with those of the “laboring class,”” the men that 
farm owners and operators want to hire. Probably some 
people will not agree with me that they are really better off 
for going to the city to work in a factory, for a construction 
company or for a street railway. 

Country vs. City Wages 

But here are some facts. They are a little out-of-date 
but I have no doubt they represent the present situation ac- 
curately: In 1909 the average wages of a farm hand in the 
United States was $28.22 a month without board, say $350 
a year. At the same time factory employees were averaging 
about $460 per annum and employees of street railways $680. 
[hese concerns use the same type of men who work by the 
month on the farm. The farm hand could get on the average, 

vy, $500 a year in the city. That makes a difference of $150 
in favor of the city job. 

Of course you object that things are so much higher in 
town that the country laborer is still better off. The worker in 
the industries has to pay higher rent, he has to pay for water, 
light and fuel, and the necessities of life cost more. There is 

mething to this. But I don’t think it will hold water. If 

did the laborers would come flocking back to the farms. 
People on the average will have to be credited with knowing 
what suits them best. 

Did you ever stop to consider that if things cost more in the 

ity it must be because they are worth more? If they were 
not, the men who have things to sell in the city certainly don’t 
have things so well monopolized that they could keep on for- 
ever making everybody pay more than things were worth. 
That isn’t reasonable. It must be admitted that there is some- 
thing approaching monopoly in building sites and that therefore 
rent is too high. But as a general proposition, if people in town 
pay more for things than people on the farm, it must be because 
they are worth more to them. 

These laborers move to town and they pay ten, twelve, fifteen 
dollars a month for a house no better than they could get in 
the country for two to four dollars, or maybe furnished free. 
any better? Certainly it’s better. It has electric 
It’s on a street car line where they can all 
the car for the show any evening. It is on a paved street 
I] They are living “civilized.’”’ Compare their 
with that the average farmer furnishes a hired man. 
them more. But it is more than worth 
they think it is, which amounts to the same 
1 the city with its luring lights and stores, have 
neig rs and some place to go and papers to read, and be thru 
wo! t five when the farm hand still has four hours of field 

ind chores ahead of him. 

Besides, everyone seems to feel that in farming or working 
things are organized at present, he is 


| : VERYBODY knows that farm labor is scarce, too scarce 
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it of the swing of things; that somehow he and his work 


we out of joint with the times. We shall return to this point 
ater. 

The sum and substance of the matter, then, is that the laborer 
gets more money for working in town and after those 
wages and the things that go with them. But still it isn’t 
althogether clear what the farmer is going to do about it. If 
the industrial employer can afford to pay the same man more 
wages than the farmer can we shall have to know why. 

There is and can be only one reason. That is that the laborer 
earns more in industrial employment. He produces el wee 
more value. The industries for some reason can be so conducted 
that a worker turns out more than he does on the farms as 
they are conducted. 

Now we have got to the bottom of the well. Can the farmers 
reorganize things so that the laborer can produce as much— 
and hence get as much—on the farm as he can in town? If so 
the farmer can attract labor. If not he will have to do pretty 
much without. For to get labor he is going to have to pay 
higher wages. 

I believe he can do this. 

Two things are necessary: Pay higher wages, and make 
the farm job more attractive. Organize farming so that workers 
can produce as much as they do in the industries. Then the 
farmers can pay as high wages. Build up different surroundings 
on the farm so the laborers can buy the things they want with 
their money and the root of the difficulty is dug out. This, I 
hope, is not an impossible program. 

The question now is one of means. What kind of farming 
will make labor more productive? How change rural condi- 
tions? 

Making farm labor more productive is the same thing as 
making farming more profitable. The way to do this in the 
fertile fields of the middle west is to buy more machinery. 
Put more capital on the land. Use bigger plows and cultivators, 
bigger teams. Buy tractors and twelve foot cut binders, hay- 
loaders and manure spreaders. More machinery and more 
power will increase profits and boost wages in a general farming 
business much the same as in manufacturing and transporta- 
tion. This is no theory. It has been proved by experiment 
and observation. It takes fewer men per quarter section to 
farm in this way. Each of them produces more wealth, and he 
either makes more profit as an owner or earns more wages 
as an employee. 

More capital on the land is one of the outstanding needs 
of agriculture. It will both reduce the demand for hired help 
and increase the wages that can be offered for what is aed 
It is up to the farmers and all interested in farming to find ways 
and means of securing this additional capital on terms that will 
make possible its profitable utilization. 

Farm Hands Need Personal Interest 

There is another important way of increasing output per 
man and consequently farm wages. That is by giving the hand 
an interest in the farm, putting him on his own responsibility 
as an addition to wages. This is capital-labor copartnership. 
It works as well in farming as in industry. This is not theory, 
either. I know of two cases in my own state where farmers of 
the highest rank give their hired men fields to work on the 
shares and pay them wages the year round. And there are no 
strings to it. The men work on their own crops as many days in 
tilling and harvest seasons as they think necessary. If it should 
be every day fit for work in any particular month, they would 
draw their monthly pay check just the same. 

These men are highly successful farmers. They say the 
scheme pays, and have practised it for years. They have dis- 
covered that even a farm hand likes to have his chance in 
life, and will do better work for having some personal interest 
in the work. These hands are permanent. They look forward 
to laying up enough in a few years to go to farming for them- 
selves. And they often succeed in so doing. Consequently they 
are willing to work with their hands and with their brains 
when they are on the job. And they wouldn’t think of running 
off in the middle of a crop season, and leaving everything 
to grow up in weeds. When farmers have solved this central 
problem of wages, they will have gone far (Continued on page 58 
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On every type of 
road that is traveled 
by motor cars, the 
sharp clean charac- 
ters of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
have plainly written 
this impressive story 
0 6 
More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind 











This is on actual photograph of 
the impression left on a brick 
pavement by the Goodyear 
All. Weather Tread 
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YOU ARE KEEPER OF THE GATE 


A Lesson in Tooth Brushing and Health 


By ALSON SECOR 


HE most wonderful and important canal in the world is the 

alimentary canal down which passes the foods and drinks 

which make for health and happiness or ill health and 
misery. At the entrance of this canal are the teeth. They are 
the much abused guardians of our welfare. 

f we didn’t wash our feet any oftener than most of us clean 
our teeth they would smell to heaven. The Creator seems to 
have figured it out that man’s breath was going to be rotten 
the nostrils were so shaped that the breath is blown down- 


ward away from the faces of those around us. Other animals 
than man so live that their breaths are not offensive and 
their nostrils are not thus constructed. 

What makes an offensive breath? Rotten teeth; decayed 


food around the teeth; unassimilated food in the system, 
called catarrh to dignify it. 

What makes rotten teeth? Decay. A tooth is covered on 
its exposed parts with a very hard bony substance called 
enamel. This enamel protects the less dense tooth substance 
called dentine. Cracking nuts, hard candy, or biting unex- 
pectedly upon cherry pits or hard particles in the food may 

h. Extremes of heat and 


check or crack the enamel of a toot 

cold will do the same. Don’t 

follow hot coffee with ice 

cream too « le ely ‘ EEPUUEOLEOU EEDA ENA EN GAEOOETDEECLEA TEU EEA EERO DAROEO SORE AOEUEEOEU DETOURS 
W he mn toc “ul lodges against Fig. 16A shows a bad mess and 


very important to keep clean, 


a tooth, it soon ferments by tho difficult 
0 « cu 


the action of bacteria whic 

thrive in warm, moist dark 
places The bacterial fer- 
mentation creates an acid 


which dissolves the enamel, 
especially if it is cracked or 
checked. This breaks down 
the hard protecting covering 
of a tooth and decay contin- 
ues deeper and deeper be- 
cause it gets a more favor- 
able place for action 

Decay usually occurs first 
between the teeth because 
there is where food lodges for 
fermentation. It also may 
lodge in the deep cracks or 
wrinkles on top of the double 


bedfellow ! 


able. 


adhering to them. 





teeth. It goes 
deeper and deeper 
until you are 
aware that hot or 
cold food and 
drink makes. you 
jump, or sweet or 
sour hurts you. 
Neglect such a 
tooth and it soon 
becomes a thump- 
ing toothache. 
Further neglect 
ind it becomes a 
dead tooth which 
ner or later 
abses Ss and 
give you that 
steady pain which 
results in a swol- 
len jaw. Men 


sometimes have 
teeth that never hurt, yet are rotted down to mere shells. If 
they use tobacco this may occur because the “‘nerve’”’ is deadened 
by the nicotine. Unfortunately the nicotine does not pickle 
the bacteria and prevent decay. 
Can you imagine the condition in the garbage can at 3 A. M. 
It takes heat, moisture and lack of sunlight 
to promote bacterial activity. These conditions are favorable 
in the garbage can; the food is there and the bacteria are having 
And they are creating an acid. .The stuff gets sour— 


on a warm night? 


a Teast 
and smells rotten! 

Chey who do not brush their teeth have the 3 A. M. garbage 
can conditions right in their mouths. Pity the sleeping bed- 
fellow! 

Che prevention of decay is cleanliness. I will show you how 
to keep the teeth clean. Suppose you did not wash your face 


hands or body any oftener than you wash your teeth—some 
may escape the criticism. Can you imagine using the same 
unwashed dishes every meal? It is unthinkable. Yet many use 
the same teeth every meal with the refuse of preceding meals 
adhering to them. Dishwashing is a regular duty—a habit of 
cleanliness that every person insists on. Teeth washing should 
likewise be a habit. We should feel just as uncomfortable with 
dirty teeth as we do with dirty hands and face, uncombed hair, 





EY who do not brush their teeth 
have the 3 a. m. garbage-can conditions 
right in their mouths. 


Can you imagine using the same un- 
washed dishes every meal ? 
Yet many use the same teeth every 
meal with the refuse of preceding meals 


We should feel just as uncomfortable 
with dirty teeth as we do with dirty hands 
and face, uncombed hair, unwashed body. 


unwashed body. The first step should be removal of all tartar 
and stains. Only a dentist can do this. The next step is clean- 
ing the teeth as well as possible with a good toothpick after 
every meal. Do not-use the cheap, coarse, slivery, wooden picks, 
or the hard, round ones. Those that have one sharp and one 
thin flat end are best. Quill picks—well you will not throw them 
away after using so do not buy them. Dental floss silk may be 
necessary to reach some spaces. A cotton thread can be used 
but it will not serve quite as well as the prepared dental floss 


on sale at drug 
stores. It is not 
considered proper 


to have toothpicks 
on the table any 
more, and it is very 
improper to use @ 
toothpick at the 
table. If putting 
the picks up on a 
sideboard is going 
to cause any mem- 
ber of the family to 
neglect picking the 
teeth then violate 
good taste for the 
sake of saving the 
teeth. And if pick- 
ing the teeth will 
not be done away from the 
table then the lesser of two 
evils should be permitted. 
The brush should be of 
ad size for the mouth. 
ere are small ones for 
children. It should be medi- 
um stiff, with bristles not too 
close together—rather in 
small bundles, and so 
trimmed on the ends that 
the brush looks like Fig re 
A. A cheapbrush is no 
because it can only 
rush the outside surfaces 
that are most apt to be clean 
anyway by action of the 
tongue and cheeks. The 
bristles are flexible tooth- 
icks which push the food 
rom between the teeth as 
well as brush it from exposed 
surfaces. 
The next thing is to know 


Pity the sleeping 


It is unthink- 


Fig. 18 shows how the baby teeth 
should look from the front, well 
spaced for the coming of the 
big permanent teeth These are 
easily kept clean. 











how to use a good brush after 

you get one. Some use the 
brush by sliding it back and forth across the teeth and feel 
content with the job. You actually brush food into the crevices 
between the teeth and you clean only the surface least likely te 
decay. The brush should be rotated up and down so that the 
notched bristle surface brushes the teeth toward the ends of the 
teeth. The little bundles of bristles get in between the teeth 
and clean every surface. The brushing should be as thoro inside 
as outside, always brushing lengthwise of the teeth as much as 
possible rather than crosswise, 

What tooth paste or powder or wash should be used? That’s 
up to you. There are many good ones. It may not be neces- 
sary to use a powder or soap every day. But it is poor economy 
to try to save tooth sawibe, paste or mouth wash. Be sure 
and rinse the mouth, gushing the water between the teeth to 
wash out loosened particles. An antiseptic mouth wash may be 
used after every brushing if that seems necessary. In case of 
pyorrhea it is necessary. If your teeth are hard to keep clean 
then they will need more care than teeth that are even, smooth, 
not too close together, with every surface easy to cleanse. 

If mother will let the little child see her brush her teeth every 
day, the child will want to imitate her. When she does want to 
do that, give her a little brush and teach her how to use it. If 
children get the habit they cannot neglect their teeth any more 
than they can their hands, faces or hair. One feels clean after 
brushing the teeth. Cultivate the habit of feeling clean. 

There are always present in the mouth great numbers of 
bacteria. The somal number do no harm. A dandelion here 
and there in a lawn does no harm, but when they get to be a 
solid mass they kill the grass. 

Here are some actual cases of before and after. These women 
were not in the habit of brushing their teeth at all. The record 
was made each week for three weeks after beginning to use the 
toothbrush and mouth wash. 

Mrs. A before brushing had 6,100,000,000 bacteria per fixed 
standard used asa basis. At the end of (Continuedon page 124) 
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The hard . hitting Wia- 
chester puttern ts evenly 
dwtributed No game gets 
through, and no game ts 
mutilated, 
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HE steady game-getting qualities of 
Winchester Loaded Shells have made 
them the favorite shells of experienced 
shooters. Under all weather conditions they 
play true to form, shooting a strong, even 
spread of shot. The Winchester waterproof- 
ing process prevents swelling from dampness; 
special lubrication of the paper fibres prevents 
brittleness and splitting in dry weather. 

The Winchester system of wadding and 
loading is the result of repeated experiments 
to determine the most effective control of 
the gas blast. 

The tough, springy driving wad expands 
and fills the bore snugly, completely sealing 
in the gas behind. This wad offers just enough 
resistance to the gas blast to insure complete 
combustion of every grain of powder, so that 
the full energy of the whole powder charge 
is developed at the muzzle. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, snug-fitting 
driving wad is slightly checked by the muzzle 
choke or constriction, while the shot cluster 
travels on unbroken by gas blast or wadding, 
making the hard-hitting uniform pattern for 
which Winchester Shells are world famous. 
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A patchy pattern osten 
means a miss, many times 
@ cripple, and sometimes 
badly mutilated game. 





GAME-GETTERS 


Uniform shells, From primer to crimp, 
Winchester Shells are so balanced in con- 
struction as to insure the maximum epee 
possible from any load. The broad fish-tail 
flash from the primer gives even and thorough 
ignition; the driving wads completely seal in 
the gas behind the shot; the stiffness of the 
crimp or turnover at the shell head is varied 
exactly according to different loads, great 
care being taken never to stiffen it to such 
a degree that it offers undue resistance to 
the powder explosion. 


Clean hits and more of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in the 
field or at the traps, be sure your shells are 
Winchester Leader and Repeater for smoke- 
less; Nublack and New Rival for black 
powder. Leading hardware and sporting 

oods dealers in every community carry 
inchester arms and ammunition. They 
will be glad to assist you in determining the 
articular load best suited to your purpose. 
pon request, we will send you, free of 
charge, our interesting booklet on Win- 
chester Shotguns and Loaded Shells. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Hollanders Conquering the Sea 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than tweaty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 








E read in ancient story 
that Xerxes whipped 
the sea, but this month 


we will take a look at the little 
nation who conquered the sea. 
A million acres of their land 
which is as rich as the valley 
of the Nile have actually been 
rescued from the water. And 
the end is not yet, for we are 
told that within the next few years a large lake is to be drained, 
and thus hundreds of thousands of acres will be rescued from 
the sea and be made to blossom as the rose. 





The country is Holland, a land which is about the size of the 
state of Maryland. One-fourth of its entire area is below 
the sea level, and its great dykes, were they placed end to 
end. would make an immense dam more than fifteen hundred 
miles long and in some places from thirty to sixty feet high. 
Almost the entire country is a net work of canals. A single one 
of these canals cost more than fifteen million dollars and it is 


less than fifty miles in length. 

The faith of these Holland people in times of adversity is 
one of the wonders of history. For a hundred years they 
struggled against powerful Spain, but their faith saved them. 
It is said that at the siege of Leyden they were reduced 
to such desperate straits that all they had to eat was 
dogs and cats. In derision they were called “dog and cat 
eaters.” They replied to their enemies: “As long as you hear 
the bark of a dog or the mew of a cat, the city holds. When 
these are gone we will devour our left arms, retaining the right 
to defend our homes and our freedom. When all are gone 
we will set fire to the city and with our wives and children 
perish rather than see our families destroyed and our religion 
desecrated.” 

Think of it—a country, one-half of which is below the 
level of the water, some of it sixteen feet lower than the ocean, 
which is only a few miles away! What watchfulness and anxiety 
bordering upon fear must occupy every moment both night 
and day! fh a single century thirty-five great inundations 
literally swallowed up several hundred thousand people. In- 
stead of disheartening them, like ants, they went to work 
at once to rebuild their dykes and with the aid of gigantic 
windmills pumped the water back into the sea. 

These windmills are not only used to pump water, but they 
saw wood, grind corn, crush seeds, make paper, and do about 
everything else imaginable. While they are imperilled all 
the time by water, they make the water serve them in numerous 
ways. Their fences are ditches full of water. How their cattle 
and horses have been trained to stay in a small lot surrounded 
by a small ditch full of water which they could easily jump 
over, is a mystery, but every visitor to Holland has seen it 
with his own eyes. 

The Dutch people are great farmers and stock raisers. As 
their country has no minerals, the people depend upon agri- 
culture more than in most any other part of the world. Sup- 
porting a population of four 


fully tilled. The main agricultural product is potatoes, of 
which they raise about one hundred million bushels per 
annum. Then come oats, twenty million bushels, rye fifteen 
million and about one-third as much wheat Of the 
fruits, cherries, apples, pears and strawberries stand at the 


head of the list. . They build ships, refine sugar, dredge 
oysters, ‘listill liquor and brew beer. They 
carpets, eather and paper goods, make chocolate and cut 


liamonds as well as produce gold and silver articles and 


til 
pottery. The Hollander uses his cow like one of the family. 
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undred and seventy people B&, 
per square mile, every foot of the land of course is care- Gas 







He keeps her in the house when 
the weather is cold, washes 
and conibs her hair more often 
than his own, and keeps her 
room as clean as any room in 
the house. She chews her cud 
contentedly and the only 
thing about her which is tied 
up is her tail which is fastened 
to a beam above to keep it from getting soiled. Of course milk, 
butter and cheese are not a small part of the living in that 
country. Often in a Holland home the sitting room, dining 
room and sleeping room are the same. People sleep in bunks 
one above the other like berths in a steamship or sleeping car. 

The great bird in Holland is the stork, which is kept and 
given a home because of the service rendered in keeping down 
toads and frogs. The people who live in the lowest ground 
make nests for the storks upon posts erected for the purpose, 
and almost every Dutch city has a pet colony of these birds. 
The Dutch folk-lore tells of the tragedy of the stork colony 
away back in the fifteenth century which occurred during the 
breeding season. The town of Delft caught fire and when the 
other storks made ready for flight their offspring were too 
young to fly and too heavy to be carried, and rather than 
leave their young, the old birds went back to their nests and 
perished. 

The two great popular recreation amusements are cyclin 
and skating. Roads are good so the former can be seudiend 
the year around, while the latter of course can only be indulged 
in during the winter time. These people become so skilled on 
the ice that they can beat an express train, and to skate a hun- 
dred miles in an afternoon is an ordinary excursion. Some 
years ago a record of four miles in five minutes was established 
which is “going some,” on skates. 

In the beginning of winter when the skating season opens, 
the young men and maidens have a great time going to the city 
of Gouda. The young men go to buy long pipes and bring them 
home in safety either in their mouths or pockets. The fair 
maidens try to waylay them and cause them to break these 
pipes. Likewise the maidens purchase brittle cakes and at- 
tempt to carry them home in bags without breaking them up, 
and the young men endeavor to knock the bags from their 
hands and thus “break the cake.” They all have a gay time. 

Skating is ruled by a sort of a national society. The fee is 
so small that anyone can join it. This society decides when 
skating is safe, marks the routes and employs sweepers to keep 
these Richways clear from snow, etc. Everyone must obey 
the rules laid down by this society, consequently serious ac- 
cidents are rare. One week each year they have a great festival 
called the “Kermis’’ which is not unlike the old-fashioned 
carnival in this country. All kinds 
of amusements are indulged in and 
all have a jolly time. St. Nicholas 
Day which occurs on December 
fifth, is also a t day in Holland, 
especially for the children. 

largest city in Holland is 
Amsterdam, which contains more 
than half a million people. This is 
a walled city, but the walls are 
water in the shape of canals. There 
are four of them, the outermost 
one being called the Singel or 
“gurdle.”” Across these canals 
are sraaler canals running diag- 
onally and the city itself is as 
tho built on a thousand islands. 
These larger canals are almost 
filled with ships of various 
(Continued on page 135) 
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The New Overland 4, with Three-Point Cantilever 
Springs, the Greatest Improvement in 


Riding Comfort Since Pneumatic Tires 


HIS handsome new 

i Overland bas a Spring- 
base of 130 inches—yet 

100 


a wheelbase of only 


inches. 


It is a new type of car 
with a new standard of rid- 
ing comfort. 


The springs are Three- 
Point-Cantilever springs of 
Chrome Vanadium steel, a 
new type of spring exclusive 
with this new Overland. 


They give the Overland 4, 
with its light weight and 
ease of driving, the road- 
comfort and road-steadiness 
formerly confined to heavy, 
expensive cars of long wheel- 
base 


They end the ordinary 
bouncing, vibrating over the 
bumps. They stop the usual 
swaying, twisting and jars 
that fatigue the passengers 
and rack the car. 


The wheels and springs go 
up and down, following the 
bumps, but the passengers 
and car are shielded from 
road blows. The Three-Point 
Springs protect the mechan- 
ism from road injuries and 
prolong the life of the car. 


Light weight brings great 
economy of tiresand gasoline. 


High quality materials and 
workmanship 
Overland 4 througnout. 
equipment is 


are used in 
Its 
high grade, 








complete from Auto- Lite 
Starting and Lighting to 
Demountable Rims. 


Ask the Overland dealer 
to show you this new motor 
ear which has been tested 
more than 250,000 miles, let 
him explain to you its ex- 
clusive Three-Point Canti- 
lever Springs, then 





Select rough roads that 
you formerly dreaded to ride 
over and see what it means 
to ride in Overland 4. 


Overland 4 Touring $845; 
Roadster, $845; Coupe, 
$1325. Sedan $1375. Prices 
f. o. b. Toledo. 











WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Limited, Toronto, 


Willys-Overland, 





Canada 
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A Comparison of Early U. S. History With Present Times 


By ALSON SECOR 


and the standpatters; the venturesome who want to bet- 

ter conditions, and the conservatives who would leave 
things as they are for fear a mistake might be made. It has 
been that way in all history and will continue to the end of time. 
These differences of mind are found in every community and 
in almost every home. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the terms of peace sigaed 
at Versailles and the league of nations covenant should be 
bitterly assailed in every nation. They do not, cannot suit 
everybody. No law ever did that. Law would not be 
if selfishness were not existent in the human soul. The time 
when the lion and the lamb can lie down together has not yet 


Hist life is divided into two classes, the progressives 


come 

We are accustomed to think of the constitution of the United 
States as the greatest human state instrument. It has been the 
mode! for all modern republics. We are apt to think, unless we 
read history, that our forefathers got together at the close of 
the revolutionary war and in a little love feast struck off this 
most wonderful state paper without a hitch. Anyone can easily 
verify in any public fibrany what I am going to tell you now 
about those troublous times. It sounds like the present. 

New League of Colonies Needed 


For three years after the treaty of peace, public affairs were 


the close vote of 89 to 79. New York was still in a turmoil of 
debate. Literature pro and con was abundant. Her desire that 
the nationa! capital be somewhere in New York gave political 
advantage to those favoring adoption, so on June 27, 1788, this 
colony voted to ratify. Much the same arguments were used 
in this debate as are now used against the leagure of nations. 
Rhode Island and North Carolina persisted in refusing to 
ratify. On November 13, 1789, North Esrolina swung into Tine. 
Providence and Newport, R. I., seceded from the common- 
wealth. Then the question of dividing the colony between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut made the obstreperous little 
colony vote for adoption of the constitution on May 29, 1790. 


Ls _ Franklin’s Plea 
Benjamin Franklin, eighty-two years old when the con- 
stitutional convention of which he was a member was formu- 
lating the new constitution, said in his last great speech a few 
things which ought to be considered in the debate today over 
the league of nations. Too feeble to stand and deliver it, a writ- 
ten copy was read by another. He said: 

_ I confess that I do not entirely approve of the constitution at present, but, 
sir, I am not sure I shall never approve. For, having lived long, j have many 
instances of being obliged by better inclination or fuller consideration to 
change opinions even on Important subjects which I once thought right, 
found to be otherwise. It is therefore that the older I grow the more apt I 
am to doubt my own judgment and to pay more respect to the judgment of 

others Most men, indeed, as well as most 
sects in religion, think themselves in possession 
of all truth and that whenever others differ 








in a condition bordering on chaos. The 
imperiled state of the Republic was 
] \ ith al rm by the sagacious DOORAEEDNEDEL HEEL LONORAHoReEON OO AO EOneaaS 


Vi i 
patriots who had carried the Revolu- 
tion to a successful issue. It was seen 
that unless the articles of confederation 
could be replaced with a better system, 
the nation would go to ruin,” 
Redpath in his History of the United 
States, page 358. 

This would indicate that the nations 
of chis world war may expect chaos for 
e period following the signing of peace 
unless a better international agreement 
be created than the separate treaties 
between nations. 

“While the constitutional convention 
was in session at Philadelphia the last 
Colonial Congress was sitting in New 
York. The fatter body,” says Red- 
path,“‘was in a feeble and distracted 
Only eight states were rep- 
resented. It was evident that the old 
Confederation, under which the col- 
onies had won their freedom, was tot- 
tering to its fall.’ Page 359. 

\ constitutional convention was 
lled and all the colonies except Rhode 


rm 
J nue 


says 


condition. 


| 


island responded to the call. 
delegates sat for nearly six months 
cr g in secret the constitution of 


in 
tr l nits d Stutes. 
“The (constitutional) Convention 
sat with closed doors, and it employed 
no stenographie reporters. The dele- 


MADISON ANSWERS 
OBJECTIONS 


“TT cannot have escaped those 

who have attended with can- 
dor to the arguments employed 
against the extensive powers of 
the government, that the authors 
of them have very little considered 
how far these powers were neces- 
sary means of attaining anecessary 
end. They have chosen rather to 
dwell on the inconveniences which 
must be unavoidably blended with 
all political advantages, and on the 
possible abuses which must be in- 
cident to every power or trust of It 
which a beneficial use can be made. Toon And t think f 
This method of handling the sub- 
ject cannot impose on the good sense 
of the people of America. 


from them it isso far error. Steel, a Protestant, 
in a dictation tells the pope that the only 
difference between our two churches is their 
opinions of the certainty of their doctrines, 
The Roman church is infallible and the Church 
of England is never in the wrong. 

But tho many private persons think almost 
as highly of their own infallibility as that of 
their sect, few express it so naturally as a cer- 
tain French lady who in a little dispute with 
her sister said, “I don't know how it happens, 
sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that 
is always in the right.” 

In these statements, sir, I agree to this con- 
stitution, with all its faults if they are such, 
because I think a general government is neces- 
sary for us, and there is no form of government 
but what may be a blessing if well administered. 
And I believe further that it is likely to be well 
administered for a course of years and can only 
end in despotism as other forms have done be- 
fore it when the people shall become so cor- 
rupted as to need despotic government, being 
incapable of any other. 

doubt, too, whether any other convention 
we can obtain may be able to make a better 
constitution, for when you assemble a number 
of men to have the advantage of their joint wis- 
dom, you inevitably assemble with those men 
all their prejudices, their passions, their errors 
in opinion, their local interests and their selfish 
views. From such an assembly can a perfect 
production be expected? 
therefore astonishes me, sir, to find this 
so near perfection as it 
does. And I think it will astonish our enemies 
who are waiting with confidence to hear that 
our councils are confounded like those of the 
builders of Babylon and our states are on the 
int of separation, only to meet hereafter for 
he purpose of cutting each other's throats. 

Thus I consent, sir, to this constitution be- 
cause I expect no better, and because I am not 
sure that this is not the best. The opinion I 
have had of its errors I sacrifice to the public 





ites wished the people to know only 
the conclusions at which they should 
to see only the completed work 

not the discussions, the yeah the criticisms, the reject- 
ed plans, and the canzpromises. And even when the work was 
done they sought to hide the official journal of their proceedings 
lest it should furnish suggestions against the constitution.” 


rrive, 


Che Story of the Constitution, by Rossiter Johnson, 40. 
Such was the constitution adopted, after much debate, for 
the government of the American people. Would the people 


ratify it, or had the work been done in vain?’ Redpath, page 
361 

The convention completed the new constitution —_ in 
September, 1787, and Delaware was the first colony to ratify it, 
Decernber 3. The vote was unanimous in favor. ecember 13 
Pennsylvania voted 46 in favor and 23 against ratification. 
New Jersey voted unanimous in favor on December 19 and 
Georgia did the same January, 1788. January 9, Connecticut 
voted 128 to 40. “In Massachusetts the battle was hard fought 
and harely won. A ballot taken the 6th of February resulted in 
ratification by the close vote of 178 to 168.” This is the state 
which gives us Senator Henry Cabott Lodge, chief objector to 
the present league of nations constitution. 

Maryland ratified April 28, by a strong majority, as likewise 
did South Carolina. New Hampshire put up a bitter fight but 
ratification won by 57 to 46, June21. This being the ninthstate 
to ratify, the new constitution was assured. Virginia had not 
yet voted favorably. Washington and Madison were for the 
constitution and Jefferson and Patrick Henry against. On 


June 25 her constitutional convention declared fer adoption by 


good. I have never whispered a syllable of this 

abroad. Within these walls they were born 
and here they shall die. If every one of us in returning to our con- 
stituents were to report the objections he has had to it and endeavor to ob- 
tain partisan support of them we might prevent its being generally received, 
and thereby all the salutary effects and great advantages resulting 
naturally in our favor among foreign nations as wellas among ourselves 
from our real or apparent unanimity. 

Much of the strength and efficiency of any government in procuring and 
securing happiness to the people depends on the general opinion of the good- 
ness of that government as well as the wisdom and integrity of its govern- 
ment. I hope therefore, that for our own sake as part of the people and for 
the sake of our posterity we shall act heartily and unanimously in recommend- 
ing this constitution wherever our influence may extend and turn our future 
thoughts and endeavors to the means of having it well administered. On the 
whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that every member of the con- 
vention who may still have objections would with me on this occasion doubt 
a little of his own infallibility to make manifest our unanimity put his name 
to this instrument.—Story of the Constieation, page 117. 

Franklin’s views were expressed in the secrecy of the con- 
stitutional convention. He was appealing only to his fellow- 
workers on this great instrument. But we have the public appeal 
of another great statesman in the New York struggle—that of 
James M , later president. He said in his fortieth essay 
answering objections: 

Madison Answers Objectors 

“Tt cannot have escaped those who have attended with candor 
to the arguments employed against the extensive powers of 
the government, that the authors of them have very little 
considered how far these powers were necessary means of attain- 
ing a necessary end. They have chosen rather to dwell on the 
inconveniences which must be unavoid- {Continued on page 65. 
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Performance— 
Guaranteed 


Use ZELNICKER Gver-lyle Piston Rings on 
your automobile, tractor, stationary or any 
other farm engine cylinder up to 36-inch 
diameter---and their performance is guar- 
anteed! 

For they are made on sound mechanical 
principles that are unfailing. 
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. Six Point Circular Expansion and Zel- 
nicker’s Patented Right Angle Interlock 
a 
b construction insure perfect combustion and 
€ maximum compression. Besides, they give 
; maximum power efficiency on less fuel 
b and oil. 

A They will do all claimed for them. The 
4 broad earnest Guaranty Bond reproduced 
> here removes all doubt. They are giving 
N satisfaction to thousands of farmers---daily. 
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If your dealer doesn’t carry them, show him 
You will both benefit. 





this guarantee. 


Order From Your Dealer 


THE EVER TIGHT PISTON RING CO. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Read The Guaranty Bond 
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GUARANTY BonpD 


We guarantee 

> 
$3 produce higher compression, develop more power, and use & 
° 


e: less fuel and lubricating oil, you 
fe. We will refund the full purchase price to any pur- & 
fe chaser upon the return of the rings if they fail to give 
absolute satisfaction within a : 
e. from date of installation. 
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by mail if two-cent stamp is enclose Ad- 
| dress Subscribers’ Information Bureau, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowe 


| Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 





TO PROTECT YOUNG TREES 

Last winter rabbits and mice gnawed 
my young trees and several of them have 
since died. What is the best way to pre- 
vent such injury this winter?—H. O., IIL. 

For protection against mice clear : away 
the grass or weeds from about the tree, if 
there is such material in the orchard. 
After each snow of any considerable size 
tramp the snow down solidly next to the 
trunk of the tree. 

For rabbits the best remedy is extermi- 
nation. A boy, a dog and a gun can go a 
long ways toward clearing out this orchard 
pest. However, if this is impractical, the 
use of wire netting such as that used on 
window screens is very good, placing it 
about the tree in the form of a cylinder. 
If the lower end of this cylinder is buried 
in the ground a couple or three inches a 
very efficient protection is secured against 
mice also. In a similar way cylinders of 
birch bark may be used where the paper 
bireh tree is found. There are also veneer 
strips which are manufactured for this 
purpose. These are very thin pieces of 
wood which may be bent about the tree in 
cylindrical form and offer excellent pro- 
tection. Cornstalks in good condition or 
a thick covering of old newspapers about 
the trunk will give good protection also. 
However, these light. proof coverings 
should be removed as soon as the danger of 
injury 18 past. 

The use of lime sulphur, either pure or 
at winter strength, is a good preventive 
for mice and rabbits. It could be applied 
as soon as the leaves fall and as often as 
necessary thru the winter to keep the bark 
well covered. This should be applied well 
up on the branches to prevent injury in 
the higher parts of the tree in case snow 
drifts in and allows the rabbits to reach 
higher parts of the tree. It is observed, 
however, that lime sulphur will stop only 
the cottontail, and not the jack-rabbit. 


SILAGE FOR SHEEP 
Can I feed silage to shee p without injur- 
ing them?—V. 8., Nebr 
Corn silage may be fed to sheep without 
injury if it is not moldy or spoiled There 


has been some loss with sheep in feeding 
silage but it is probably due to the poor 
quality of the feed. Sheep are particularly 
susceptible to injury from mouldy, spoiled 
or greasy feeds so the utmost care must be 
ken that they obtain none of such char- 
cter If the silage is good, and was not 
cut too green, it will prove a good addition 
: supplement to a small grain feed and 
ovide a slight laxative. 


FEEDING INDIAN RUNNERS FOR 
EGGS 

Indian Runner ducks eat shelled 

and all such things that the 

? Will they lay on that kind 

of i dic Also, how old should they be 

before laying?—E. M., Wis. 

P. S. Thanks for helping me get the 
ducks 

Indian Runner ducks will begin laying 
at five months of age ordinarily and some- 
times younger than this. 

Shelled corn and other whole grain if it 
is hard is not considered good for feeding 
ducks as their digestive system is made 
to take care of soft feed. A good formula 
for feeding these ducks for eggs is as fol- 
lows 100 Ibs. bran, 100 Ibs. corn chops 
or meal, 100 lbs. wheat middlings, 50 lbs. 


Can 
corn, oats 
chickens eat 
4 » 





| separation, 





alfalfa meal, 50 Ibs. beef scraps. In cold 
weather mix with hot water and feed. 
In a box keep mixture of two-thirds grit 
and one-third shell, with plenty of good 
bedding for them in the house. The ducks 
should be fed only twice a day, and if 
they have good range in summer, once 
a day will be plenty. 

Water is necessary. The end of a large 
barrel to hold about four inches of water 
will answer, if you have no running stream. 
A bath is very essential and keeps them 
in good form. Young ducks should never 
be allowed im the water; give 
enough te get thear bills wade water and 


wash their nostrils. 


SHRINK IN MILK 

I have a five year old part Jersey cow 
due to freshen in six weeks. Up until 
about two weeks ago she was giving ten 
or twelve pounds of milk at a milking, but 
all at once dropped off to almost nothing. 
The only thing t could see wrong was that 
she would come in from the pasture at 
night and stand around with her tongue 
out three or four inches and the same thmg 
in the morning. She eats and drinks all 
nght. What might be the trouble and 
what would you suggest doing for her?— 
L. W., Ind 

Make sure that the cow is not sucking 
herself or being sucked by calves or milked 
by “campers.” Keep her out of the sun 
and away from flies in a clean, roomy, well 
ventilated boxstall and there feed her cut, 
green stuff, silage or roots, and good clover 
or alfalfa hay in addition to mashes made 
up with hot water and blackstrap mo- 
lasses. Milk three times a day and mas- 
sage the udder well each time. 


WHEN TO WEAN COLTS 

How old should a foal be at weening 
time? The mares have no work to do, and 
I wish to know if they will be injured by 
allowing the colts to run with them.— 
B. L., Il. 

Good growthy colts may be weaned at 
five or six months of age, but if as you 
say, the mares are not worked much and 
are in good condition, they may be suckled 
a month longer without any harm to the 
mares and with additional good to the 
colts. Get the colts to eating grain and 
hay by weaning time. It is well to leave 
food about where they can get to it during 
the latter part of their suckling period. 
During weaning time place the colts where 
they can not get sight or smell of the 
mares. 


ADOPTION OF CHILD 

A man and his wife separated. There is 
no legal document drawn up regarding the 
the wife simply leaving him. 
There is a child which is left in care of the 
grandmother (the wife’s mother). Some- 
time afterward with the consent of the 
grandmother, the child was adopted by 
another family. The adoption papers (if 
there were any) were signed a by the 
father who at the time was in Detroit and 
the mother in Chicago. The case never 
passed thru any court. Was the child 
legally adopted? Would the father be 
subject to any fine or penalty for signing 
the papers in case he was intoxicated at 
the time? Is there any way by which the 
mother could again obtain possession of 
the child?—R. P., Mich. 

In order that the child could be legally 
adopted under the laws of Michigan, it 
was necessary that the person adopting 
the child sign an instrument, with his or 
her wife or husband, declaring the adop- 
tion; that this paper be filed with the Judge | ing 
of Probate in the county where the adopt- 





ing person resided; and that such judge 
make an order of adoption. It was also 
nece that both the parents, if both 
were alive, consent to the adoption. 
Therefore, it seems from your letter that 
there was no legal adoption in the case 
mentioned by him. If there was not, the 
mother could bring a habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding to determine her right to custody 
of the child. But should it appear that the 
child is better off than it would be with 
her the court would probably refuse to dis- 
turb the present custody, particularly if 


thern only | that is agreeable to the father. The father 


would not be subject to punishment or 
penalty for consenting to the adoption 
altho the mother, did not join in the con- 
sent. If he signed while intoxicated, and 
can prove that fact, he could avoid his 
consent on that ground. But, if the ado 
tion proceedings are void because the 
proper steps were not taken, it is of course 
unnecessary for him to urge his intoxiea- 
tion as a ground for defeating the adop- 
tion. 


PASTE FOR PAPER HANGING 

Will a kindly inform me how to make 
a real yet cheap, paste to be used in 
paper of mn ?—A. L. F., Wisconsin. 
‘o make paper-hangers’ paste, beat up 
four pounds of good white wheat flour 
(well sifted previously) in sufficient cold 
water to form a stiff batter. Beat it well in 
order to take out all the lumps, and then 
add enough cold water to make the mix- 
ture of the consistency of pudding batter. 
To this add about two ounces of well- 
pounded alum. Pour boiling water gentl 
and quickly over the batter, stirring rapid- 
ly at the same time, and when it is seen to 
lose the white color of the flour, it is cooked 
and ready. Do not use, however, while 
hot, but allow it to cool. Pour about a 
pint of cold water over the top to prevent 
a skin from forming. Before using, the 
paste should be thinned by the addition of 
cold water. 


FATTENING TURKEYS 


Will you please tell me how I can best 
fattén my turkeys in the shortest time and 
also how to get my geese ready for Christ- 
mas sale?—G. J., Ill. 

If your turkeys have had free access to 
range and considerable grain, it is well to 
non od ally increase the amount of grain, 
scattering it in litter to make the turkeys 
work for it. There is nothing better for a 
fattening grain than corn, either on the 
ear or shelled in the litter. After the fowls 
are used to it cracked corn may be fed in 
considerable quantities, but it is con- 
sidered by many to be inferior to whole 
grain. If you fatten turkeys for the 
Christmas trade do not begin to feed corn 
too soon. Keep the turkeys growing on 
range, and with cold weather begin the use 
of corn. Too early feeding and lack of 
exercise promote indigestion. See that in 
addition to plenty of water the turkeys 
are well maelel with both grit and oyster- 
shell. 

For fattening geese a mash consisting of 
fifty percent cracked corn, forty percent 
wheat bran or middlings and ten percent 
beef scrap mixed with milk is recom- 
mended as one which will add weight 
rapidly. Feed twice daily, morning and 
night, with a oie feeding of cracked corn 
at noon. ply a plentiful amount of 
green food anit , such as green corn fodder, 
rye, grass, sprouted oats, etc. Continue 
feeding up until a day or two of killing or 
until marketing. This high pressure feed- 

is best for young geese, especially late 
hatched goslings, 
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If you ask your banker’s advice about 
buying stock, it’s ten to one the first question 
he asks you will be ““Who’s back of it?” 


For the banker knows that only human 
brains, integrity, responsibility and experience 
can make an investment safe. 

He knows, because it’s his business to take 
care of other people’s money, and his reputa- 
tion depends on his judgment. 


This Applies to Buying 
Motor Car Axles 


When you buy a motor car, a considerable 
part of the price—more than most men realize 
—covers the cost of the axles. You are in- 
vesting your dollars in safety, axle reliability, 
axle efficiency. 

So you should ask, ‘““Who’s back of them?” 

If the answer is ‘“Timken-Detroit,’’ what 
does that mean? 

It means a permanent institution in the 
automobile industry. 
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If You Will Ask Your Banker’s Advice 


It means the oldest and largest organiza- 
tion in the exclusive business of building 
axles for motor vehicles. 


It means engineering and manufacturing 
experience that began with the industry and 
has developed with it. 


It means ability to improve—to foresee that 
trend in motor-car construction. Hardly 
any important part of any front or rear axle 
but shows the result of Timken-Detroit exe 
perience and ingenuity. 

It means long years of demonstrated, effie 
ciency under all conditions of road and load. 

It means recognition of superiority by the 
leading car builders, who have year after 
year used Timken-Detroit Axies because of 
their actual performance. 

These, after all, are the important things 
to consider in deciding what type of axles will 
last longest and give you the most protection 
and the best service under your passenger car 
or motor truck. 


wu TIMKEN -DETROIT AXLE eek. 
Detroit, Michigan 


TIMKEN-DETROIT 
AXLES 
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A 200% Investment 


By GC. L. BURKHOLDER 


F you had an opportunity to invest fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars where it would bring you 200 percent on the invest- 
ment inside of twoor three years, would you do it? This 

is not a “gold brick’ scheme but there is plenty of authentic 
evidence to prove that an investment in landscape work, 
properly done will bring a return of 200 percent on the invest- 
ment if the farm is put up for sale. 

Everyone takes a certain pride in furnishing the inside of his 
home as well as his finances permit but many of these same 
people often go along for years with very little, if any, 
effort to beautify the exterior of their homes. It 
is hardly fair to put the beautification of home 
grounds strictly on amonty basis. Prop- 
erly planted home grounds are worth 
many times its cost in personal satis- 
faction. Several of the real estate 
companies in one of the large 
cities of Ohio plant from $25 to 
$35 worth of shrubs and trees 
about the houses they build 
before they put them on the 
market and figure to make 
200 percent on the invest- 
ment. Most landscape work 
is done about homes that have 
been established for a number 
of years so that the problem 
consists of modifying and cor- 
recting errors committed in the 
yast. In the case of a new home the 
irst important consideration is the 
style of house, being sure toselect rather 
a low, spreading type of architecture of the old 
edaalal type and to locate the house at least 150 
feet from the road in the case of a farm home. A fine 
house without a suitable area of grounds to go with it is like a 
large picture with a half-inch frame. Drives and walks can 
often be built on a graceful curve, making them much more 
attractive and adding greatly to the naturalness of the scheme. 
There should always be some reason for a curve, however, such 
as a tree or a planting of shrubbery at the curve. 

The lawn is the next point to be considered. No matter 
what the investment in house, trees or shrubs, the effect of all 
is spoiled by the lack of a good lawn. If the soil about the 
house is poor and depleted in plant food, it is best to haul in a 
quantity of rich soil and spread it over the grounds several inches 
thick. A small amount of grass seed should be sown every 
spring, as close clipping prevents reseeding. A mulch of barn- 
yard manure over the winter is a great invigorator but brings 
with it many obnoxious weed seeds. An application of nitrate 
of soda and acid phosphate, equal parts, broadcasted over the 
lawn in the early spring, at the rate of 500 pounds to the acre, 
will bring excellent results. If the lawn is in very poor shape 
a second application should be made a month after the first. 

The location and selection of the trees about thegroundsare 
probably the most important feature from the standpoint of 
plant materials. The native hardwood trees, such as the elm, 
yak, linden or basswood, hard maple, ash and Norway maple 
re among the favorites. Avoid the soft maple, boxwood, 

arolina poplar and all soft wood, short-lived trees. Never 
lant in straight lines. You never see plants growing in this 
manner in the woods, and landscape designing is only an effort 

















Screen the back yard fences 


Trees should not be 
» 


One or two trees 25 or 


to itate beautiful, natural scenes. 
planted directly in front of the house. 


30 feet out from the corners of the house always look well. The 
trees at the sides of the house should be placed so as to leave 
an open sic A tree or two close to the house 


lawn if possible. 
and the rest inhenmeiie grouped along the border of the lawn 
makes a very satisfactory combination. 

Every one has seen an old fence or a shabby building covered 
















over with a natural growth of elder, sumac, hazel nut or five- 
leafed ivy. Most grounds have some sort of objectionable views 
or unsightly buildin These are the first to receive attention 
by the professional landscape gardener. He immediately 
locates a few tall growing shrubs or vines in such a manner 
as to screen this objectionable view and cover it with a mass of 
foliage pleasing to the eye. The foundation of the house, es- 
pecially when constructed of cement blocks, should be covered 
over with a planting of shrubbery. Again, avoid planting in 
straight lines and aim to group the shrubs about the 
corners of the house and at each side of the 
porch entrance. A geometrical flower bed or 
a lonesome rose bush makea blot on an 
otherwise pretty lawn. The space in 
front of the house should be an open 
grass court. A stretch of open 
n lawn on each side of the 
ouse is desirable where space 
permits. Some of the hardy 
shrubs growing to a height of 
two to three feet are the fol- 
lowing: summer blooming hy- 
drangia, coral , snow 
berry, Japanese barberry, Spi- 
rea Anthony Waterer, Deutzia 
lemoinei, Regal’s privet and 
flowering currant. The above 
t of shrubs are more often 
in foundation planting, at the 
corners of walks and in front of the 
higher growing shrubs. They are best 
o Pet higher three ay 4 a ; Among 
e t higher growing shru or screen 
lantings, for massing about the borders of the 
grounds and the corners and sides of the house are the 
following: bush honeysuckle, fall blooming hydrangia, golden 
spirea, Le van houttei, common privet, golden (variety 
intermedia), pink weigelia, common and persian lilac, syringa, 
high bush cranberry, wayfaring tree and five-leafed angelica. 
These shrubs grow to an ultimate height of ten or twelve feet, 
but can be kept almost any desired height by pruning. 
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The foundation planting about 32’x8’ porch cost $12 


Last, but not least, shrubs and trees must have water and 
food the same as animals. Immediately after planting the 
shrub beds and the ground about the trees should be given a 
heavy coating of fine manure. This should be hoed or spaded 
into thetopthreeinchesofsoil. Trees and shrubs should be hoed 
around six or seven times during the spring and summer. 
After they are three or four years old they are better able to 
take care of themselves. It is particularly important to keep a 
mulch of manure or grass cuttings about the trees and shrubs 
during the hot dry months of summer. 





OIL DOOR AND WINDOW SCREENS 


Door and window screens are apt to be neglected at this 
season of the year after the flies have ceased to be a nuis- 
ance. The weather acts upon them very quickly. The proper 
way to preserve screens is to oil them with linseed oil in autumn 
before they are put away, and again in the spring before they 
are put up for use. 

Use a brush or rag to rub the oil over the entire surface of the 
wire screen, and rub enough that you will come in contact with 
every portion of the wire mesh. It requires but a little 
oil to cover the wire enough to prevent further rusting. 

The writer knows a gentleman who oils his screens two or 
three times a year, and he has used the same screens for eigh- 
teen years. This is proof that it pays to protect them. It is 
not difficult to do, and only requires a small outlay and a 


little well spent time.—J. T. has 
“ we — lee Re 
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| Can You Afford | 
Zo Miss These 
Advantages 








Your motor car is an important 
part of your farm equipment. You 
are interested in getting the utmost 
service out of every item required 
for its upkeep, and in reducing its 
cost of operation to the lowest 
practical minimum. 
zen 


Discarding your tires merely be- 
cause the rubber is worn thin, 
while the fabric, the foundation of 


ATE 


FUL FARMinNG 


HAL F- 
SOLE 


the tire, is still sound, is doubling 


your tire costs. 
Bes 


It would certainly be folly to throw 
away your inner tube every time 
you purchased a new tire. 
ao8 ; 

And the more than a million users 
of Gates Half-Sole Tires would con- 
sider it just as wasteful to discard 
tires, whose fabrics are sound, mere- 
ly because the rubber is worn thin. 


TIRE 


GUARANTEED PUNCTURE-PROOF 


Moreover, the users of 
Gates Half-Sole Tires are 
not only saving half in 
first cost, but in addition 
they are averaging far in 
excess of the standard 
mileage guarantee which 


COST ONLY HALF AS MUCH AS ORDINARY TIRES OF CORRESPONDING SIZE 


double fabric construction 
—preventing puncture. 
Note the added size and 
double cushion — insuring 
greater resiliency and 
more riding comfort, 
and improving the appear- 


goes with every Gates Half- 
Sole Tire—and they are 
getting Puncture- Proof 





EXTRA SIDE WALLS 
EXTENDING COMPLETELY 

OVER BEADS AND UNDER /:: 
RIM bess 
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ance of the car. 
- Bes 












Gates Half-Sole Tires 





service, which is also 
guarant 
Ze5 


The Gates Half-Sole Tire is based on a 
new principle of tire construction devel- 
oped and perfected by Charles C. Gates, 
E. M., whose inventions have resulted in 
the greatest advance in methods of tire 
building in the past decade. 

i 
This new principle involves the incorpora- 
tion of your casing within the new factory- 
built Gates Half-Sole Tire, making a tire 
as shown in the cross section illustration. 
zsos8 


The illustration shows clearly the advan- 
tage of the Gates Half-Sole Tire. Note the 





The Half-Sole is a complete 
tire, built at the mammoth 
Gates factory at Denver, 
and its advantages are now 
obtainable at more than 1500 Gates Half- 
Sole Service Stations throughout the 
country. If there is not a station in your 
town, check and send us coupon. 





THE GATES RUSEER COMPANY 
DENVER COLORADO 

CJ Please send me details of how I can save Half the 
Cost of my Tires. 


a If arrangements have not been made for Gates 
Half-Séle Tire Service in this territory, please send 
me particulars regarding the Dealership Franchise. 


Name 











City Ss: = =—l - 





THE GATES RUBBER CO., DENVER, COLO. 
Gates Fabric Tires 


Gates Tested Inner Tubes 
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SUCCESSFUL ALFALFA MIXTURES 

HAVE been growing alfalfa for thirty 
I one vears.”’ says J. M. Ballard, a suc- 

cessful hog and alfalfa raiser of Grant 
county, Indiana. ‘I mustsay tho that for 
only the last ten years do I consider my- 
self a real alfalfa grower. For twenty- 
one years, I was just finding out about 
the crop, where it would grow and what 


was required to make it grow. On our 
tym of soil, we never fail to get a stand 


now 

“Lately I have been planting alfalfa 
in a mixture and like this somewhat 
better. I do not think the mixture is any 
better for hay, but inasmuch as I use 


the alfalfa for hog pasture, after cutting 
the first two crops for hay, & mixture 
makes a better pasture than the straight 
alfalfa. Hogs lke a variety. Did you 
ever notice that in a field where there is 
much cloverand only a little bluegrass, the 
hogs will eat the bluegrass down to the 
roots while there lots of clover left? 
Then again in a field where there is much 
bluegrass and a little clover, the hogs will 
eat the clover into the ground while the 
bluegrass is left? ‘This 1s merely an at- 
tempt on the part of the hog to balance 
his rations with what is put before him. 
The same is true of other stock, they 
will eat the most of what there is least 
of. So in order to pro- 
vide for this natural ap- 


1s 
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tech with imoculated seed except a 
ittle strip. Here the seed was not ix- 
oculated and both the alfalfa and turnips 
were considerably smaller. From a number 
of trials we have made, I would say that 
one can increase the growth of turnips 
from one-fourth to one-half by inocula- 
ting the alfalfa. I can see no explanation 
for it except that the turnips can feed 
on some of the nitrogen stored by the 
nodules of the alfalfa roots. 

“We are situated on the limestone soils 
of eastern Indiana and so far, I have 
never found it necessary to apply lime in 
order to get a stand of alfalfa. Perhaps 
the natural supply of lime in the soil will 
run out some day but I have tried strips 
across several fields and I cannot see any 
difference.” 

Mr. Ballard showed me several of these 
strips and there was no visible difference. 
He also showed me strips seeded to the 
alfalfa mixture, some of which had been 
~ in by the drill, some broadcast, the 
wroadcasted strips being seeded at fifteen 
pounds per acre, the drilled ones seeded 
with ten pounds per acre. The drilled 
seeding seemed to be about twice as 
thick as the broadcast. 

In summing up his experience with 
alfalfa, Mr. Ballard said: “By all means 
inoculate the alfalfa seed and be sure 
to fertilize when you sow it. If the ground 
has been kept clean the previous year, 
we find the weather eunditions a little 
more satisfactory for sowing in the spring. 
However, I could not advise anyone to 
plant alfalfa on foul soil. In this case, 
summer fallow and plant the seed early 
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to- haul four tons of stone under almost 
any condition met. 

he action of these quarries by way of 
furnishing a delivery service to their cus- 
tomers, is in line with the somewhat 
general move for the greater utilization of 
highways as avenues of transportation. 
Judging from present indications, great 
development. may be expected along this 
line within the next few years. The de- 
velopment of mechanical power to the 
extent that it is capable of moving large 
loads, and without being so closely con- 
fined in one route as is the case with 
railroad transportation, offers possibilities 
of service. The war necessitated the mov- 
ing of heavy materials over all kinds of 
territory, but it served to showthe op- 

rtunities along this line. Such lessons 
earned during the war are rapidly being 
applied to the problems of peace times. 


SOME EFFECTS OF ACID SOIL 

I hear farmers say that their soil may 
be some acid, but not so that the crops 
are cut, but in this they may easily be mis- 
taken. It is not so easy to tell just what 
you have lost in crop production unless 
you have given an accurate test. For 
various reasons | think almost every soil 
at all acid may be costing the farmer who 
permits it more or less, and many times it 
is more. 

Probably the fact that acid in the soil 
interferes with the work of soil bacteria is 
one of the greatest reasons that a sour soil 








will not produce to its full capacity. We 
know how sweet clover and alfalfa demand 
} a sweet soil or they will not grow success- 
fully, and we know that 
they requiretheir special 
bacteria to have a soil 





etite on the part of the 
a mixture | 


og, we use : 
consisting of six parts 
alfalfa, two parts ol 
alsike clover, three parts 
of red clover and two 
parts of timotlry. We 


use ten pounds of this 
mixture to the acre al- 
ways drilled and never 
sown broadcast. 


| 

| 

“Usually, we sow this | 
alfalfa in the spring 
either with spring wheat | 


or beardless barley aS a 
cTop The barley 
hay and not | 
we also get | 
crops of 


nurse 


is cut tor 
tly, 
+} 


infrequen 
two 





ind iree 








that is favorable to their 
production, but we do 
not think of other crops 
in the same light. All 
crops, however, are af- 
fected by the effect of 
the acid on other soil 
bacteria. The nitrogen 
that the plants must de- 
nd on each season is 
argely prepared forthem 
by these soil bacteria, 
and the more favorable 
the soil is for their work 
the better will be the 
growth of the crops. 
Now there is another 
thing that we overlook. 











allalta the 


hay off of 
ground that Same year 
rt put on what was 
corn ground last year 

We try to keep the 
free from weeds, 
en the spring the 
wn stubble is disced up thoroly and a 
od seedbed prepared, Then we go on 
and sow our one bushel of barley and ten 
pounds of grass seed mixture to the acre 
using a grain drill with grass seeder at- 
tachment, also using four hundred pounds 
of a mixture of one-half bonemeal and 
one-half acid phosphate The seeding is 
follovxd by the cultinacker. We always 
cut the barley for hay. 


iS 18 


corn 


ir 
hii 


“We always have a little better success 
with spring seeding than with fall, but 
we often seed in fall also. In this case, 
we take piece of ground that has been 


some early crop and has been kept free 
ds This is fitted into a good seed- 
he first week of August we sow 
The turnip 
sown thick be- 
rood growing weather 
the turnip | come on so rank that the 
t. We have gotten 
iundred dollars 


irom wee 


h turnips 


1 should not be 


u i] eca wt 


too 


alfalfa will be choked 


» and three | 


ou 
i 


W turnips off of an acre, at the 
ame time getting a good stand of alfalfa. 
By all means, inoculate the alfalfa 


Inoculation even makes the turnips 


larger, We once sowed a whole 


shocked corn before it is blown full of dirt, and 


weather beate n. 


lin August sowing turnips with it. The 
most important thing is to sow alfalfa, 
one time or another. Alfalfa is the feed 
superb and the only man who should 
not grow alfalfa is the man who cannot 
grow it. I doubt if there is any farm in 
the country that hasn’t even one field 
suited to the requirements of this valu- 
able crop.’’—I. J. M., Ind. 


QUARRIES DELIVER LIMESTONE 

An innovation in the way of transporta- 
tion over highways is furnished by the 
example of a number of limestone quarries 
in Ohio. At least four quarries are deliver- 
ing agricultural ground limestone by motor 
trucks, at a rate which the farmers seem 
to feel is less than it would cost them 
to haul the limestone themselves. The 
rate for delivery is 75 cents a ton for the 
| first three miles, $1 up to five miles and 
|seventeen to eighteen cents per ton mile 
| beyond that distance. Some firms are 
| making delivery as low as from twelve to 
fifteen cents a ton per mile. 

Even tho at least a portion of these 
quarries are located in a somewhat hilly 


| section of the state, they have been able 








The very steps we take 
to make our soils rich 
tend also to make them 
acid. While the bacteria 
work best in a soil that 
is not acid, their activity 
makes a soil acid, and if 

there is not much lime present they may 

make a soil so acid that they stop 
their own work. While we add the ele- 
ments for them to work on in enriching 
the soil, we have to add lime to keep it 
sweet or the elements we add will not be 
made available for the use of the crops. 

Manure always helps to make a soil more 

acid thru this fermentation or bacterial 


action. 
Plowing under green crops has the 
same tendency as the application of 


manure, and it is claimed that there is 





more acid deposited by such crops because 
of the juices they contain. As they are 
reduced by bacterial action they give off 
acid. 

It is not a hard matter to find out 
whether a soil is in need of lime. We can 
test for acid by the use of the most sen- 
sitive litmus paper, but we can test in a 
more practical manner by the use of a 
barrel or so of lime in actual application 
to strips in our fields. To me this seems to 
be a much more satisfactory method than 
the use of the paper unless we are in- 
clined to think the soil may be very acid, 





when the paper may tell usso.—L. C., Kan. 




















Battery Life 





i. 





There’s only one sure-fire preventive against aging on 
the shelf—that is to store the batteries in true bone-dry 
condition, which is possible only with the Willard Battery 
containing Threaded Rubber Insulation, 








The life of the battery is largely up to the manin the car, 
but Threaded Rubber Insulation adds greatly to its chance 
of long service, because it removes one of the commonest 
causes of battery trouble—breaking down of the insulation. 








Nearly every battery with ordinary insulation has to be 
re-insulated at least once during its lifetime. Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation never has to be replaced. 











STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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Depends 


upon INSULATION 


Threaded Rubber Insulation has these 
three distinct advantages over any other: 


Threaded Rubber Insulation elimi- 
nates depreciation in thedealer’s stock. 


Willard Batteries with Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion, since they have no wood insulation in any 
form, can be shipped and stored bone dry—since 
neither plates nor insulation in the battery have 
ever been wet. 


The storage battery with wood insulation in any 
form can not be kept in a dealer’s stock without 
depreciation, because wood insulation must be 
put into the battery wet at the factory, and, once 
the insulation is wet, a continuous chemical action 
begins; and furthermore, the insulation can not 
be allowed to be dried out, as it would become 
damaged. Hence the battery must soon be filled. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation returns 
bigger dividends to the user. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation is a manufactured 
product held to rigid uniformity, more durable and 
long-lived than any wood can be. The car owner 
is not wholly relieved of caring for his battery, but 
the battery will stand more abuse, and function 
at high efficiency for a much longer time. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation makes 


reinsulation unnecessary. 


When installed in the car no one can say just how 
soon wood insulation will begin to break down, on 
account of the impossibility of securing absolute 
uniformity in wood, since it is the product of nature, 
not of scientific manufacture. During this period 
even careful driving and faithful attention to bat- 
tery care will not absolutely insure long life. 


Re-insulation—at considerable expense—is al- 
most certain to come before the ordinary battery 
is worn out, and the life of any battery after re- 
insulation is uncertain. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation outlasts the plates and 
re-insulation is, therefore, unnecessary. 


Willard T readed Rubber Insulation } 




















CUTTING THE COST OF MACHIN- 
Y 


r I “SHE things which farmers must pur- 
chase to carry on their business— 
farm machinery, labor, fertilizers, 

fencing, ete.—are much higher in price 

than they ever were befor 
in a large measure, 

f labor and materials to the manufacturer. 

Whether all the increase in prices is 

the greater cost of 


ol 


due to 
labor is very difficult to say. Probably | 
only a comparatively few people really 
know 

here is one way, however, by which 


v ean reduce the high cost of farm 
machinery, and that is to get the maxi- 


mount of service out of each ma- 


mum 
chum the farm by giving each piece 
of machinery the best care possible. If 

hay loader can be made to operate ef- 


ficiently for twelve years instead of going 
to the scrap heap até the end of six years, 
that cuts the cost exactly in two. If we 
nnot shorten the price we can lengthen 
period of which results in 
same thing. 
Many farmers are more or less careless 
in caring for their machinery. I just 
rentioned a hay loader. Last winter 
within one-half mile of my farm I counted 
three hay loaders which stood out in the 
fields where they were lasé used with no 
more protection than the leafless branches 


c 
tin 
Line 


service 


materials and | 


}hundreds of dollars invested in your 
machinery and if you break it by rough 


handling you will have to replace it at | 
la much higher price than you originally | 
Pro- | 


} paid. Keep all bearings well oiled. 
tect belts and canvasses from dampness so 


repairs for it. 
fashioned machine and cannot get repair 
my for it you may be able to have the 
yroken prece welded. And remember 
doubling the period of service halves the 
cost.—C. H. S. 








| A COUNTY AGENT’S OPINION OF 


TRACTORS 
| As County Agent in Palo Alto county, 
Iowa, Mr. France finds himself in the 
very heart of an enthusiastic power} 


farming community. Things he has to 
say—and he talks only when asked ques- 
tions—are usually based on some rather 
thoro personal investigation. 

When with him last, we got started 
upon the subject of tractors. I found 
that he has about 300 machines working 
in his county and with exceptional suc- 
cess. He said: 

“You know we were tied up here all 
winter with the ‘flu’ so I used my time 
to collect a little data from my cooperators 
concerning the success of their tractor 
operations. 
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This is due, | that they will not rot out. Buy standard | 
to the increased cost | machinery so that you can easily obtain | work 
In case you have an old-| Tyjc efficiency is often lost because the 
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“We have 7 tractors operating on 80 
acre farms, 4 on 120, 31 on 160, 6 on 240 
and 3 on 320 from which these results 
were obtained. 

“I always had an idea that a fellow 
would go into a field with a tractor and 
be in such a rush to get thru that he 
would dom “rotten” job, but these fellows 
say no. I asked about the quality of the 
work compared to horses; one man says 
no difference; four did not know, and 
fifty said they could do a better job with 
the machines. 

“The longer I study these reports, the 
more I think of the farm tractor. I bought 
one a couple of weeks ago, and we are 
going to give it a trial this year and see 
if we agree with these fellows.’’—J. 8. G. 


THE RIGHT SIZED PULLEY 
Each farm machine, such as the feed 
grinder, cream separator, churn and the 
others, are made to turn out effieient 
if running at certain specified speed. 





farmer does not know how to calculate 
the diameter of the pulley to use on the 
line shaft that is driven by a gas engine 
or electric motor. 

It is the common practice to have 
@ gas engine in the shop, connected to a 
line shaft. The line shaft in turn is belt 
connected to as many machines as are 
used. The line shaft always runs at one 
constant speed, hence the operator must 
figure what diameter of pulley to use on 
the shaft to have his machine run at the 
required speed. 

me farmer. not knowing how to figure 
pulley sizes, purchased small wooden 
pullies and lagged them with old belting 
until they were the right size. On one 
belt he has to put pheul three inches 
of lagging. A few minutes time spent 
in figuring would have saved him much 
trouble and his pulley would have given 
better service. 

His gas engine, which ran at a s 
of 360 revolutions per minute, had an 


I sent out a questionnaire | eight inch pulley, and on the line shaft 


of a tree affords. The weathering of the|to the men and I now have sixty re-|to which it was belt connected was a 


ropes and slats, the rusting of the wheels 
and gears is very damaging 


} turned. 


Some things surprised me a lot. twelve inch pulley. He wished to run a 


feed grinder having a pulley 
six inches in diameter at a 





to this expensive piece of 
machinery Probably no 
other machine is' more 
abused than is the hay 
loader due to its un- 
wieldy shape. 

tut hay loaders are by 
no means exceptions in not 
receiving proper care W hen 
vou see a hay loader stand- 
ing out in the fields all 
winter long like as not you 


ilso see a side-delivery 
in another corner 
of the same field And 
probably if you should be 
irious enough to walk over 
e entire farm you would 
e plows, harrows, drills 
nd possibly even a binder or ¢£ 
machine exposed to the weather. 

Che farmers who care for their tools 
in this manner are the ones who are 
hardest hit by the high prices of ma- 
chinery They pay top prices and get 
one-third to one-half of the service 
they should receive from their machines. 

| have heard it argued that it is as 
cheap to buy an extra number of tools 

made necessary because they allow 
them to rust out—as it is to build a sub- 
stantial machinery building to shelter 
them and thus reduce the number of 
tools purchased by prolonging their 
period of usefulness. Such an aigument 
never was logical but it is even more false 
today than ever before. There is no 
economy in trying to save money by 
refusing to build a good building for 
machinery. On the contrary it is very 
expensive not to provide a good shelter 
for it 

When machinery is in service, use it 
carefully. Remember that you have many 


will 


rake 


| 
Phis farm 


mowing 


18 


er ha 





speed of 400 revolutions per 
minute. He did not know 
how to caleulate the size of 
pulley so he used lagging. 

The following formula is 
one used in determining the 
diameter or speed of pulley: 

NzD equals nad: where 
N is revolutions per minute 
of driver pulley; where 
n is revolutions per minute 
of driven pulley; where D 
is diameter in inches of 
driver pulley; where d is 
diameter in inches of driven 








ho « 


, “For instance, the biggest thing that I 
| can see is the reduction in the number of 
| horses kept on the farms. I have returns 
from 57 ees upon which they kept an 
average of 9.12 horses before the tractor 
was bought; now they have 6.57. That 
means justaboutone-third of themreplaced. 

“There was another thing, too. We 
hear so much about tractor troubles. 
These men, as [ see it, have had very 
little. Ignition seems to be the biggest 
one, and I guess that is because it is hard 
to understand ; 90 percent of all the trouble 
reported is with spark plugs. 

“I asked, ‘Are you satisfied with the 
machine you have? If buying another 
what kind would you prefer?’ Almost 
to a man they are well satisfied. Only 
one out of the sixty said he would never 
by another tractor (he has a big one) 
and two-thirds of them would buy the 
same kind of a machine. A few think 
they would get something different, but 
with the exception of the one man, 
of the men are strong for the tractor. 





mplaint against a machinery trust for he saves his 
implements 





pulley. 

Now applying the form- 
ula to the above problem, 
we have 360 R. P. M. of gasengine x8 
equals nxl2.n equals 360x5 divided by 
12 which equals 240 R. P. M. of the shaft. 
240 R. P. M. xd equals 400 R. P. M. of 
grinder x6 . d equals 400x6 divided by 
240, which equals 10 in., diameter = 
needed for shaft to run grinder.—A. T. 


A RAIN-PROOF WINDSHIELD 

Cars not equipped with ventilating 
windshields are most annoying in rain 
storms, as the collection of water on the 
front of the glass so nearly obscures the 
vision. The windshield may be made rain- 
proof, however, with very little trouble and 
no expense. Take a small quantity of 
semi-liquid or soft soap and make into a 
thin paste by adding water. Apply this 
evenly over the inside and outside of the 

lass; this will leave a thin film. It is 
Fardiy noticeable, however, to the eye, 
and when the rain or moisture strikes the 
surface it will run off, leaving a clear 
vision.—S. C. C. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
1%8 TO 2% MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 











THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DUOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVB OAKLAND ENGINE 


OAKLA 


SENSIBLE SIX 








ORE to the farmer, perhaps, than to 

any other class of Americans, should 
the comfort, the utility and the value of this 
new Oakland Sensible Six four door Sedan 
appeal. It is a car affording him secure and 
sheltered travel in every season, a constant 
return in usefulness from his investment, and 
a reliability of mechanical action especially 
welcome in districts where garage facilities 
are few and far between. Every essential 
convenience, from mechanical lifts for the 
windows in its double-latch doors to an in- 
conspicuous heater for use on cold days, has 
place in the equipment of this commodious 


and attractive Sedan. Of solid body con- t 
struction, and built upon the standard Oak- 
land chassis, its range of activity is fully as ‘ 


great as that of the open car. 





Tountmme Can $1075- Roaperen, $1075; Cours, $1740; Four Door Szpan, $1740 
FPF O B Pontiac Micu AportionaL For Wine Wee. Equirwenr, §76 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY } 
Pontiac, Michigan 























PASTURING WINTER WHEAT 


HALF dozen farmers from as many 


counties of the state who met at 

the Missouri State Fair said they 
believed the practice of pasturing winter 
wheat a good one. Their belief in its ad- 
visability was based on their own trials 
with favorable results and not on experi- 
ment station advice or text book recom- 
mendations. Few experiments have been 
made on this question and little has been 
published recently. 

The opinions of these practical men on 
this subject ean be summed up by saying 
that “Pasturing wheat is a benefit if it is 
done under the right conditions.”’ 

That this statement is indefinite is very 
evident. The thing to do is to find out 
what these conditions are and just when 
they are right. The first condition to be 
considered 1s the soil, the next is the wheat 
itself, and if there is a third of significant 
importance, it is the animal. 

As for the soil, wheat demands a firm 
seed-bed and because of this special re- 








quirement the trampling of the dry ground 
is beneficial. The treading animals pack 
the dirt around the plant roots and partly 
decayed trash plowed under, and close the 
many open spaces thru which much of 
the soil moisture escapes. Also, the sur- 
face soil, separated by the plow from the 
laver below, is packed down again and 
water connection from below re-estab- 
lished. When the ground is in good mois- 





ture, the soil condition is benefited rather 
than harmed by the 
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handicapped in its struggle. Close pastur- 
ing may put the wheat back so that it 
starts the spring in a weakened condition. 
It retards the ripening period and makes 
the grain more subject to rust. With 
moderate pasturing the plant resumes 
growth vigorously enough to offset any 
handicaps, and in some cases even does 
better for having been judiciously pruned. 

As for the animals for pasturing wheat, 
cattle are the first choice and horses and 
sheep second. Separation into this order 
is not due to any different effects on the soil 
by these different classes of livestoek, but 
because of differences in grazing habits. 
Horses and sheep are close grazers and 
cut the plant too near the ground. Plants 
nipped off near the crown are in danger 
of Dosing, especially in the open winter 
with no snow to cover and protect them. 
Cattle are less apt to be injurious in this 
respect and for this reason are preferred. 

The matter of pasturing winter wheat 
resolves itself into a question as to whether 
the green feed so obtained is worth more 
than the wheat lost in decreased yields. 
It is the opinion of farmers that the feed is 
worth the more. Results from the Okla- 
homa experiment station show that this 
opinion of the farmers is a fact and not a 
mere fancy. As an average of four year 
tests on three different wheat fields, pas- 
tured late in the spring, pastured until 
March first, and left unpastured, respec- 
tively, the late spring pasturing caused an 
average decrease of 5.81 bushels per acre 
while the yield on the field pastured up 
until the last of February was cut only 
1.64 bushels below that of the unpas- 
tured ground. The quality of the grain 
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Among other things he said he was intend- 
ing to scatter ashes or lime over the drop- 
ping boards every day to prevent the es- 
cape of a part of it into the air, for he had 
been told that the strong ammonia smell 
from the manure was a sign that the best 
part of the plant food was escaping. He 
was not the first persan that I had heard 
say they used lime or ashes in this way, 
and I think the custom is quite common, 
wrong as it is. It acts just the reverse to 
what they have expected of it. 

Lime hastens the escape of the ammonia 
in all manures where it is mixed with them. 
When we used to make our compost heaps, 
yxreparing them for the soil for our green- 
Loom we would always cover each layer 
of manure with a layer of lime to hasten 
the decay of the manure, and we had the 
soil layer above the manure to catch and 
hold the ammonia that was released by 
this rapid decay. While lime is valuable in 
the henhouse to spread on the floor and to 
use in whitewashing the walls to keep 
them sweet, it should never be spread on 
the dropping boards before letting the 
droppings fall or be scattered over them 
afterward. One rule we always followed 
in using any fertilizer was to never apply 
lime with it because of the fact that the 
lime caused such a rapid releasing of the 
ammonia and that means any nitrogen 
fertilizer, of course. 

Ashes have the same tendency because 
the ashes have lime in them. Sifted coal 
ashes might be used but I would prefer to 
use soil or gypsum, or ground rock phos- 
phate. A little soil will answer very well, 
and by removing the droppings often and 
scattering them on the garden thinly the 








pasturing. 

Quite different, 
however, is the case 
of wet soil. Pastur- 
ing wheat on wet 


ground means dam- 
age. Harm is done 
to the soil’s physi- 
cal condition, and 
instead of having a 
firm seed-bed on 
which wheat grows 
wi ll, the ground be- 
comes solid and 
dries into bricks 
thru which the tiny 
wheat roots cannot 
wenetrate. The 
»0ofs of the animals 
cut their foot-prints 
into the soft soil 
deeply, and shear 
off many plants and 
roots left unharmed 
on a dry or frozen 
soil. ‘‘Pasturing on 
frozen or dry ground never hurt my wheat | 
in five years,” was the firm opinion of one 
farmer whosereputation as a wheat grower 
is widely known, “‘but I certainly don’t let 
the stock on the wheat if the ground is 
soft. 

‘The condition under which wheat is 
right for pasturing depends on the season,”’ 
says one man. With a fair fall season and 
an open but not too dry early winter the 
wheat growth becomes rank. Such a crop 
should be pastured. It cuts down the ex- 
cessive tillering and straw growth that 
be too large to mature plump grain 
next spring, or it may prevent lodging 


Nae 














the rank growth continues. The feed 
value of this pasture will be high and will 
be well worth going after for the man who 
has an interest in his wheat even if he 
hould eare less about his stock. His 
wheat will be benefited by this treatment 

vell as his animals and his supply of 
stored feed will be saved for later spring 
Lise 

Excessive pasturing of a good crop, 
especially late in the spring must be avoid- 


ed, or else the yield of both the grain and 
straw will suffer. The leaves are the plant 
factory 
growth. 


that produces the materials for 
By removing them the plant is 








whole value will 
be saved and be 
carried down into 
the soil by the 
rains. 

The use of lime 
or ashes in the 


manure pile :s just 
as wasteful of the 


ammonia. We 
should use some 
other kind of ab- 


sorbing material 
than to use lime or 
ashes. Where the 
bedding cannot be 
made firm enough 
to prevent rapid 
heating and _ the 
consequent rapid 
escape of am- 








The friend indeed is the four wheeler that can “deliver the goods” in a burry 


get back for more. 


monia we can use 
soil in small 
amounts if we do 
not have some other 


and 








was also lower as the yield went down. 
Pasturing as late as March first lessened 
the yield 1.64 bushels, but without doubt 
the value of the pasture would more than 
make up for this difference. The late 
spring pasturing, however, brought seri- 
ously detrimental effects. 

The big danger of grazing wheat is in 
late spring ery whiab may cost more 
in ruined wheat than is paid by the green 
feed for the livestock. But evidently 
moderate pasturing gives no occasion for 
serious alarm. For the farmer who takes 
his stock off by the first of March, keeps 
them off when the soil is wet or soft and 
guards against grazing too closely, there 
can be no danger of serious injury to the 
wheat crop. If there is any injury it will 
by no means go beyond the value of the 
green, succulent feed for the livestock 
during the winter season. With a little 
judicious attention to proper conditions one 
can garner much good feed by pasturing 
the winter wheat.—Wm. A. Albrecht, 
Mo. 


SAVING MANURE VALUES 
A farmer was telling me the other day 
how he intended to manage his henhouse 
this winter to save the value of the manure 


specially adapted 
fertilizer to use 
thus. Many farmers use gypsum, others 
use acid phosphate, and FL the ground 
rock phosphate, and these save the hand- 
ling of a material that has no fertilizing 
value in itself.—L. C., Kan. 


COLLECTING GOVERNMENT IN- 
SURANCE 

My son died in the service and his in- 
surance policy has been stolen. Can I 
collect his insurance and can I also get his 
allowance?—A. M., Mich. 

Loss of the policy on your son’s life 
will not defeat your right to recover on it, 
altho it may result in some delay in col- 
lecting what is due. If the policy was 
issued by the Government, you should 
write a letter to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., stating all the facts, in- 
cluding your son’s name and company, 
regiment number, etc. Any information 
you may be able to give concerning the 
number of the policy or about when it 
was issued, etc., should be added. The 
same bureau will advise you concerning 
collection of any money due you as allot- 
ment or on account of back pay due your 





son. 
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More than £ J; UY men 
are building your Maxwell 


single Maxwell. Yet that is the picture which a 
little journey through the eight on Maxwell 
plants supplies. 


[ swe a 13,000 men devoting themselves to a 


If they built but that one car in a day its cost to 
vou would represent a king’s ransom. 


But they are so well organized, their work so very 
definite, they are so expert in the special one thing they 
do, and they are aided by so many thousands of 
uncanny and superhuman machines, whose accuracy 
is down to 1/1000 of an inch, that you pay but a small 
price for a Maxwell. 


A great aid to the economy of manufacture is the 
use of many, many millions of dollars so that a 10-cent 
piece saved on a bit of material often runs into amaz- 
ing figures. 

Thus the big staff of purchasing ex- 
perts for Maxwell become your purchasing 
experts and the saving goes on to you in 
the price. 





$985 is indeed a small sum to pay for 


a great value in a great carlike Maxwell. sro. inaflinn 


More miles on tires 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WHAT KIND OF FERTILIZER? 

HIS fall I have taken orders for a 

car of fertilizer among my neighbors. 

rhis is not especially an agency prop- 
osition but we all wanted a smaller sack to 
handle than the 200 pound one and I did 
not spend much time at taking orders and 
so cut the profit down to the last notch. 
I have discovered that too many of us 
just use fertilizer. We do net know what 
kind we want. 

I have in mind some men who looked at 
the name of the brand. If that was some 
of a “grain grower’’ then they ordered 
it. That name was all there was to guide 
them. The figures 1-8-1 or whatever the 
analysis was did not mean anything to 
them. Another agent was selling goods 
that he called by numbers. I believe the 
higher the number the higher the analysis 
und the higher the price. I found some 
farmers who had ordered by number but 
i not know the analysis. One man took 
1 shed and showed me a sack of his 


sort 


to 
year’s purchase and so I came to know 


t gr ule 


he had bought. 

All fertilizer. companies have several 
grades These sell for higher and lower 
prices in proportion to the amount of the 
three elements in them. Nearly everyone 


to be surprised to find that the price 
of fertilizer is lower than it was last spring. 
| was surprised when I read that it would 


[Lis 


Sl 
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potatoes for instance. But with plenty 
of barnyard manure I would not bother 
much about it. 

This all looks as tho for the most part 
I do not favor anything but acid litte: 
phate. That is partly mght. Surely this 
is the best buy for the most of us. I have 
been producing satisfactory crops with it 
on a rundown hom and have been getting 
clover catches every year. That is just 
what I want because the more clover I can 
get the less I will have to spend for am- 
monia in my fertilizer. And so long as we 
ean keep away from that we are keeping 
quite a lot of money in our pockets. 

There are, however, some crops that. I 
raise that will not produce the maximum 
without a complete fertilizer—that is, a 
fertilizer with all three of the elements 
included. Onions, potatoes and such gar- 
den truck will respond to them. I paid 
at the rate of $52.50 a ton last spring for 
this sort of a fertilizer. It seemed pretty 
steep in price but I needed that analysis 
I thought. 

Figure out for yourself about the grade 
to buy. But take my advice and see if 
you can afford to get anything but the 
higher grades at the higher prices. They 
are cheapest. Better buy less of a higher 
priced brand and use less of it and still be 
getting a cheapér fertilizer.—E. R., Ohio. 





PROTECTION FOR WINTER WHEAT 

Nature’s covering of snow given the 
wheat last winter was responsible for the 
heavy stand that lived over and made the 
immense growth of straw later. Not 
always can the snow be depended upon. 
Often a cold wave of great intensity 
catches the wheat fields bare, and only 
great stamina and a deep root saves it 
from great damage. Therefore, the aver- 
age winter must be reckoned with and 
not the occasional one with providential 
snow when needed. 
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such occurence. 
very poor crop of wheat another harvest 
if better sowing conditions do not come 
quickly. Without general rains much of 
the land cannot be fitted as it should 
be and in consequence we may expect 
a weak rooted mwa at freezing time. 
The big straw stacks may be the means 
of saving many acres of wheat to a good 
yield if the straw is spread over them 
»efore the bitter freezing weather arrives. 

If the reader will take notice of the 
acreage of wheat as given at the end of 
the seeding period, he may have ad- 
ditional reason for wishing his field of 
wheat te come thru winter safely. The 
drought area is large at this writing and 
farmers find it hard to get land in shape 
for sowing. Where eating has been 
done it is cloddy and only copious rains 
soon will relieve this situation. The later 
the start of the wheat the greater the 
need for winter protection. The straw 
spreader provides a speedy way to get 
the big straw stacks baolt on the land 
where they will most certainly be of more 
value than as a shelter for stock. The 
work is light on man and team and 
in a few days the straw can be placed 
on the wheat at just the thickness desired. 
It may prove the best paying job of the 
season.—D. H., Kan. 


HE HAD TO BE SHOWN 

Caleb Taft could not see why the State 
and Government were spending money on 
Agricultural Schools and County Agents. 
He said they never did him any good and 
he had to pay taxes to support them. He 
had never seen the animal they called a 
County Agent, so when a demonstration 
on pruning of fruit trees was arranged for 
his sownsiie, one of the neighbors per- 
suaded him to attend the meeting. All 
thru the demonstration he watched the 
County Agent very closely, and in talking 
to one of the farmers near 
him he mentioned that he 








be Most purchasable stuff that we farm- 

ers have to buy is not lower it highs r. 
I rather dislike to ittempt to say any-| 

thing about the grade of fertilizer to use, | 

but | want to say one or two 

things that I have gotten 

thru my head in the few 


vears that I have studied it 

und farmed to 

what I have 
he first 


according 
studied. 
figure on a fer- 
tilizer sack expresses the 
number of pounds of am- 
monia in a hundred pounds 





of the fertilizer. It is not 
in essential part of a fer- 
tilizer for the man who has 
had plenty of barnyard 
manure to put on his fields 
or has grown plenty of 
clover or other legumes It 
is so expensive that it pays 
the average farmer much 
better to get it from the 





had a piece of hay land 
that had not been yielding 
well lately, altho he had 
tried several different top 
dressings. His friend asked 
him why he did not let the 
County Agent look at it 
and suggest a treatment. 
After a little persuasion 
he consented to have the 
County Agent make him a 
visit, after the demonstra- 
tion, to look over the piece 
of ground. It was a rather 
low piece of heavy ground 
with a good sod, but as the 
ground was cold there was 
little available plant food 








uir by growing legumes than 
to buy it in fertilizer \ 
mall amount to give some 
1 good start may be 
he figure means phosphoric 
id and it is the important part of a com- 
vercial fertilizer, it seems to me. It is 
m my farm anyway. This can be bought 
in the straight forms with nothing else 
mixed in as phosphate rock or acid phos- 
phate and an analysis of 14 
percent and 16 percent and I believe some 
companies are offering it as 20 percent 
The latter I do not have any 
experience with, but of the other two it is 
cheaper to buy the higher percentage. This 
is the element that most of our soils need. 
Chat is, more soils need phosphoric acid 
than need either of the other elements. 
d a reinforcement for barnyard 
I have not had all the manure 
I need on this farm yet and I have used 
this extensively. Usually I buy four-fifths 
of my fertilizer in the form of 16 percent 
cid phosph ite. 
rhe last element is potash. As most of 
us know, we have been short of this ele- 
ment during the war. This fall our fer- 
tilizers are carrying some of it and it is 
expensive. For some crops it will pay. I 


a good buy. 


crops 


second 


comes In 


UVSIS. 


: “all 
it is calle 


nanure 


want it in my fertilizer for onions and 





Sowing extravagance by neglect 


If the wheat makes a rank fall growth 
it has a better chance to survive the 
severity of winter. If the growth is light 
owing to a poor start the grower had 
better unit what manure he can, for 
such a covering often spells the difference 
between a crop of wheat and a total 
failure. The immense stacks of straw all 
over the cornbelt can be utilized for this 
purpose. This straw when spread on 
wheat prevents freezing and thawing, 
keeps moisture for the plant in the spring, 
and prevents soil drifting, which is a 
great detriment to the wheat plant in 
winters as it exposes the roots. 

The fall to date is unpropitious for 
wheat. It is dry over much of the wheat 
belt, but this condition can be remedied 
if general rains come soon. If, however, 
the rains fail to come or are light, the 
wheat plant will have a poor start for 
winter. A weak plant quickly succumbs 
to hard freezing of loose soil. It can be 
to some extent avoided if the ground is 
spread with straw or manure. 

The farmer with remembrance of the 
big straw growth of the last harvest will 
be inclined to look forward to another 





early in the season. He had 
used barnyard manure as a 
top dressing and naturally 
had not obtained very satisfactory results. 
The County Agent suggested a mixture of 
chemicals consisting of 150 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate, per acre. Caleb got the chemi- 
cals and applied them, leaving a small 
patch as a check plot without any top 
dress ng. To make a long story short, he 
cut that season on the fert lized plot 6720 
pounds of hay per acre as against 1945 
per acre forthe part that was not fertilized. 
The fertilizer cost him $10.50, and with 
hay selling for $30 per ton he made a fairly 
good profit on his mvestment. We under- 
stand that the County Agent has a stand- 
ing invitation to take dimner with Caleb 
whenever he is in that neighborhood at 
meal time, and that Caleb made a speech 
in favor of the Farm Bureau at the last 
meeting.—R. H. G. 


We notice many horsemen (?) blanket- 
ing their horses while in stall, removing 
this protection when taking the animals 
out. This evidently is to give the coat 
of hair a smooth, glossy appearance—but 
it also gives them a cold that is apt to 
terminate seriously. 


There is likelihood of a 
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To the Wives o 


Thoughtful Farmers 


Dear Madam: 


What woman is not con- 
cerned with the results of her hus- 
band’s efforts—with whether or not 
he is running his farm at a profit? 


Many a farmer owes his 
success, at least in part, to what 
some people are pleased to call his 
wife’s ‘“‘intuition’—in reality her 
keen sense of values, her ability to 
judge accurately what is worth while 
and what is not. 


A woman is naturally sus- 
picious of too-complicated machin- 
ery. Horse-power and traction mean 
little to her, as a rule. 


But she is quick to grasp the 
meaning of economy and _ service- 
ability and long life, whether it be 
in tractors or something that she is 
more used to handling herself. 


That is why so many ‘farm- 
ers’ wives are becoming interested 
in the G O Tractor. 


The simplicity of the GO 
Tractor is what makes it so thor- 
oughly understandable to them. 


The General Ordnance Company 


General Offices: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET e 
NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office and Works: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
THE GO COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Works: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


Their sound common sense tells them 
that fewer parts wear longer when 
rightly assembled, and are more 
easily adjusted. 


They have seen why its ease 
of control means more work done in 
less time — why a tractor that turns 
readily and changes speed while in 
motion, plows more acres a day than 
one that is hard to manage. It is 
not so complicated but what they 
can run it themselves, if need be. 


They have seen how its six 
speeds forward and six reverse cut 
down the cost of operation — how 
adjusting the speed of the engine to 
the work in hand eliminates wasted 
power. 


For eight years the G O 
Tractor has meant more prosperity, 
less anxiety, easier times all around 
to hundreds of farmers’ wives all 
over the country. 

The farmer who has any re- 
gard at all for his wife’s opinions or 
well-being will do well to seek her 
advice when buying a tractor. 
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HEATING THE HOME 

NY farmer who believes in coopera- 
A tion must agree that it is economy 
and a convenience to have a central 
heating plant furnish heat to all the rooms 
in the house. The cooperative creamery 
takes the burden of buttermaking off the 
individual homes, and makes better butter. 
The same is true when the many rooms 
1 house are heated by one plant down 
The rooms are better heated than 
and there less 


of 
cellar 
by individual 
work and muss. 

The prosperity of a family is well 
indicated by the mode of heating. Progress 
has been made very slowly in heating 
First the pot of charcoal, then the fire- 
place, then the stove. It took thousands 
of years to get that far. But since the 
stove came the progress in heating has 
been rapid The stoves 


stoves, 1S 
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nasal and bronchial troubles. It takes the 
water out of your skin. 

Ventilation must be a part of every 
heating system. Eighteen cubic feet of 
fresh air a day per person is sufficient. 
Fresh air costs money in fuel to warm it. 
Foul air costs more in doctor bills. There 
are more people with ill health im the 
country than in the erties. This is largely 
because there is less attention paid to 
modern heating and ventilation in the 
country. Now that war profits have made 
the modern heating plant possible in most 
homes, we look for the farm homes gen- 
erally to be modernized in every respect. 


she De 


WATER FOR LIGHTING PLANT 
BATTERIES 


Not a few farmers have trouble in secur- 
ing water for their lighting plant batteries, 
but this is because they do not understand 
battery requirements. 

Water for batteries must be clean and 
free from all minerals. This is the reason 
the manufacturers specify “distilled” 
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satching water from a roof would not fe- 
sult in getting liquid contaminated wigh 
iron, cleaner water would be obtained in 
the open, because there is always a certain 
— of dirt and dust on any roof.— 
> 


H. 

THE FARM WATER SUPPLY 

Where one has an abundance of water, 
the question of a farm system of distri- 
bution is just a matter of planning and 
money. Where the water cannot be ob- 
tained by digging, the problem is more 
intricate, but even then a water system 
is not an impossibility. 

In open or sandy soils, where the rain- 
fall is over or about 25 inches per annum, 
good veins of water are usually found. 
The tighter, close clays which do not bear 
water so lavishly often fail to yield the 

ood well so greatly desired and needed. 
‘here are sections where the compara- 
tively shallow dug well or deeper drilling 
both fail to yield water. In the case of a 
close, impervious soil often the lack of 
wells can be bridged by a good artificial 
pond, and the writer personally knows 

several plants am Bin the 
pond has solved the water 





have been improved until 
they are very economical in 
fuel, and easily controlled. 

The next step has been 


THE BEST MONTH OF ALL 


problem on the so-called 
waterless farm. 

Most clay soils, pack; 
that is, they hold water. 





to put the stove down cellar 
out of the way. The hot 
air furnace of cast iron or 
riveted steel is simply the 
stove idea working co- 
operatively for all the 
rooms. Its success depends 
more upon its proper in- 
stallation than upon its 
kind. The hot air furnace 
will put heat into any room 
against any wind if it has 
been properly installed. In 
the first place, there must 
be just enough cold air in- 
take, properly located, so 





This is all that is required 
where the rainfall will suf- 
fice to fill a pond at some- 
time during the season. The 
location is next to be con- 
sidered. On most farms a 
natural “draw” or hollow 
exists which can be utilized 
in pond making. At some 
favorable place the dam can 
be thrown across such a 
draw and a supply of water 
obtained whieh will last 
thru the dryest summer. 
Many a farmer puts in time 
hauling water who could 








that it does not have to 

draw cold air down some have a fine water system 
heat register to supply the with but a little labor and 

need There must be a minimum expense. 
circulation of cold air out Once the pond is finished 
of each room so that hot and filled, the problem re- 
air can enter. This is why mains to pipe the water to 
most failures occur if the buildings, for usually 
there is no outlet pipe in the pond is some distance 
each room, then leave quite from the house, and indeed 
crack beneath the doors it is not desirable to have it 
so the cold air can escape. too near the barn or lots for 
Anoth: popular heating Harvest-time is over, and the year is growing old! fear of contamination. This 
lant i he hot water Nightsare clear and frosty, and the mornings crisp can be avoided in most cases 
siler he cellar with and cold! by keeping the pond at a 
ipes to radiators in the Cellar’s full of good things. and the house is full higher altitude than the 

Here again success of cheer! buildings. 

On our farm we worked 


upon circulation 
this time but 


1x nas 
t ol iT ol 
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Pp 
rooms 
at 

I 
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On the farm, November is the best of all the year! 
—Martha Hart 


out the piping matter as 
follows: we dug a cistern 
close to the deepest side 








ter. Cold water must get 
k to the boiler as fast 
necessary so that hot 


iter can rise Reliable 


Distilled water, is water that has 


ind install plants themselves so | been heated until it becomes a vapor and 


t success ig ass ured 


Che 


low pressure or vapor plant, is another 
favorite. The newer types of valves on 
Line radiators make steam heat more 
successful in the home than. was true 
when high pressure was alone used. ‘She 


hissing and pounding has been overco'me. 

I never can write about heating with- 
out urging that sufficient humidity be 
added to the air, whether the heating is 
by stove, furnace, or boiler. Keep a kettle 
olf water on every stove all the time so 
there will be enough moisture in the air. 
The hot air furnaces should be amply 
supplied with water pans. Some are not 
placed where the water evaporates fast 
enough. Some are not kept filled. I use 
three water pans on my furnace. You 
want frost on the windows in cold weather. 
There are water pans made to hang on 


steam and hot water radiators. By all 
means use them. You cannot have good 
health in a very dry room. It leads to 


| 

he iting companies unde rstand all this , water 
: 

t 


iis 


steam heating plant, especially the | process eliminates 


| 








his 
matter, 


once more. 
all mineral 


then condensed 
filth, and dirt. 

\ friend said the other day that he was 
having trouble with his batteries, even tho 
he had been careful in using only distilled 
water. It developed that he had beun get- 
ting condensed steam from an engine boil- 
er. This was condensed steam or “dis- 
tilled” water all right, but it had passed 
thru iron pipes after being condensed. 

The safest way to handle the distilled 
water problem is to use rain water, and 
care should be taken to see that this is 
handled carefully. In the first place, such 
water should be caught only in a glass or 
earthen vessel. In the second place, it 
should be caught in the open, away from 
any building. 

It is undesirable to catch water coming 
from a roof because that roof may be a 
metal one—or even if it is a shingle one, 
the rain water will come in contact with 
the nails holding the shingles on. Even if 








of the pond and filtered the 
water into it. Over this 
cister we erected a windmill, a geared 
wheel, and laid pipe to the cattle tank and 
also cut in a hydrant at the hog lot. We 
have as yet no storage tank other than 
the open tank where the stock drink. It 
is, however, possible to have this storage 
tank in addition to the ground tank 
mentioned. Then on still days which 
occur a few times every year a supply 
can be depended upon and hand pumping 
obviated. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 

I have a field of alsike clover that I 
want to cut for seed. How many bushels 
of seed can I count on, and how many 
times can I cut it in a year?—T. D., Ill. 

Alsike usually produces a good crop 
of seed, the yield varying from two to 
six bushels per acre. One crop of seed is 
all that can be expected in a single year. 
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The Car of Tomorrow 
-what will it weigh ? 


If there is anything about the coming car 
that is certain, it is this—that it will be 
built to new light-weight standards, 
stripped of every excess pound, freed of every 
hampering ounce. 


Some leading automotive engineers put the 
weight of the car of the near future at not 
over one thousand pounds, others at fifteen 
hundred. Whether these figures be high or 
low, it is unquestionable that weight-economy 
is one of the outstanding aims of the far- 
seeing automobile builder today. 


Why? Because weight that is not useful is 
worse than useless, a drag upon the engine—a 
tax on gasoline and tires—a foe to long life— 

Because better cars with lower cost of up- 
keep and longer life mean many more owners. 


Because Lynite now provides the means 
to build such cars, while for the automobile 
of tomorrow, Lynite Laboratories promise 
many new and important achievements. 









The car manufacturer knows that motorists 
will not continue to haul three pounds of 
cast-iron when one of Lynite would suffice, 
nor to pay the freight on all the surplus 
weight it takes to support and balance heavy 


iron parts. 


How well he appreciates this is indicated by 
the fact that already it requires eleven plants 
to supply the millions of pounds of Lynite 
which today go into the making of more 
than seventy different parts for cars and 
trucks—and the use of Lynite is only well 
begun. 


The development of a new Lynite alloy 
which effects important savings in weight 
below the springs—in axle housings, differ- 
ential carriers and other parts—is an example 
of what is to be expected as Lynite scientists 
and foundry experts pursue their researches 
to the end that the car of tomorrow shall 
carry not a single pound without a purpose. 


THE ALUMINUM CASTINGS COMPANY 
LYNITE and LYNUX Products 
General Offices: 6205 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 


District Sales Offices: 


New York 511 Fifth Ave. Detroit Chene & Finley Sts. 
Cleveland 6523 Euclid Ave. Chicago 1640 Conway Bidg. 
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METHODS FOR WINTERING BEES 
HERE are several essentials to good 
wintering, among which the most 
important are: first, to have plenty 

of young bees in the hive in the fall of 
year; second, to have plenty of stores; 
third, to have the bees protected by a good 
windbreak; four to have the hive 
well packed with an insulating material 
and fifth, to have plenty of room for 
spri we brood rearing If these 
sentials are attended to, the colony 
should winter in good shape and be 
ready to take an active part in spring 
brood rearing, and to insure a good 
strong colony of bees to take advantage 
of the honey flow when it starts 

The necessity of having a large num- 
ber of bees is that they will be able 
to mantain the proper temperature 
of the hive by muscular exertion during 
the winter, and yet have enough 
energy in the spring to take up the 
spring duties in the colony. One of 
the best ways to have a large number 
of young bees in the hive, is to re- 
queen during the month of August with 
a young queen. Such a queen will be 
more likely to raise a lot of young 
bees than an older queen, and she 
will be less likely to swarm during the 
following season. 
The proper amount of stores per 
colony for Kansas is about thirty-five to 
forty pounds. Sufficient stores should be 
left to carry the colony of bees thru 
un‘il the honey flow actually starts in 
the spring. It is not enough to leave only 
sufficient honey to carry them thru until 
the maples and elms bloom, because this 
time is very apt to be followed by a period 
of bad weather, or a dearth in honey, and 
altho a colony may be strong at this 
time, a shortage of stores may cause their 


th, 


es- 


death before the real flow begins. If at 
the time of putting colonies into the 
winter quarters they do not have a 


sufficient amount of stores, they should be 
fed sugar syrup, made up at the rate of 
two parts of sugar to one of water, by 
measure Enough of this sugar syrup 
should be fed them to bring up their 
stores to the required amount. 

For a protection from the wind, a good 
hedge or some shrubs will furnish the 
ideal conditions. A solid windbreak is 
to be avoided at all times. If the bees 
are placed near a solid board fence, 
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two-story hives for wintering purposes, 


as the queen will then have: much more 
room than if confined to a single 
story. However, two-story hives are 


not always satisfactory, and it-really 
would be better to winter bees in 
one of the larger hives, because instead of 

















Inexpensive but satisfactory method of packing 
hives for winter 


having a break between the upper and 
lower hive bodies, there eull be one 
continuous sheet of comb between the 
bottom bar and the top bar, which would 
give more ideal conditions for brood rear- 
ing than if the queen were obliged to pass 
over the obstructions which would be 
found in going from one hive to the other. 
She would pass up from the lower hive 
body to the upper much quicker than she 
would go back down. The obstructions 
in the way of her passing would act as a 
natural queen excluder. 


To sum up, a young queen should be 
introduced in August to insure plenty of 
young bees, then winter packing should 
e applied immediately after the first kill- 
ing frost, and if the bees are placed so they 
are protected from the he a with plenty 
of stores and plenty of room for spring 
brood rearing, there is no reason why large 
colonies of Sens should not result from 
this practice. In order to get more honey 





from a colony, we must have more bees 
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in it, and every effort of the beekeeper 
which produces more bees at the right 
time means more money in his pocket. 
—J. H. Merrill, Kan. 


PUBLIC MARKET FACTS 
A farmer patron of a municipal public 
market launched as-a result of the 
cost of living agitation suddenly ceased 
to use it, and the management wrote 
him a letter asking why. In his reply, 
quoted below, one finds some reason- 
ing which cost of living agitators 
ought to take to heart. 
“My man,” said the farmer, “must 
start in the auto truck at four in the 
morning. He must stand in your 
market place till past noon, peddlin 
out from 5 to 25 cents worth of 
vegetables at a time, and must al- 
low my goods to.be picked ‘over by 
each customer. When competition 
is heavy, and that depends whether 
we had rain the day before, I lose 
money. Sometimes there are plenty 
of buyers, and sometimes there are 
only a few. The public is an uncer- 
tain factor to deal with, When my 
man gets home at nights, he must go 
right to bed, so he can do nothing obs 
about the place, and sometimes he 
comes home with a halftruck load of 
wilted vegetables. No, I'll take m 
chances with a city commission man.” 

At the height of the producing season, 
when good labor was scarce, this farmer 
had to pay the man operating the truck 
to a farmers’ municipal market $25 a week. 

The farmers’ public market idea has a 
lot of good in it, but it is not a velvet 
road between producer’s farm and con- 
sumer’s kitchen. Experience of recent 
years has been disillusioning to some 
of those amateur economists Who can see 
no good in any system which places 
middle interests between the producer 
and consumer. From the farmer’s view- 
point, the public market is only an- 
other selling method, and costs have to 
be charged to it just as when selling is 
turned over to a middleman. W hich is 
the better system to follow will depend 
a deal on the local circumstances. 

Inder present conditions, selling direct 
to consumers in relatively small amounts 
is a method expensive in time, and it 
is quite possible for this labor cost to 
outweigh the additional receipts 
from the produce. In cases where 








better results would be obtained 
if every other board were removed. 
When a solid windbreak is used, 
a current of air passes over its top, 
and then down directly to the hive. 

The single-walled hives which are 
commonly used do not give suffi- 
cient protection from the cold, and 
these should be packed with some 
insulating material. A hive may be 
placed singly in a packing box, or 
they may be put in groups of four, 
with two of the entrances facing 
to the east, and two to the west. 
Four inches of packing should be 
placed beneath the hives, six inches 
on the sides, and eight inches on 
the top. Let tunnels be made to 
the exterior that the bees can 
pass out for flight. The packing is 
put on after the first frost A good 
insulating material is ground cork, 
leaves, chaff, shavings, or saw-dust, 
packed in tightly around the hives. 


So) 





Another method of packing is to 
place poultry netting with two-inch 
mesh around the hive, allowing it to 
protrude about six inches all the 
way around, and pack between this 
1 the hive with leaves More 
ves should be stuffed beneath 
hive, and super filled with 
es placed m top This last 
form of packing gives good winter 
protection, 1s easy to prepare, and 
costs but little 
Plenty of room for spring brood 


rearing may be given by using a 


AN IMPORTANT TRANSACTION 




















Is he large enough? And fat? 
(Father has to think of that!) 
Is he tender, too? 
Will he please them,—everyone— 
Grandma, Mother, Daughter, Son, 
Baby? Then—he’ll do! 
—Martha Hart 


it does, or where the additional 
profit is very small, the farmer 
stops patronizing the public market. 
At best, there is a distance limit 
beyond which it will not pay pro- 
ducers to travel to reach the mar- 
ket place. 

Still another factor which enters 
in is public demand. In the be- 
ginnings of most public markets 
it takes time tostabilize a proper 
balance between supply and de- 
mand. While this process goes on, 
producers are going to be disap- 
pointed on some days, while on 
others consumers will go away dis- 
satisfied because they have ot 
found what they wanted. This 
situation has led to the discon- 
tinuance of many new public 
markets. 

The most promising public market 
developments of the past two 
years are based on disadvantages of 
the old-fashioned market. In some 
places farmers have employed a 
salesman who sold their produce 
jointly for them, thus saving ex- 
pensive duplication in time. An- 
other new idea is a wholesale farm- 
ers’ market, at which not small 
quantities, but wholesale quantities, 
are sold direct. This method also 
saves time. These new plans recog- 
nize the fact that the old- 
fashioned market was costly in the 
producer’s time,—J. Bs .g.8@ + 
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In “Full Control 


a Hansen Glove you are as ready 
to meet a ticklish situation as if 
your hands were bare. This is 

because Hansen designers provide. in 
every detail for complete freedom and 
flexibility combined with perfect fit 
and style. 


Whether for motoring, for formal dress 
or heavy everyday work, there's a 
distinction—an individuality— 
which has earned for Hansen 
“leadership” in the 
plove field. 











This Hansen.“Dan Patch” is ideal for motoring, and driving, 
Gives lon}, comfortable wear combined with true fit and correct 
style. Made of finest quality Smoke Horsehide, lined or unlined. 


Write for New Glove Book—It shows many types and styles 
for all demands; study them, select your favorites, then see 
your dealer. 


0. C. HANSEN MANUPACTURING COMPANY 
129-B Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE BARN 

If I were asked the financial center of the 
farm I would unhesitatingly say, the barn 
When the day of ten cent corn and three 
dollar hay came to an end, the barn be- 
came a necessity, and the farm without 
one is paying for one in losses caused by 
exposure in animals and damage to hay 
and other feeds exposed to the elements. 

The losses yearly in stock on our open 
ranges are staggering to contemplate, and 
on the multitude of farms the yearly 
waste is almost »palling. This waste 
is in hay, in poe te dying because unm 
sheltered from storms, and extra feed to 
keep the exposed animals alive. In early 
days stacks of hay were common sights 
everywhere. Hay was cheap. If 20 per- 
cent spoiled, what did it matter? The 
farmer merely put up enough to offset 
the loss. There were few good barns in 
those days because farmers lacked the 
means to build them. 

In the cornbelt states barns are found 
on most farms, but now and then we see 
good farms lacking this vital necessity to 
a complete and satisfying farmstead. Why 
is it? If one cared to delve for the reasons 
the answers would be found to lie along 
certain lines, and the most common reason 
given for lack of a barn to house stock 
and feed would be, “I can’t afford one.” 
No farmer with stock to be housed or 
hay to be stored can make such an answer 
and square it with the facts. The 
with a few cattle and a small amount it of 
feed or hay needs a barn just as badly 

as the one with a hundred head of stock 
ond 50 tons of alfalfa to house. The per- 
cent of loss remains nearly the same in 
both cases. 

1 have but one 
on my farm; it is too small, 
built, it appeared 
large enough to meet 


criticism of the barn 
When it was 
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like this: how am I going to farm so the 
farm will not be worn out long before my 
boy will be ready to step into my shoes; 
and the final answer was alfalfa and cattle. 

The grain growing system did not call 
for a large barn. In fact, the barn did not 
come while big grain acreage was still 
in force. It came after we reluctantly cut 
down on the grain and began to hunt for 
crops that did not sap the land, as did 
corn growing. In those days we grew 
a little clover and some English blue- 
grass. The clover was a soil builder, but 
the bluegrass added little to the land 
except humus, unless we used manure 
largely on it. 

Sweet clover was unknown and alfalfa, 
that best of forage crops, was slowl 
gaining friends. Farmers who were 
te adopt any new grain crop that appeared 


to produce well were slow in finding out 
the qualities of alfalfa. Some the 
bottom farms were producin ond crops 


of this legume, but the dou Soe said it 
would not do on the upland. It was un- 
true. A few good cows and alfalfa to feed 
them soon put us on the way to the new 
farming. If we could not grain as of 
old, we could grow alfalfa and keep cattle. 
This system called for a barn. The al- 
— had to be housed oe it = 
ed, a lot of labor was sav 
cattle under the same a Te fare 
became a necessity. When an old alfalfa 
field was plowed up after thinning out we 
found we could once more grow good 
crops of grain. Cattle, a big , 4 and 
alfalfa did it. The barn is a part of a 
system of saving fertility. Around the 
barn revolves the whole system. A good 
barn is the greatest farm economy.— 
D. M. H., Kan. 


TREATMENT OF BLOWING rom 
The soil which blows is generall 
It gives the owner of it ae ee worry 
in windy springs before the crop has be- 
come well enough established to prevent 
the sifting of the surface soil. An experi- 
ence with a sandy farm covering several 
years, showed me that entirely different 
methods of farming must be used from 
those employed in the harder soils. For 
instance, we found that Yy,. little spring 
or fall plowing should be done if it can 
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with no previous experience in handling 
it. The right kind of farming will save 
much loss; and it is not the kind of farm- 
ing we would do on a clay soil or any land 
which does not blow. 

We found that the land was most apt 
to blow after a hard, washing rain. To 
prevent this, if the land was in cultivated 
crops, we cultivated every other row in 
the field and this stopped the sifting of 
the surface soil. 

It was only after years of experience 
that we worked out a plan which promised 
success in handling this kind of land, and 
then we did not pursue the plan I would 
take today if I were on such a farm. The 
greatest mistake we made was in keeping 
too much of the land under plow. ch 
land should be seeded down to the kind 
of grass which is best suited to it. Dairy- 
ing is the remedy for the blowing farm, 
for eo for pasture land, and 
this means oc is secondary 
to production o 

success with clover on this farm 
was not phenominal. Like most sandy 
land this farm was deficient in lime, tho * 
we did not know it then. We just knew 
that clover did not grow well except on the 
spots which were highly manured. On 
some newly broken land clover made a 
fair wot. but on the older land it was 


We thought the only outlet was thru 


grain growing, and the neighbors traveled 
the same path to certain disaster. The 
matter now presents. itself to me as a 
simple lem which a farmer with 
id be able to solve success- 
fully; but then it appeared a most difficult 
aspect. We were working at cross-pur- 
poses, trying to do the impossible. 

There are tho high types iyo =F loamy 

i ty in the 

t to blowing just 
oe ealiee about was. 
t to grow legumes, is 
moose becomes much sim- 
“Alfalte or sweet clover come in in 
aid to the injured. They 
the day for the man who can and 
will grow them. 

In those days we made the cultivated 
fields as large as possible and this gave 
the wind a chance to sweep clear across 
a farm. Consequent- 
ly, we expected the 
whole farm to blow 


i 





all our ne eds for 
many years at least, 
and we did not an- 
ticipate a time when 
it would prove too 
small Such, how- 
ever, is the fact and 
the same thing Bs 
true on many tarms. 

The system of 
farming is respon- 
sible for myown barn. 
Once we had a grain 








if any of it did. The 
worst failure we 
made was in not 


seeding down the 
land and making the 
field smaller. Tho I 
would not buy a farm 
of the blowing type 
of soil now, I be- 
lieve that it could 
be managed with 
minimum loss from 
blowing if handled 








growing plan which 
was prevalent then 
everywhere. This 
system did not call for many cattle, and 
it inevitably led to a run down farm as to 
fertility. Then the day came when grain 
yields grew unprofitable. Some other 
plan of farming had to be adopted, and 
one that called for a maintenance of 
fe rtility, for the grain growing had clear- 
ly shown us that a naturally rich prairie 


farm could be sold piecemeal in the 
rn or other grain hauled to the elevators 
in the nearest town. 

When the change was literally forced 


on us, it had got to be the rule to increase 
the acreage given to grain crops in order 
to keep us to former production. That 
' many years ago. We just followed the 
th taken by the average farmer and we 
yt consider where it led. 
Then the disagreeable fact was forcibly 
pressed on us that we were less prosper- | 
ou we had less to sell. We did 
not at first see the pee | 


< be« L1use 





| never harrowed. 


be avoided. Before we learned this we 
had some fields badly blown, and it is 
the best part of the soil which we lose. 
We spread manure and straw over the 
worst places, always putting it on top of 
the ground, not plowing it under. We thus 
handled a very sandy farm for several 
years without much wind damage to crops 
or loss of soil. We listed the corn land 
to prevent blowing on all the worst 
places. We found that these places were 
the ones to guard, for if the blowing once 
set in the sand drifted over the better 
land until in time it all began to blow. 
The land put into oats or wheat was never 
plowed before sowing. We disced the 
jland after broadcasting the grain and 

A man with a drifting 
all care not to let the 
air, as it assuredly 
A very sandy farm 


soil must take 
| humus go up in the 
will if not prevented. 


to the other system |in a windy country is a puzzle, and mis- 


of farming, and the change was not made | takes are made by men who unwittingly 
But the problem was something | come into possession of such a farm and 


at once. 





right. Theowner of 

such a farm must 
save the humus at all hazards. It is this 
oy the takes leave in oo dust cloud 
— Al e S spring gales. 

4 er degen fl were on such a farm, 
wout to al } 22. the lightest spots, 
or all the land most subject to drifting. 
The worst mistake one can make is to 
stick to grain growing instead of using it as 

a sideline to stock growing. If thisis per- 
sisted in it is only a question " time till 
the farm is past redemption. Grass, le- 
gumes and cattle are the answer to the 
land subject to blowing, if my experience 
has not proved amiss, and I do not think 
it has.—D. H., Kan. 

When pruning do not make any unnec- 
essary cuts. Let there be a good reason 
for every piece of wood you remove. A 
study of the tree before you begin cutting 
will help you much in your pruning. 

There are but difty-two days in the 
year when fruit trees must not be pruned; 
these are Sundays. 
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The OilPull Radiator 
will not boil on the 
hottest summers day 
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C2. Nor will it freeze | 
even at 40 degrees , 
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‘What OilPull Oil Cooling Means 


Oil cooling is an exclusive OilPull feature—a 
feature that is of the greatest value to the OilPull 
owner. In designing the OilPull line of tractors 
to be cooled by oil instead of water, Advance- 
Rumely engineers have absolutely eliminated all 
possibilities of cooling troubles. 


To fully appreciate the full advantages of the 
OiiPull oil cooling system, let us make some com- 
parisons. You are familiar with the troubles and 
dangers of water cooling—now learn the advantages 
of oil cooling. 


Oil does not evaporate—there is no boiling in the 
bottest weather—the OilPull oil cooling system goes 
indefinitely without refilling. 


Water evaporates quickly and requires frequent 
replacement. 


Oil does not freeze in the coldest weather—there is 
no need of ever draining the Oil Pull radiator. 


Water freezes in cold weather—-the radiator 
must be drained daily or broken parts result. 


Oil does not deposit scale or sediment—tbe Oil Pull 
circulating system ts always open. 


Water boils easily, produces sediment and clogs 
up the radiation and circulating system. 


Oil does not rust the system parts—it is a pre- 
servative of metal—the OilPull cooling system is self- 
lubricating. 


Water rusts the circulating systern parts—the 
metal quickly deteriorates. 


The OilPull oil cooling system «automatically 
keeps the motor at the right temperature at all loads 
— warm for low loads —increasingly cooler from 


balf load up to full load. The harder the OilPull 


works—the cooler it runs. 


Water cooled tractors get hotter as the load 
increases. 


The OilPull oil cooling system eliminates a cooling 
fan—no lost power—no belt troubles. 


Cooling fans consurae power and are a source of 
constant annoyance and trouble. 


But oil cooling is only one of the special proved 
advantages of the OilPull tractor. We have a 
48-page catalog devoted exclusively to the OilPull 
—its design, construction and operation. 


The Rumely OilPull can now be had in four 
sizes—1i2-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P.—all 
standard in design and construction—each a guaran- 
teed oil burning, oil cooled outfit. 


Where shall we send your copy of the OilPull 
catolog? 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 




















La Porte, Indiana 
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THE COST OF STUMP BLASTING 

he statement has been made that 
dynamite does not always remove the 
entire stump. This is true only where 
he charge is not large enough in pro- 
ion to the stump. For instance, if 
rdness of the stump and the nature 
of e soil such that a twelve inch 
stump requires a pound of dynamite, it is 
plain that a twenty-four inch stump would 
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fences where they are not needed, but I 
do feel that if they are not needed on this 
particular farm that the owner would be 
better off if he removed the unsightly re- 
minders of a better day. 

Why do I feel that way about it? 
Well, an uncle of mine not so very long ago 
had to sell his farm for just twenty dollars 
|an acre less than he could have gotten for 
it, had he had good fences on it. ‘The buyer 
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owners whe are controlling such places. 

“One outstanding case is in southern 
Towa,” said Mr. Turner. “The soil on 
this particular farm is loose and washy. 
The surrounding hillsides stand out in 
‘slacker’ yellow, while the field is in fine 
pasture. The owner, on finding that he 
could not control the place by ‘plowing in’ 
or continued cultivation turned his efforts 
toward returning the field to permanent 
pasture. 

“The method consisted of three general 
operations. First the washed patches were 
fenced off from the stock. Stock working 
up and down the ditch banks prevent any 
sod from gaining a foothold. After these 
places were isolated the individual ditches 
were stopped from working up hill. This 
was done by putting in an obstruction of 
brush and straw staked down to protect 
the raw surface of the earth from 





require at least three pounds because it|told him so after the deal had been 

( iins fully four times as much stump | completed. Of course, that was a pretty 

wood as the twelve inch stump. If the|stiff commission to pay for poor fences, 

blaster merely figures that being twice|altho my uncle’s were “good enough” to 

the diameter, it would require twice the | answer their purpose. 

charge, he would be figuring wrong. Not long ago, I heard a fellow boast 
Stumps in loose sandy soil are very' that he had let the improvements on his 

difficult to blast. The charge has place run down 
tendency to blow out the soil — because it saved 

\ the least resistance e him something 

rather than the stump. If, after 

a few trial shots, a blaster finds 

th is impossible to blast out 

tumps cleanly owing to poor re- 

Ista ‘ should bore holes 

directly into the stump at the 

ground level and load compara- 

tive small charges of dynamite 

In yout the center of the stump. 

The discharge will thoroly split 

the imp and will probably blow 

the d or loose soul away from 

tl se and main roots. The 


stump should then be left standing 
ior a tew mont til it has be- 
d It is then 
iparativ to burn. Burn- 
ing stumps in sandy soil does no 
particular harm because it is a 


ns un 


cari 


‘ 
easy 


come thor 


col ely 








well known fact that sandy soils 
in humus anyhow. 
large stumps, especially 
th having laterally spreading roots, 
is better use a blasting machine 
and electric blasting caps, than caps and 
fuse. When the latter method is em- 
ploved, it 1s necessary to load the charge 
all in one hole under the stump, but where 
the blasting machine is employed, the 
charges can be placed at several different 
points under the center and edges of the 
stump and under one or two of the main 
roots. By firing all the charges simultan- 
eously with the battery, much more effec- 
ution is done than is possible with 


are lacking 
In blasting 
se 


it 


to 


tive ext 

i single charge at one point. This is be- 
use, as a blaster would put it, the shots 

kick against one another, thus creating a 


umulative effect impossible of attainment 
in any other way Because of this, it is 
possible to remove large stumps with less 
dynamite by electric blasting 


FENCES THAT PAY DIVIDENDS 

On a road I traveled not long ago there 
i striking example of what fences can 
do for a farm, and against a farm. You 
a t have to travel any distance on that 
to find the two extremes of the fence 
In fact, they are just across 











further erosion. This obstruction 


did not extend quite as high 
as the top of the overfall, so 
that the water did not have 


a tendency to cut a new channel 
around, but came down in the 
accustomed place. 

“A stake was placed firmly in 
zach ditch about a foot and a 
half from where the water fell over. 
Around the posts and tight against 
the raw surface of the earth and 
into any holes that may have 
been excavated in the ground, the 
straw was placed. This protected 
against further washing. The 
straw was held in place by brush 
intertwined between the posts and 
well tramped down on the straw 
and held in position by cross strips 
nailed to the posts. This obstruc- 








like seventy- 
five dollars a 
year taxes. Yet when he tries to sell the 
place he will find himself staring a reduc- 
tion of fifteen to twenty-five dollars an 
acre on his land, provided he is in the 
permanently developed lands. 

Of course, out where land is cheaper 
and the improvements are less expensive, 
the difference may not be so great, but it 
is certain that the same proportion to 
value will be present. The man who 
improves does not thereby become a fool 
and lose his all in taxes; he reaps the 
benefit in having a better farm, greater 
comfort and pleasure during his oc- 
cupancy of it and a better money producer 
at selling time. 

Good fences are no longer a fad, but a 
necessity and of the kind that im- 
perative. If you look at the matter sanely, 
no matter from what angle, you cannot 
help but reach this conclusion.— C. E. 8. 


iS 


RESTORING WASHED HILLSIDES 


“T wish I knew how to cover up that 
unsightly hillside wash. It is of no account 
as farm land, besides it ruins the looks of 
the place,”’ is the remark often heard by 
soil erosion specialists. 

In his travels over those portions of the 
country which are subject to soil erosion 
A. W. Turner, drainage specialist, of the 





lowa State College, says that he has come 


Upon inquiry, |in contact with a large number of land 








tion was to break the fall of the 
water and prevent further washing. 

“With the over-fall plugged, manure 
was then scattered on the washed places 
and sweet clover seed sown freely. The 
manure furnished sufficient food for the 
clover roots to make a start. No stock was 
permitted on these patches during the 
first season and only a few for the two fol- 
lowing seasons as the soil was still thin. 
In a very few instances the stock broke 
thru the thin sod and the washing soon 
started again. 

“The clover gradually restored the top 
and now there is a fine pasture of clover 
and bluegrass, where a yellow hillside for- 
merly existed. 

“No place is so bad but what it can be 
controlled in some manner similar to this 
and so returned to usefulness, besides im- 
proving to a great extent the general ap- 
pedrance of the farm.—H. M. 





DESERTED WIFE 
“A wife here in Montana has been 
deserted with two babies to support and 
no means with which to support them. 
Will the state or county hunt the husband 
without expense to her and compel him 
to support his children? What share of the 
property does the wife get, at the death 
of the husband, when there is no will?’— 
A. B., Mont. 
If the husband can be located and is 
shown to have inexcusably 
deserted his family in needy 





he road from each other. 

[he one is of concrete and so well 
built and so permanent that it is not 
onlv a pleasing sight to those who pass 
alo the road, but it is also a real asset 
to the owne&r of the land. 
| found that this fence had 
been built more than six 
years ago, yet it 1S appar- 
ently as good today as it 
was the day it was put up. 


It shows no signs of weather 


marks. How many farmers 
who put in wooden posts 
six years ago can say that? 


Across the road is another 
fence Perhaps, I should 
say the ruins of a fence, for 
that is about all that is left. 
The owner is one of those 
fellows who had decided to 
use fences only where they 
are necessary ‘‘because they 
increase his taxes.”’ L 








) circumstances, it is quite 
likely that the assistance 
of the county attorney 


can be obtained to bring 
the man back and compel 
him to provide proper sup- 
port for the wife and his 
children. 

Under the laws of the 
state of Montana, when a 
man dies leaving a wid- 
ow and two or more 
children and without leav- 
ing a will, the widow 
takes only one-third of 
the property and the chil- 
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discussion 


Another use for the motor truck 


dren the remainder in 
equal shares. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


ris 


The Delco-Light engine is valve-in-the- 
head type—used in the best and most 
powerful airplane engines and in hundreds 
of thousands of automobiles. 


It is air-cooled—runs on kerosene in any 
climate—has only one place to oil and has 
a simple mixing valve in place of carbu- 
retor. 


The storage battery is exclusively de- 
signed and built for Delco-Light with thick 
plates, wood and rubber separators and 
many improvements that insure long life. 


Delco-Light long ago passed the experi- 
mental stage and has gone through the 














Delco-Light is a complete electric light and power 
plant for farms, country homes, schools, 
churches, stores and small towns 


lectricity jor every Farm” 


refining influence of three and one-half years 
of production and of usage by 75,000 cus- 
tomers. 


You will find plants in the homes of your 
community. Just ask your neighbor about 
his Delco-Light plant. 


Delco-Light makes happy homes; it saves 
time and labor, taking away lots of hard, 
unpleasant tasks. It ‘‘Pays for Itself’’ by 
the work it does and the time it saves. 


Of the more than 75,000 Satisfied Users 
of Delco-Light, the first are among the most 
enthusiastic—proof that the simplicity and 
durability of Delco-Light meets the require- 
ments of its customers. 


There’s a Delco-Light Man Near You 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Makers of Delco-Light Products 
Dayton, Ohio 
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It has only been a decade or so since life 
insurance and life insurance agegts «were 
looked upon with mistrust by the average 
person, but today all that is changed; 
publicity has played its bright light upon 
this form of investment until a good gahey 
is considered something highly desirable 
by the world’s shrewdest business men. 

Rich men do not especially need life 
insurance, but they buy it. A poor man 
simply cannot afford to be without in- 
surance 

According to life insurance statistics, 
the insured man lives on an average ten 
vears longer than the man who is not 
insured That is worth considerable. 
When questioned as to the logic of the 
statement, the president of a large life 
insurance company replied: 

‘If a man thinks enough of his family 
to insure his life for their benefit he 
usually thinks enoughof their welfare to 
take care of his health. Then, the man 
who is carrying a fair amount of insurance 
must form habits of saving, and the knowl- 
edge that he is protecting his family, even 
beyond the grave, gives him a certain 
peace of mind not enjoyed by those who 
have no insurance, and peace of mind, as 
we all know, makes for good health and 
k ng life.”’ 

Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? 
Remember, I am not a life insurance 
agent, but let’s look a little farther: 

Statistics show that eighteen persons 
out of twenty fail to make any provision 
for old age, and that ten million women 
in America must work for their daily 
bread; that thirty-four percent of the 
widows in this country are in actual want 
and as many as ninety percent lack the 
ordinary necessities of life. And the ma 
jority of American homes are mortgaged! 
the head of the house dies and 
leaves the home encumbered what, then, 
is the outlook? The widowand children 
lose the home. 

We hear much about the sordid, sin- 
soaked, segregated districts of the cities, 
but don’t you believe that many of the 
inmates of those dens were driven there 
under the lash of poverty? 

Life insurance does more than merely 
protect the family of the insured; it 
strengthens the credit of the policy holder 
during his life. When a banker is asked 
for a stiff loan, one of the first questions 
asked is if the borrower's life is insured, 
and to what extent. All organizations that 
extend credit want to know if a man is 
insured. 

Snubbing the life insurance agent is a 
game of the past. Every business man of 
real ity knows that the only wise 
course for him to take is to carry all the 
insurance he can. 

There is a saying among life insurance 
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men that while wives sometimes object. to 
insurance, widows never do. The result 
is obvious—thousands of refined women 
have been forced to take in washing to 
support themselves simply because their 
husbands neglected insurance. 

There is no question but that heaven is 
a ate I place, but do you believe you 
wotild be happy if you looked out ‘the 
| pearly. gate and saw your wife bending 
lever endless tubs o steamy, smelly 
clothes, and your boys and girlsdressed in 
tatters, while you had nothing to do but 
play on a*harp?—R. A. 











THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
During war time a very large percentage 
of the people became members of the 
Red Cross. “By means’ ofthe small sum 
collected as yearly dues from so large a 
number, an immense sum was raised to 
carry on the work of caring for the soldiers. 





The sum paid by an individual as mem- 
bership dues was so small that it required 
but little sacrifice on the part of most 
people. 

Now that the war is over, there is 
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The Red Cross Public Health Nurse is knocking 
at our doors. Shall we open them wide and let 
her help us to fight that worst enemy of man- 
kind—Preventable Disease. 


danger that many people will not realize 
the necessity for keeping up theit Red 
Cross membership. As a matter of fact 
there is a tremendous work for the Red 
Cross to do in peace time as well as in 
war time, and whether or not this work 
is done depends upon the support that 
is given to it. 

Until a few years ago the matter of 
public health was not considered as some- 
thing affecting everyone as individuals. 
It was not realized that health is every- 
body’s business and that illness of our 
next neighbors may creep into our own 
home. It is recognized today that one of 
the most important steps in hetoing those 
in our own home healthy is to see that 
those in other homes are healthy. 

Did you ever know of a case anything 
like the following? One day a baby in one 
of the homes in a neighborhood grew 
very ill. The three weal and sisters 
of this little baby went to the district 
school. Shortly after the baby grew 
worse, the boy felt sick and had to go 
home. The next day another boy {sit 
badly, and in a week the school had to 
close; it was typhoid and some of the 
people in the community said, “See what 
that dirty shiftless family has caused 
in our homes.” But it was not the family’s 
fault. They did not know about the im- 
portance of sanitation and the people 


made no effort to help them learn. 
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situations in thousands of communities 


and is extending the work as rapidly as 
possible. Red Cross Community nur:es 
are leading in the fight against the igno- 
ranceand neglect which allow epidemics 
and disease to drain the vitality and life 
of our citizens. Their fight is against the 
enemy—preventable disease—which steals 
away 300,000 of our children each year, 
slays 18,000 of our women in child birth, 
200,000 men and women with tuberculosis, 
and handicaps 21,000,000 of our school 
children with physical defects. 

Certainly there is need for a real fight 
for health in peace time, as well as in war 
time, and the Red Cross nurse is the most 
effective soldier of health that exists. 

The Third Red Cross Roll Call is to 
take place beween November second and 
eleventh and with this announcement the 
Red Cross explains its plans for the future 
and its need for $15,000,000 to finish up 
its work in Europe, a pledge that we must 
keep, and to launch this crusade in our 
own country for a bigger, better, healthier, 
and richer America of tomorrow. 


"TIS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 

On page 60 of the October issue we 
showed the picture of little Dorothy of 
Michigan who is crippled- with infantile 
paralysis. She is a sweet little child who 
must go thru life a cripple unless the kind 
hearted, generous readers of Successful 
Farming contribute enough to send her 
to an institution where they make a 
specialty of such cases. We show her 
picture again, along with Juanita of Mis- 
souri. 

These children ought to be helped if 
help is possible. We make no claim 
that a cure can be guaranteed in any case. 
‘That word ‘cure’ means complete restora- 
tion which in infantile paralysis cannot 
be hoped for. Nor is it likely in club feet, 
yet in both instances so much relief can 
usually be obtained that the usefulness of 
the limbs or feet is quite restored and the 
embarrassment greatly removed. 

If spinal curvatures are taken in time 
complete restoration is possible if the 
— is not diseased. Some have gone to 
t institutions and been sent home 
partially corrected, only to be neglected 
and the old condition returned. This in 
spite of the urgent advice of the doctors 
to watch each case and return frequently 
for observation and adjustment. 

The names of contributors will be pub- 
lished as they come in. As was explained 
in the last issue, the names and addresses 
of the children, or a picture showing their 
deformities, will not be printed. This is 
to saye them from embarrassment now 
and later. = we will == the — 
necessary any contributor can have 
name and address if desired. 

Every dollar sent to us for these child: en 
will be spent upon them to the limit of 
their needs and any us will be used 
to send some other little child where 


treatment | wf be a. “." a 
money to Successfu i ipple 
Children Fund, Des Moines, ie. 

















The Red Cross is meeting just 





Little Dorothy of Michigan 
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Barn No. 421. Our 
Gothic Roof Barn. Sim- 
plest, strongest barn 
you can build. Has an 
unobstructed haymow. 
Lots of stall room. 50 
different sizes. See page 
26 of Barn Book for 
prices 




























c ed - 
rafter roof Great rigid- 
pea ity wre loft. P age S6of 


You and Your Hired Men //. 
Can Build This Barn! 
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Barn No. 428. Shaw- 
ver truss-framed barn; 


ON’T let scarcity of skilled help hold up your farm nothing strocger §- vet 
ID improvements! Thousands of farmers who couldn’t — 
get carpenters are building Gordon-Van Tine 
Ready-Framed Barns—at big material and labor savings. 


All framing-lumber is Ready-Cut. All sawing, beveling and 
fitting of heavy timbers has been done at our mills, cut to abso- 
lute accuracy. All measurements are adjusted, and heights, 
roof-pitches, etc., figured for you. No figuring, no sawing, no 
cutting to do—simply follow the plans and you can’t go wrong. 


Immediate Delivery Buy Direct—at Send for Free 
Guaranteed Rock-Bottom Prices! Barn Plans 


With a nation-wide lumber Buying direct from Our Barn Book pictures, de- 
shortage today, most manufac- our mills gives you scribes and prices kinds and 
a turers cannot fill orders. Last big price advantages. sizes of farm buildings. Shows 
season’s cuttings were small and Plainly printed prices barns for dairying, mixed farm- 
4 labor at the mills has been un- in our free Barn Book ing cattle feeding; horse barns, 
. usually hard to get. We foresaw show how big sav- gable, gothic, gambrel roof 
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a these conditions and can make ings are. Satisfaction barns, etc. Ask for the Building Barn No. 427. Self- 
immediate shipments from our aranteed byamillion Material Catalogue and Book of peer! 2 ee, 

huge reservestocks. Prompt,safe lollar concern. Money 200 Home Plans at the same dursl Page 33 of 
4 delivery guaranteed anywhere. back if not satisfied. time. All absolutely free. Bare Book shows prices 












Write Today! 





| Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back 






LDING 
BAATERIAL 





Established Over Half a Century 


6996 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 


Other Mills and Shipping Points at St. Louis, Mo., 
Hattiesburgh, Miss., an 
Chehalis, Wash. 






Gordon-Van Tine Company 
} 6996 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa i 





Please send me free the books checked below. 
O Barn and Outbuilding Plan Book 
© Home Plan Book © Building Material Catalog 









lam most interested im..................-....- 


Name....... 
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WINTER USE OF THE TRACTOR 
Manufacturers talk much about the use- 
fulness of the tractor as a " 
but say little about its 


belt work. Some three years ago we 
purchased a 10-20 tractor, and xt has 
furnished us power for more things than 


we ever expected. We have used the 
machine for plowing, seeding, reaping, 


having, discing, cultivati and even 
for pulling stones. Wit help of a 
chain — a strong plank, the tractor 
easily takes up rocks of t size. We 
consider the belt work af the machine 


fully as important as the traction work. 
Indeed, we believe that many small 
farmers would not be justified im buying 
a tractor, if they wail not utilize it for 
belt work, as the machine would then be 
idle most of the time during winter. 
Che large farmer can afford to let his 
tractor stand idle thru winter. But it is 
the winter work that makes the tractor 
profitable to the small farmer. If he | 
exercises a little ingenuity, he can do a| 
hundred and one jobs with the help of | 
the belt power furnished by the machine. | 





First in the fall, we use the tractor 
for filling the silo; later we use it for husk- 
ing and shredding corn, cutting fodder, 
baling hay and straw, grinding feed, 
sawing wood, fanning grain, and lots of 
other things. A practical farmer needs 
belt power nearly all the time. 

When we do not have employment for 
the tractor ourselves, we make it work 
for r neighbors who do not own a 
machine. Lots of them have jobs they 
want done, and for which they require 
power hen we move our tractor over | 
on their farm and run the machine while | 
the work is being accomplished. Or if the 
farmer can manage the machine, we simply 
hire it out to him, should he so desire, 
and he does the work himself. Propelled | 





by its own power, the tractor is easily | 
moved from farm to farm. The pay we | 
get for the use of the machine is usually 
good, and this cash income helps to pay 
for the tractor and to cheapen its upkeep. 
Thus a man having only a small farm 
will be able to obtain the necessary motive 
power for his own work, and at the same 
time he will be a source of power help | 
in his community.—C. O., Minn. 








HOW LONG DOES A TRACTOR LAST 





How long will my tractor last?” is a 
question often asked by owners, and 
would-be owners, of such machines. This 
question is vital, for the amount of service | 
a tractor gives you before it must be re- | 
placed is an important factor in determin- | 
ing value to you for your farm work. 

Several factors influence the amount of 
é 1 get from a certain machine, 
us the quality of the outfit at the 
Start, the kind of work for which it 1s 
wed, and the conditions under which it is 
operated. But by far the most important 
the care it receives at the hands of the | 
operator. In other words, its largely 
ip to you. 
fractors are necessarily used under 
e conditions. They must travel over | 
ugh and uneven ground. They are 
forced to bump over obstructions in their 
path, and are jerked by the load they pull. 
When working at their maximum effi- 


ciency, and youcan’t afford to work them 
any other way, they are developing from 
eighty to one hundred percent of their 
power at all times. The load never lets up. 

\ tractor is exposed to an almost con- 
shower of dust and dirt which at- 
tacks all exposed gears and bearing sur- 
faces, and it is only by the use of special 
air cleaners and filters that this grit can 
be excluded from the interior of the engine 
itself. So let us remember, when we are 
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“Bingo! .. . The Fiery Little Columbia is Always 


There With the Ignition 


Punch!” 


UARRY BLAST CHARGE and auto engine gas 


are alike to the Fiery Little Columbia. 


The 


power’s in the fuel; but it takes the Columbia 


hot spark to set it to work. 


That’s a regular Columbia job—releasing energy by 


ignition. 
THE DRY BATTERY 


HAT a marvelous little 
W bundle of big ability the 

Columbia Dry Battery is! 
And what a multitude of uses! 
It makes bells jingle and buzz- 
ers buzz; whirls the youngsters’ 
toys into a riot of fun; gives 
snap to telephone talk; puts a 
swift kick into the ignition of 
autos, trucks, tractors, farm en- 
gines, and motorboats. 








THE STORAGE BATTERY 


N the storage battery field 
I the name Columbia means 

definite power guaranteed 
for a definite time. Columbia 
Service Dealers and Service 
Stations are everywhere—they 
make that guarantee good. 

Step in and let them tell you 
how the Columbia Storage Bat- 
teries are distributed, and how 
the Columbia Service Plan in- 
sures that the motorist shall 
havethe full serviceto which his 
original purchase entitles him. 
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AGENTS: $60 a Week 


2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


Positively guaranteed water-proof. Some- 
thing 








new. Not sold in stores. Two 
coats in one. One side a handsome black 
raincoat, ide fine dress coat. 
Latest style. For business men, clerks, 
teamsters, truck drivers, min- 


Binford sold 26 coats in 5 days. 
seller on account acai tee 





























inclined to be a trifle skeptical, that the 
odds are all against the tractor, and very 
few with it. 

Since none of the later models of trac- 
tors are wornout, and improvements in 
their construction are being made from 
day to day, it is impossible to give definite 
figures as to their probable length of life. 
We can, however, striking an average 
from figures and estimates obtained from 
a large number of farmer owners, get a 
fairly accurate estimate. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, from figures 
thus obtained, places the average life of a 
tractor at eight years. 
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These estimates are based on the con- 
clusion that the average owner uses his 
tractor fifty working days per season, | 


with the usual proportions of field and belt 
work. uring the available costs of 
repairs va replacements to date, and ex- 
tending these costs over eight years, with 
their proportionate increase, it would be 
more profitable to buy a new machine. 

A tractor wears much faster, and in 
more parts, when used in the field than 
when used for belt power. If you figure 
that a large percentage of your work will 
be at stationary operations, “the life of your 
tractor, in days of service, will be propor- 
tionately greater. 

While fifty working days per season may | 
appear low at first glance, you must bear | 
in mind that the seasons during which | 
specific farm operations should be corviod | 
on are comparatively limited, and even 
on farms where the work is done entirely 
by horses, one hundred working days per 
year for each work animal! is close to a fair 
average. A tractor of proper size will do 
the same work in a shorter time. 

You may know of several tractors that | 
are more than eight years old and are 
still doing good work; you may own one 
yourself that you consider pretty good, 
notwithstanding its age, but I believe you 
will agree with me that at the end of eight 
years you will have gotten enough greater 
returns in bigger crops, at less cost, to 
make a new machine a profitable invest- 
ment, several times over.—H. H., Ill. 


THE NATIONAL SWINE SHOW 

The National Swine Show, the climax 
of the season’s work in the hog industry, 
was the most successful ever held. It re- 
flected the unprecedented interest of the 
times in pork production. That hog rais- 
ing is a national industry was pow devas 
by the fact that representatives from thir- | 
ty-three states—north, south, east, and 
west, met together at the greatest gather- 
ing of swine growers in history. 

Altho the fourth annual show opened 
with a few less hogs in the pens than in 
former years, there being slightly less than 
fourteen hundred, yet the quality of the 
exhibits set a standard heretofore un- 
known. Placing the winners was a task 
which required the best effort of the most 
skilled masters in the art. One hundred 
fifty of the entries had already won rib- 
bons at other shows; nine males and seven 
females had been champions at state fairs. 
Nineteen states were represented in the 
entries. 

One outstanding feature of the show was 
the ham and bacon exhibit by the govern- 
ment. Unusual interest was taken in the 
methods outlined for home curing, both 
the dry and brine methods being given. 
Undoubtedly home cured pork by govern- 
ment formulas will be on many tables this 
winter. 

For those who are interested in the de- 
velopment of any breed the national show 
is the great school which none can afford 
to miss. It offers an opportunity to see 
the best individuals of your chosen breed, 
it allows you to study the best methods of” 
pork production and modern appliances; it 
is the only place where you can meet and 
talk over with the best experts the ques- 
tions which are uppermost in youf -mind 
on swine culture. Keep the swine show 


























Economical 





Closed Car Comfort for Ford Owners 


Taking the children to school in a cozy, closed car 


-driving 


to town in rainy weather—you can make these trips a pleasure to 


every member of the 
for Fords. 


family 


you own a Ustus Limousette 


FOR FORDS 





This practical utility provides con- 
venient and complete comfort for 
every season. 


Easy to Operate— 

No Curtains to Fuss With 

You can instantly, 

your seat, convert your Ford into a 

closed or open car. You can have all 

the comforts and conveniences of a 
limousine at an economical cost. 


without leaving 
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Just a light touch operates the roller 
windows. 


The Ustus Limousette does away 
with that disagreeable job of fastening 
and unfastening curtains. 


Used With Regular 


Ford Top 
It is used in connection with the 
standard body and top of your car 


without making any alterations. 


The Ustus Limousette weighs only 
40 poun is—insures clear vision and is 
free from rattles and vibration. 


The Ustus Limousette Dealer in 
your town will be glad to give you 
further facts. If there is not a Ustus 
Dealer in your city write to the near- 
est Ustus Distributor. 


DAFOE-EUSTICE COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 


1186 W. Jefferson Avenue 


CHICAGO OFFICES: 35 S. Dearborn 
PETER N. JANS, Mgr. 


Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 253 Broadway 
ARTHUR SADOW, Mer. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Hammond-Elliott Co. 
23 Peachtree Arcade 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Backus Motor Co. 

BLOOMINGTON, 
Dayton Keith 


ILL. 


FARGO, N. 
Harrigon Dist’g Co. 


FORT WORTH, TEX 
Hubb Diggs Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


DAKOTA 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Smith & Yancey 
116 West Second 
PITTSBURG, P A 
Coon-McGraw Sales Co., 
Inc., Bessemer Bldg 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
‘d Com. Body Co. 
Charles River Rd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Rue Motor Co. 
2443 8S. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Ohio Auto Equip. Co. 
Marion Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Morriss Brothers 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Herring Motor Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
J. G. Hays Sales Co. 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Tri-State Acc’s Corp. 


Robertson & Pearson 
Cor. N. Main & Wood 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Indiana Tractor Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Shuger Mfg. Co. 
1002 8. Los Angeles St. 


MILWAURBE, WIS. 


Wis. Body and Sales Co. 


418 Cedar St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
McAfee Specialty Co. 
914 Mary Place 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
Northern Electric Co. 
Branches in Principa 
Canadian Cities. 


MINN. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Universal Motor C« 
1012 West Broad St 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX 
Waller Imp't Co 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
H. V. Carter Motor Co 
724 Van Ness Ave 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL 
Jennings Auto Sales Co 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Spze'd Com. Body Co 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
Walsh Motor Car Co, 
4919 Delmar Av« 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Western Rubber Sales 
Co., 134 E. Broadway 


CAL. 





in mind and begin plsnning for nga year. 
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ARE PRESENT LAND VALUES 
PERMANENT? 

Are present land values stable, is a 
question often heard during the past year. 
The inflation of values of all commodities 
seems to have reached the farms, and the 
fear is expressed that the ebbing tide of 
prices to lower levels will inevitably react 
on land values. What are the facts? Is 
there any way to determine how far land 
values are fictitious and speculative and 
how long the unusual buying of land as an 
investment will continue? 

Intrinsically, land is the safest invest- 
ment in the nation. The only land that 
loses in value is the worn-out farm which 
has been mined of its fertility, and to 
find such farms one must go outside the 
cornbelt where better methods of farm- 
ing are coming in to aid in keeping what 
we have—a naturally rich soil. 

Beyond question, the greatest boom in 
land values the West has ever known has 
been the present summer, and with more 
farms selling the price has steadily 
risen month by month till the man who 
has sold a farm to get the “high price,”’ 
is faced with the problem of even getting 
as good a farm as he sold at much higher 
cost. 

Some farms have been sold with the 
thought that the high time has been 
reached and that in a few months at 
least the trend will be downward again. 
How far this reasoning is correct is not 
yet made plain, for land values show as 
yet no tendency to seek the promised 
lower levels, but on the contrary are still 
on the upward swing. 

The man who has sold a farm in the 
section where $400 or even more per acre 
is the rule has found he cannot buy land 
of equal quality without more capital. 
This state of affairs has driven men to 
cheaper lands further West, and the same 
condition found in the middle farming 
states is encountered in the sections where 
they have gone: that is, the rise in values 
has been nation wide and is found not 
only in Lowa and Illinois but in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and wherever farms 
h ive been sold. 

Thence comes the pertinent question, 
is this land going to retain its value after 
the inevitable reaction to pre-war levels, or 
will it hold the gain when a slump comes? 
In other words, is land a safe investment 
at prices now obtaining? 

In the last analysis, land value is based 
on production. If a farm will pay a good 
rate of interest to owning farmer or land- 
lord it will be sought, even at a round 
price, in investment. That production 





















aa Sunday or Weekday 
syou can depend on the 


“Lsxctde” tun: Battery 


It is made to depend upon. 

Thirty-one years of nation-wide experience in 
building storage batteries for every purpose 
have gone into its designing. 

It is the same type of battery that provided 
undersea power for Uncle Sam’s submarines 


Y iM 











in the war with Germany-—-the same type of enh fem. 
battery that the U.S. Government has long get that 
used for its army and navy—the same type of there is an 
battery that is used in the majority of farm “Extde” 

electric lighting plants. Battery 


In city, suburb or country the “Exiie” is the np ype 
battery that is the choice of the motorist who es we 
has tried all batteries. There is an “Exide” of House 
proper size and typefor every automobile, ent ing 
truck and tractor now in use. — 

It is the battery that is right—not in one prominént 

detail, but in every detail. 

There is an “Exide” Service Station near you, (we will 

send you the address on request) where you can pro- 

cure the “Extie” or where you can get quality “Extde” 

Service for the battery you are now using. 

Send for a copy of our folder ‘‘Nine Points of Exide” 


3) THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, P A. 1919 


{ New York Beston Chicag Ww on Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atle 














° ashingt 
ata Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond Street, Toronte 
LOOK FOR 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 








has something to do with value increase 
or decrease in the long run can be readily 
fet cares to make a little investiga- 
tion 

If we look to the country west of the 
Missouri river we find the wheat grower 
often making the value of his farm in a 
single crop, and over this particular sec- 
tion two or even three crops of wheat 
have been grown in succession on land 
that failed in the beginning to reach the 
$100 per acre mark. Is it any wonder that 
such land has doubled in price or more? 
Where land hag been too low the reaction 
has been most sharp, but cheap money 
and high prices for farm stuff havé . 
boosted the hitherto highly valued land 
of the Middle West to unprecedented 
figures 

It is of these sections where doubt 
rests as to the permanency of land values. 
it is argued that $500 per acre land ecan- 
not in normal times pay a fair dividend 
to its owner. The pessimist sees a reces- 






Make Your Bike a 
Motorcycle 







hen saving 75 per cent on Tire Cos 
by Buying Economy Double T. 
3,000 Mile Gueranteed Tires at One~ 
fourth the usual tire cost, 
Economy Double Tread Tires rebuilt by 
our own modern reconstruc 

They have double the amount C fabric 


ure, 
neture proof and immune yu oyaix 
get from them 4,000 to 10, 


miles of . 
LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 
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sion of values and a corresponding period 


























of dull times and slow sales of land. 


Nobody wants to believe the -pessimist, |- 


but he gets his hearing just the same, 
whatever his conclusion. 

It has been pointed out, too, that in- 
flated value of land is harmful to the 
farming industry in general, and there 
is some truth in the conclusion. But if 
the renter wishing to buy land dares 
to take hold he finds money plenty and 
the initial movement easy. The one fear 
is that the future will leave him paying 
interest on value that has flown, with 
stoek and grain prices too low ‘to allow 
the payments on the land to be met 
when due. 

It is a matter for individual judgment. 
If the speculator has boosted farms to 
doubtful values, let him keep them. 
There are sections where values are still 
based on production, where farms are 
producing good revenue, and where the 
prospect of “paying out,”’ is not doubtful 
under careful management and good farm- 
ing. 

It is true we cannot continue to expect 
$2 wheat and corn, nor $20 hogs. If we 
buy land on the supposition that present 
prices are to continue we are overstepping 
prudence. If, however, we take pre-war 
prices as a basis to figure values and allow 
a healthy increase in land value which 
naturally comes, there need be no fear 
of land as an investment.—D. H., Kan. 


A MONTHLY AUCTION 


Hundreds come from the surrounding 
district to attend ‘Auction Day,’ at 
Sunnyside, Washington. For ten years, 
Sunnyside has had its regular monthly 
auction twelve times a year, and the idea 
grows in popularity. 

A good many places in the United 
States ought to establish a monthly auc- 
tion of the Sunnyside type. It is not too 
much to call it a public necessity. 

At Sunnyside, George Gochnour, with 
the approval of the good people of his 
district, enjoys command on Auction day. 
George has a clerk- to help him. “I 
will sell anything for anyone who is on 
the square!’ says George. “On the 
square!” That is the foundation of the 
Sunnyside auction. People bring to the 
auction anything and everything they 
have no use for; a surplus of this or that; 
an animal they would be glad to turn, 
a piece of machinery that has grown more 
ornamental than useful on their particular 
farm. 

“T stand responsible,”’ says George, “for 
everythi brought in, and for all col- 
eelind. case of any shortage I always 
make good to the owner. 

“These good people pay me five per- 
cent commission on livestock and ma- 
chinery, and ten percent commission on 
furniture, small tools, chickens and any- 
thing else that is brought in. I pay all 
the expenses.” 

The popularity of the Sunnyside auc- 
tion may be judged from the record of a 
recent sale. Seven hundred and seventy- 
two items were sold for $1860 in four 
hours and fifteen minutes. Three items 
a minute! All this miscellany was sold 
for about seventy different owners. Truly 
the Sunnyside auction is a public affair. 

The monthly auction is a big boon 
to the local merchants; it is appreciated 
by district people who buy things they 
need in a square, open market. Most of 
all it is a benefit to the man with a few 
things to sell, who, because an auction 
is out of the question and private sale 
involves ag — he has, lets the 
unnecessary thin utter u is place 
while they Peon rg What is needed 
in a thousand country dist icts is a 
monthly exchange of just such articles— 
they are wanted for some useful purpose 
somewhere. The kind of auction Sunny- 
side has fits the situation exactly. —J. T. be 
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Delivery Distance Between 
You and Your Market 


A Bethlehem Motor Truck on 


your farm would shorten your 
hauling day, cut your hauling 
and production costs and add to 
your yearly profits. 

Bethlehem Dependability is a 
known quantity---thousands of 
Bethlehems owner have solved 
thousands of farm transportation 
problems with Bethlehem De- 
pendable Delivery. 

The husky, enduringly powerful, 
economical engine is built for the 
bad road and the over load. 
Electric Starting and Lighting 
means economy of operation and 
makes night work practical. The 
Internal Gear Drive delivers all 
the power where it belongs---at 
the rear wheels. The nearest 
Bethlehem Dealer has the answer 
to your hauling problem. Ex- 
amine a Bethlehem. 
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— INTERNAL GEAR DORIVE — 


MOTORXTRUCKS 


— DEPENDABLE DELIVERY — 









ALLENTOWN, PA 
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NOTES FROM OUR FARM 
The little patch of Sudan grass which 
slanted mostly as a weed killer has 
led the second heavy cutting of hay 
knee high again. ~The hay which 
made is greatly relished by the 
lors und they seem to do well on it. 
he remarkable results we have had from 
year’s small patch is all the evidence 
need that the grass should have a 
ermanent place in grainbelt farming. A 
larger patch will be planted next year and 
bably a good bit of it will be used as 
soiling crop for the cattle when the 

pasture fails next summer. 

Chere is a rather large piece of natural 
timber surrounding the home grounds and 
1 number of the best trees have shown 
signs of decay. In order to save these, a 
special tree surgeon was brought out from 

ywn and he has been busy lately sawin 

t dead limbs, disinfecting wounds a 
filling holes with cement. It is really 
wonderful what a qualified tree doctor 
can do in the way of restoring a good tree 
und making a symmetrical one out of one 
that is ill-shaped. It takes a long time to 
grow a good oak, or in fact any of the 
better trees and trees add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the place. Any good tree 
standing in the right place is well worth 
Saving. 

After a good deal of thought and study 
we decided to keep the second cutting of 
our best clover field for seed and it is now 
ready to thresh. Two dozen heads picked 
at random from different parts of the 
field produced on careful count an average 

ixty-nine plump and healthy seeds. 
According to the neighbors, twenty-five 
or thirty seeds to the head will make 
a good crop of seed if the stand is average. 
If this is true we ought to get a big crop 
of seed. Much of it will be used on our 
own place, as clover is to play an im- 
portant part in our plan to restore the 
farm to a proper state of fertility. 

Next year if it becomes necessary to 
stack any of our clover hay we are going 

see to it that it is stacked right. Our 
tacker this year succeeded in building 
ome good looking stacks but two of them 

e taken water badly and the result is 
1 number of tons of moldy hay. This is 
quite a disappointment as the crop was 
put up without being rained on and 
\ in fine shape when it went to the stack. 
Stack building, either hay or grain is 
rapidly becoming a lost art in the average 

nbelt community, but if we have to 

k next year we are going to get an 
expert to do the work or at least show 
men how it is done. 


re were over a hundred acres of 
e plowed this fall and it looked 
le as tho we were never going | 


to get at it. The ground was in poor shape 
" nd the hot, dry weather had 
baked it to a brick-like hardness. How-| 
ever, the rains came in ample time and 
lirt has been flying the last few days. 
[wo gang plows, one drawn by four horses 


| the other by a small tractor are the 

s ol turning over a good piece of dirt 

‘ 1a’ Incidentally, the tractor is 
ellent work 











\ friend sent us a large setting of 


eggs this spring and we did our 
ise some of these birds Eighteen 


tched and all were fine to begin | 


Inad or two, however, they be- 
from one cause or another 
yw only two remain; these bid fair 


t me thru all right. The Government 
I + good bulletin on pheasant raising 
we followed its advice as nearly as 
ble Che her mother, however, was 


equal to the job. Another friend is 


ans ed 
FOUR VOLUMES FOR $1 








BOSCH 


HIGH_TENSION 


MAGNETO 


Fairbanks -Morse ‘‘Z’’ Engines use Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. Largest 
Magneto order goes to Bosch. 


Big pumping systems that irrigate thousands of acres— 
Small power pumps that give the farmrunning water—all 
serve better when a properly designed Bosch High Tension 
Magneto equipt Gas Engine supplies the power stream. 


Fairbanks-Morse Engineers, after the most searching 
comparative tests, selected the Bosch High Tension 
Magneto for their famous “*Z”’ engines. The price they 
paid for Bosch is more, but the dependable service “‘Z’” 
engine users get puts price consideration last. 











Any fuel in every size “‘Z"’ engine, from 1} to 20 Horse 
Power gives more power with Rip-Roaring Bosch Sparks. 


Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition will also give you 
equally efficient results on your Automobile, Tractor or 
Truck. 

BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: ... . + «+ « « Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: . .. . New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 





Any Fairbanks-Morse Dealer will tell 
you the nearest Bosch Service Station 


yy > 4— 4 BS 


IF YOU ORDER NOW 


The four books shown here are large 
ones—8 inches x 12 inches and about 
3 inches thick. Each weighs about 8 
pounds. Each book is a bound vol- 
ume—twelve numbers—of Successful 
Farming. Each book contains more 
than 2,000 articles, suggestions, and 
money-saving and money-making ideas 
rezarding practically every phase of 
farming and farm life. The books give 
you an idea of the really wonderful 
value you will receive during a four-year 
subscription to Successful Farming. 
And if you send your order before 
midnight, Saturday, Nov. 15, $1 will 
pay for your 4-year subscription, and 50 cents will pay for your 2-year sub- 
scription. This offer applies to both new and renewal as well as extension 








subscriptions 


Successful Farming Des Moines, lowa 


The Farmers’ Service Station 


























going to supply us with a half d-zen 
grown birds next spring and these will be 
given a chance to multiply in their own 
way. 

Until the new barns are completed it is 
necessary to house part of the cattle in a 
rented barn. To guard against possible 
infection with the germs of tuberculosis or 
contagious abortion the premises are being 
subjected to a thoro cleaning and dis- 
infecting. To make sure of reaching 
every crack and crevice with the dis- 
infectant a regular fruit spraying ap- 

aratus is being used. The herd has been 
ree from both these dreaded diseases for 
a number of years and only the worst 
kind of foolhardiness would permit the 
taking of any chance. 

Farming and stock raising have their 
disappointments as well as any other busi- 
ness, we are well aware, but we are par- 
ticularly distressed over the unaccountable 
death the other morning of what we 
thought was our very best young heifer. 
She was a double grand-daughter of 
Eminent’s Bess, at one time world’s 
champion butter producing cow. The 
youngster was apparently well when 
turned out in the lot with the other calves 
and joined in the usual romp with great 
fervor. Fifteen minutes later we found her 

. A post mortem examination by a 
competent veterinarian failed to reveal 
the cause. 

Only the simplest diseases and dis- 
orders are treated without the advice of 
a good veterinarian. Good stock of any 
kind is too valuable these days to trust 
to an amateur, when sick. Home reme- 
dies and equipment are always at hand 
and we are always prepared to give first 
aid to an ailing animal, but when any- 
thing serious develops the best veteri- 
narian available is called at once. 

After looking over the splendid ag- 
gregation of hogs of the various b 
at the National Swine Show it is harder 
than ever to decide just which breed to 
select as the one to be raised on our farm. 
It is doubtful if there were ever so many 
fine hogs gathered together in one place 
before and the representatives of the 
various breeds were all individuals of 
such great merit that one feels no mistake 
would be made in selecting a breed at 
random. We are not quite ready for 
hogs yet but will be before very long. 

The little vineyard produced a splendid 
crop of grapes this year but would have 
done éven better if cultivation had been 
kept up a little longer and the weeds 
cleaned out a little more tt coly. The 
vines will all be carefully pruned at the 
proper time and a little well rotted barn- 
yard manure applied in the form of a 
mulch. Grapes are really a big money 
crop if properly handled. 

A number of the best cows are on 
official test but it has been a hard summer 
for making big records. We have never 
seen cattle suffer more from heat and 
flies than they did during August. The 
milk supply of the city is way short even 
at this time because of the falling off in 
production. Local dealers purchasing thru 
the Producers Association are payin 
$3.50 for three and a half percent mille 
and five cents a point above three and a 
half. This is equivalent to five dollars 
per hundred for five percent milk and is 
usually considered a good price and one 
at which the dairyman can make a fair 
as in spite of the high cost of feed, 
abor, etc. Notwithstanding this, a great 
deal more milk could be sold in Des 
— if the supply were available.— 
a Ee Be 


You can deal with any advertiser in 
Successful Farming without hesitation 
because Successful Farming stands back 
of every advertisement it accepts. 
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“os ERE are a few of my experiences 


that show the new ways I make 
more money with my Apex truck. 


“I now sell my feed crops. It took 
about ten acres to feed my team of horses 
when I bought my Apex. 


**The cost of a team of horses, figuring 
the original cost and upkecp, amounts to 
$6.50 a day. I now save ae $6.50. It 
costs less than $1.00 adayto run the truck. 


**On the first load of hogs that I shipped 
by truck I made an extra $40.00. I was 
shipping hogs 200 miles by rail. Now I 
ship by truck to points nearer home and I 
get better prices and eliminate the 
shrinkage. 

**T now save the cost of a man I had to 
handle the extra team during the season. 


“‘When I drove horses totown I got up 
at one o'clock in the morning and got back 
at night. Now I load up the evening be- 
fore and leave the farm at about 6:30 in 
the morning and get back at noon. 


“My truck helps me to get better and 
steadier help. I use the truck to take them 
home and to get them to the farm when- 
ever I can. 

**The Apex and other farm labor-saving 
devices enables me to get along and make 
money in spite of the shortage of help. 
My son now takes a great interest in the 
farm. 


**In taking my truck to town I do not 
interfere with farm work. While I am 
gone the boys keep right on working in 
the fields with the horses. 


**T make twice as many trips to town in 
less time and I can ship more on every haul. 


time, money, 
simple instructions, 
stuck rack thet clipe on snug 
ens in 
Perma B. = Zing & gate. 


Endorsed by Agricultural 


d—three 
Ufting; 


essary “‘A-P’ 

easily, quickly, 
See f. if how 
abie wagon body; 





tT 
Mii PMVA 4, <0 






Every 
ery car-owner x 
silver for three J 
Reguer subscription price, Teo per year.” 


FARMING 


own a better combination wagon body. 
you to make a rack that is unexcelled, a wagon box almost water tight, a 
soli bodies in 1 d 1 





“Ten Ways My Truck 
Makes Money for Me” 


“I can plant a bigger acreage now be- 
cause I do not have to worry about getting 
the stuff to market at the right time to get 
the right prices.” 


Apex trucks have proved to be profit 
makers for farmers. cause of their ex- 
clusive twin frame construction and nation- 
ally known parts they combine strength 
with lightness and insure service that cannot 
be given by the average truck of its class. 


1-ton $1395. 11-tons $1595. 2!)-toms $2450 


At the request of Panhard Levasser 
Company of Paris, France, we have relin- 
quished the use of the name Panhard and 
since September 1, 1919, our truck has 
been known as the Apex. 


HAMILTON MOTORS CO. 
(Formerly Panhard Motors Company) 


Grand Haven, Mich. 


Learn how an Apex can make more 
money for you. Mail coupon for facts. 





HAMILTON MOTORS COMPANY 
Dept SF11 Grand Haven, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Send me full particulars to 
prove thst an Apex truck will enable me to 
plant more acres in pay crops and will 
solve my hauling problem more profitably 
than with teams. 


Name __. 
2 5 Sa ee 
Town. _.- Staie 


Total Acreage. 


Chief Crops sapnengagutiecsenenies 
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The clever Allith-Prouty equipment, 


ded faster and 





y canbe 


stock handied with greater ease and security. Make it your- 


Exclusive Features 


You get remarkable La ogg Se HF new The vital parts of a 
or roug! — 
hardware fixtures and do the 
ly, Outlasts ordinary " 
ean build this better Combination Outfit and duplicate this remark- FREE 
for descriptive literature on the lines listed below 


OUTY COMPANY, Dept.124, Danville, Il. 


ALLITH-PR 
Door a ey Garage Door Hardware, 
Hardware Spring Hinges. 


bedy are the bard- 
ware. A-P"* clamps, Erackete and fasteners 


make for Ca ya etrength, stability, service, 
es af 





this, as well as any of 





Bipaesaiet eeiseT tancasioas the caly heres) covscisiy devotes t2 


uestions and 


ot free to all subseribers poy can ask 


25 cents stamps or 


i BUBLISMING COMPANY, ‘Bept. c. 73° Maes 


ay St., New York. 
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and the same cow bred to an inferior bull? | change your mind a great deal. Above 
How do you size up the individuality of | all, don’t get sale hysteriecs.’"—I. J. M., 
un animal? Where do you like to sit in | Ind. 
the sale ring and why? 
‘There is no sure way of telling how KICKING FARMERS 
}mueh I ean afford to pay for an animal,’’} The everlasting kicker in any line of 
assured Mr. Bott. “I first get the catalog| work gets tiresome. But some kicking 
and see what breeding fits in well with | must be done and somebody has to do it. 
what else I have in my herd. I then|I want to note a few kicks that have paid 
compare this breeding with the breeding | big. 
POINTERS ON AUCTION BUYING | of other cattle I have recently seen sell. Some time last summer the approach to 
HERI a science in buying _pure- This gives a general idea of the price;|a cement bridge abutment was so low that 
I red stock at public auction,” says | the final adjustments I make when I see | every machine and wagon that went over 
N Bott, LP ulaski county, Indiana | the animal come into the ring. Before I} it was bumped very much. Nearly every 
But believe me it 1 Be some | do any bidding on any animal, I have al- |} man who was so bumped would say, “My, 
1 st “ to get the hang of it ready made up my mind what I can af-|I wish somebody would fix that place.” 
This statement is on top of the fact | ford to pay. That was all, tho. Finally after repeated 
hree years ago this same Bott did] “Say a cow has a bull calf at side, I/ bumps I wrote a note to our county sur- 
Oo » purebred hoof. Now he owns | estimate the value at one hundred dollars | veyor. ‘In two days he phoned me about 
herd of purebred Herefords and| more than if she were sold alone. Of | the place and wanted to know if I would 
tered Poland-China hogs while | course, it makes some difference what is | take out a load of screenings and repair it. 
red flock of Rhode Island Reds|the sire of the bull but in general, one|I could not, but another neighbor could 
g of the Bott lawn. Not only | hundred dollars is a good guess. Even | and the bump is fixed. That kick paid. 
w breeders of some repute|the better bred bulls are a poor sale in Some years ago our telephone service got 
vith this energetic young breeder | the hands of a young breeder and if he|so poor that we got almost no service. 
het tting on sales and he frequently |can realize on them at the rate of a| Kicking to the company did no particular 
way paid to a sale “in return for| hundred dollars for calves, he is doing|good. Finally the situation was relieved 
buving stock.” pretty well. A cow with a heifer calf is| by kicking to the State Utilities Commis- 
Su 1 rel ible growth carries a] worth more money in my estimation. Just | sion whose business is to look after just 
r ry with it “And how did you|how much more also varies with the sire | such matters. A man was sent down with- 
to do it?” asked a casual visitor one |and the dam but in general about one | in a week or so and in a few days we had a 
hundred and fifty dollars or fifty dollars | new phone and improved service. That is 
It all came from getting an eyeful, more than a bull calf. another kick that paid. 
good sto< id realizing that I ‘A cow in calf is a pretty good combina- Some time ago a good many farmers 
iy bel nd. tt came about this | tion for & young breeder to buy. If itis aiwere held up in the delivery of tomatoes 
One day I asked the county agent | heifer, two females start the herd. Aj|to a local canning factory. Everybody 
ome down and look over some land|cow bred to a high class bull is worth! kicked among themselves about the ser- 
lew to gi g me sor pointers. | considerably more than the same cow] vice. It was bad. And it was caused by 
H me; we looked over the land; yet | bred to an inferior bull. A cow bred to|bad management entirely. But all the 
us one hour before dinner time. Ws | some bulls is worth more than the same |farmers just kicked among themselves. 
voked grade herd over and the count, with a yearling heifer at her side | That did no good. What was needed was 
gent complimented me on some of the | by other bulls. At one of Warren Mc-|an organized kick. Later I happened to 
grade cows I had. I replied, ‘I just | Cray’s sales, a cow was cataloged as be-| ride on a car with the president of that 
ght a bull tl mornil He isn’t |ing in calf to a bull not very well known. names and brought up the conditions 
e yt we'll just about e time to|She was about to be knocked down when jus mentioned. He said that they knew 
¢ k at | [ was|Mr. McCray announced the error and | in the main factory about the hold up, but 
g } ‘ too late. He said 
, that if we were ever 
held up again in this 
‘ manner that some- 
| ' , one should get. him on 
| } \I t the telephone at once 
n and they would have 
} ruel a man down to 
rp straighten things out 
tie | T if they could be 
\ » tl rse straightened out. 
) So many farmers 
1 have said that farm- 
We ers ought to organize 
- RR and then we cduld do 
something. .No 
doubt of that. Yeta 
few weeks ago we 
had the drive for a 
County Farm Bureau 
| Vi é ed up and the “Colone etting busy. The caitle and nearly every 
ome next. farmer who had said 
Lf this would not join. 
t she was in calf to old Perfection | They said it did not pay and that our 
e at lairt The bidding started anew and| county agent had done them no good pri- 
‘ W T te it |increased by thousand vately and so on. And _ is ve oe 
eighbor H ihe ; 1 re a _.| farmers get worsted. There is the best 
) l hei. | oe ee = < chance for all farmers to get tog the rand 
Bott That | what they should be worth. I then look do something. rhe Grange has done a lot 
: } a “ } d aon - of good along this line. The Gleaners have 
) I ep rt Long | m over in the stalls before the sale and =e ty 
( had two ; ces to | further note their weak and strong points helped. Yet the entire farming county 
_— . ~ should and could be organized into such an 
1s? i ck hy } ul catalog No man can judg 4 an association that they couk | protect them- 
\ 5 ¢ didn’t | #tmat "> he rear end alone and it Is selves and yet not take advantage of the 
» two | posaiinte-*0 go over the front end care- situation and ask anything more than a 
| Ided | was while in the sale stalls. Therefore I wey 
, a mor <e to sit where I can see the animals as “Just peace. 
>. Ore. Joa . ms St a A good many community organizations 
e bi oe he round t | ley com into the ring : can then size have profited by buying binder twine, 
ter ling Attending | UP, all over, I have developed mature | tile. fertilizer, cottonseed meal and so on 
‘ ' mad Rot sale | Judgme nt ibout them and know pretty together. They have saved a good many 
m so young al 1 natur- oe what l or anyone else can afford dollars and got a better grade of stuff. 
e com & in e com- “ pay. Its som like ever; thing else, easy Whole counties could just as well do this 
nt ted myse I 7 alter you know how. thru divisions, and just think what the 
is: H do you In summing up all this, Mr. Bott says:| buying power would be. Think what a 
c ulford to pay for an It is a pretty good plan to buy animals price thev could get on carloads instead of 
nore is a v worth | whose breeding would appear to nick with | a few hundred pounds? Oh, it will ge 
le? How much more} what you have. Make up your mind be-| some day but I wonder when. Well, i 
' heifer calf at side?| forehand about what you can afford to] will come when we all get together sea 
ere between the | pay and don’t let the auctioneer or the | make a correct, well bs lanced, and OngaD-s 
high class bull| nervous excitement of the auction ring] ized kick.—E. R., Ohio. 
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Land Been 











Have you always worked your land, or has it worked for 
you? Has its power to produce dropped steadily down, 
or has it held its own and perhaps even gained? 






tuate its prosperity—and yours. Treat it right. Begin now, and continue through- 

out the winter, to spread manure direct from the stable onto your fields. For your 
land, drained by successive croppings, cannot possibly keep on feeding unless, 
in turn, it is fed. 


|’ your land has been worthy of its hire, then pay up your debt to your soil. Perpe- 


The Spreader You Want Many Big Features 
If you want to save time and money The NISCO is built low down; easy 
and put an end, once and for all, to the to load. And because of its light draft, 
dirty, disagreeable job of old-fashioned you can heap it 30 inches high and still 
hand methods of manuring—- have a light haul for your team. There 


are dozens of big, important, patented 
features that make this the best machine 
for your needs. For instance, note that 


If you want to utilize to the very best 
advantage every scrap of manure that 


Valuable Books Free your stock produces— , it has no gears to break in cold weather 
e The eptalog shove clneeiy Go nape Spiwe If you want the manure spreader that The chain sprocket wheel drive saves 
superic eed 4 ce to 
is a recognized authority on manure and the !* built stronger, lasts longer, shreds the wear and enables you to spread any 
right way to handle and spread it. It gives manure finer, and spreads it wider and quantity desired—3, 6, 9, 12, or 15loads 
you many helpful ideas on improving the tex- . 
ture and fertility of your land.--Both books more evenly, you want— to the acre. 


are free. Write today 








Ihe Original Wide Spreading Spreader 
Known as the ‘“‘NEW IDEA”’ in the East 





See Your NISCO Dealer—Ask him for visible proof of 
NISCO superiority. He will point out the many vitally 
important features that make this spreader the big choice of 
Straw Spreading Attachment | farmers everywhere. Talk with him today. It will mean 
T mighty small cost you can get this || bigger profits for you next year. If'you don’t know who the 
attachment for your new machine or | nearest NISCO dealer is, write to us direct. We will send 

old. Handles a big load, shredding the | you his name along with a copy of our absorbingly interest- 








straw fine and spreading it evenly, 8 to 10 ing booklet, ‘Feeding the Farm.” 
feet wide. Almost doubles your spread- 


ing profits. If you already have a NISCO | Th N 

get the Straw Spreader Attachment and | e ew €a prea er oO. 
putiton. And if you haven’t a manure 
spreader, get the original wide-spreading 
Nisco combination for spreading 
both straw and manure. 





“Spreader Specialists”’ 


Coldwater, Ohio 

















rT 


New Idea Spreader Company, 
Coldwater, Ohio 
Gentlemen:— 
Please tell me the name of your nearest 
ee deal Also send me free your catalog and a 
4 ow of your booklet ‘Feeding The Farm. 














Name . 
Street or R. F.D . 


City 
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TOO MUCH TOLL 


Progressive farmers realize that success- | 
of raising | 


iul — does not consist 
bumper crops alone, but rather in dispos- 
if roy rate crops to the best advan- 

Ever since the year Adam died 
farmers have been selling their products 
local buyer. The local buyer ships 
to the city buyer who supplies the com- 
mission house and the commission house 
sells to the wholesale house which in turn 
S ipplies the retail dealer who sells the 
consumer. Truly it is a long, long way 
from farm to table 

At this writing—August 18th—water- 
melons are selling for twenty cents each 
at McCloud, Okla., but in Oklahoma City, 
which is only twenty-four miles away, 


us 


tag 


to the 


these m« nes 1 are selling for fifteen cents a 
slice, and as there are fifteen slices in a 
thirty pound melon, you can figure the 


profit for yourself 
cal dealers offer three cents a pound 
but in the city, twenty-five 
are selling for seven cents 
Grape growers are sell- 
for five a pound, 


for tomatoes, 
miles away, they 
T the consumer 


cents 


in their product 
but the city dweller is buying homegrown 
grapes two pounds for a quarter 


Che problem which has a bearing on the 
hou eper s pocketbook is not one of 
growing, but of marketing. The 
omist who will devise a system which will 
bring the grower and the consumer closer 
together will confer a blessing on the per- 

yn of limited means and prove at the same 
time that the high cost of living is in real- 
itv a high cost of marketing which has not 
been subdued simply because the units of 
production and the units of consumption 
ire not organized to save the big toll now 


be ng collected 


econ- 


We are suffering just now from an epi- 
demic ot cheap smentists and would-be ex- 
perts who know absolutely nothing about 

real business of farming or of market- 

ing. but who have a lot of silly, useless 

theories they want to work off on an unsus- 
’ ng public 

present day farmer understands 

business when it comes to growing 

uu have only to look at wheat 


oduction statistics to assure yourself on 
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that seore. If you want to get next to ths 
heart of the farmer, just show him a better | 
» market his products; 


then watch | 

him smile with you, not at you. | 
Che old Chinese form of government in- 
cluded a board of censors whose duty and 
rivilege it was to criticize or find fault 


method of other 





with any policy or any 
ch f the government, whether that 
or re thod was mer ly propose d or 
ly put in force. But this power of 
IST was subject to one very im- 
rtant requirement and responsibility 
must always be accompanied by a pro- 
il or plan for a different policy or meth- 
od, together with reasons why it was bet- 
ind a willingness to take the respon- 
ior putting the new pian or poli y 
mn 
Her yne new method that is eliminat- 
ing much lost motion and bringing pro- 
a I nad consumer tace to face: 


In a midwest city the farmers have rent- 


ed a building and are selling perishable 
products direct to consumer. Their enter- 
pl named ‘The Country Store.”’ 
Che manager is a young farmer. Fresh 
produc received from the farms of 
member h morning. The farmer’ de- 
liv if] » the store and is then free 
t to farm: he does not have to 
le time in peddling his prod- 
] Each member shares in the ope rat- 
i store in proportion to 
the amount sold bv him The only re- 
f members is that all goods 
He or Nig quality 
l roving profitable for both | 
me} | 
] of the high cost prob- 
be found in universal motor truck 
hose operated by both the gov- 
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IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
beat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


Sold A 4 all deal- 
ers. —- 












free 
Agents 
Wanted 


Boys make 
big money 








RADIATORS 





= direct and save $10 to $20 on 
vat bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 
now come in e styles, colors and 


f 1 ~ gig 3 Eto 708 


d sundries until you get our bi; 


anger 
= and liberal terms A 
brings everything. 


Winter is Coming! 
































Get Radiator Ready NOW! 


Even the smallest farm cottage can now have Hot Water Radiator 
heating. With the invention of the IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 
Boiler the farmer can enjoy utmost fuel saving and have the great- 
est comfort all winter long. 
The IDEAL-Arcola is a water-jacketed Radiator-Boiler and circu- 
lates its heat to adjoining rooms thru pipe-connected AMERICAN 
Radiators—making a complete, safe, and permanent heating plant. 
Your dealer can supply you with a complete outfit of just the 
proper size for warming your home—and at a very reasonable 
figure! Send for special booklet on the IDEAL-Arcola! 


FAL Best heat for 
home because it gives 
comfort 
east cost, better 
DEAL health, and less labor. 


No cellar or water supply necessary! 
You get back the first cost even if you 


sell or lease, and you 
get big yearly fuel 
savings; so why delay 
||| on asure, high-paying 
|| investment like this ? 





| 
|! Call up your dealer today 
} and ask him to give you 
| an estimate for installing 
IDEAL-AMERICAN 


heating thisweek. It can be done in a 
few days in any kind of building without 
disturbing the family. 


Send for our Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It tells you om you ought 
to know about heating your home. Puts 
you under no obligation to buy. Ask for 
booklet on “IDEAL-Arcola” if interested. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY v-vzs= 


Leechs choche coche ocda Recheck | 


‘FACTORY: T0- RIDER 


(FREE BOOK ON 
|Write to day for 


VES YOU MONEY Free Copy of “How 













ventors 


= 
B. 
= 








icycie, tires, or 


catalog, 


aN es Ag 





to obtain a Patent. 
uable information and advice to in- 
Tells how to secure Patents. 
Send model or sketch of yourinven- 
tion for opinion of its patentable 
nature—Free. 


TALBERT & Le een | 


We want lusive representative 
r every county. The posites te worth $100 


farm 


at 











Our IDEAL Hot 
Water Supply Boil- 
ers will supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home and 
stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for season. 
Temperature kept 
just right by Syl- 

hon Regulator. 

rite for booklet. 


Write to 
—— F. 37 





Patents 


” Contains val- 


(20 years experience) . 












CYCLE COMPANY wonth ‘to t mfr’s of 
Dept. 0 129 Chicago | Siesrarithanl csi Sita Mase ic 
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ernment and private parties in 1918 proved 
profitable and at the same time increased 
the profits of the farmer and decreased the 
prices to the consumer. 

At this time the government has ap- 
proximately 100,000 splendid motor trucks 
standing idle, and unprotected from the 
ravages of the weather. What good reason 
prevents these motor trucks from hauling 
food from the farms to the cities, unless it 
be that some of our socalled statesmen are 
in league with the profiteers? An idle 
motor truck never has and never will 
earn a dividend for anybody. Think it 
over.—R. A., Okla. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY ON THE 
FARM 


Since public service labor has forced 
the general adoption of the eight-hour 
day and demanded better pay for less 
work, one cannot help pondering the pos- 
sibilities opened by its adoption on the 
farm. Up to the present time farm labor 
has not dreamed of such a schedule. The | 
necessity of the long day at certain times | 
is apparent to all, and even the most 
radical advocate of the short day has not 
thought of pring the farmer and his 
help in the circle of those who can quit 
all their tasks at the end of eight hours 
of labor. 

The keeping of stock on the farm pre- 
cludes the shorter day, even if no other 
reason were given; but we are confronted | 
with the alternative of keeping a twelve | 
or at times a fourteen-hour day or greatly | 
lowering the average production per man; 
and here is where the boomerang will turn 
and hit the man who threwit. Theeight- 
hour day on the farm will mean to the | 
laboring consumer that the farmer has | 
passed on the increased cost of production 
to the other fellow, just as public service | 
labor passes on to the public the increased 
cost of operation of the railroads and other 
public service utilities. — 

But we do not anticipate such a con- | 
tingency. The farmer from the nature of 
his work is prevented in his own person 
from adopting, the short day. The time 
may arrive when the farmer, in the matter 
of hired help may be forced to accede 
to demands for something like an eight- 
hour day or much higher wages than now 
obtained for farm labor. In any case, if 
the short day comes to rule farm labor, 
the public at large must assume some of 
the increased cost of production, for the 
farmer cannot absorb it all. 

The average farmer works at least an 
hour before breakfast. Many work longer. 
Before the city man has risen the farmer 
is feeding stock and milking cows, work 
much harder as a rule than public service 
labor. Many a farmer has labored two 
hours before the eight-hour man has 
left his home on his way to work. I wish 
some genius with a yearning for statistics 
would figure out the loss to the nation 
in lessened production if the eight-hour 
day prevailed on the farm. Suppose the 
plow run only an eight-hour shift in- 
stead of the twelve or fourteen hours 
common in spring when the soil of the 
cornbelt is being prepared for the season’s 
crops. Lop four hours off the farmer’s 
day and see what happens. The crop 
reports in giving the nation’s totals of 
graih and meats produced would read like 
a wail from a graduate pessimist. 

In the event of the eight-hour day for 
farm labor, the nation would hardly feed 
itself. Let the public service eight-hour 
day man ponder this fact. The radical 
element in labor organizations can see 
where the short day would place the na- 
tion, if it cares to look beyond its own 
problems. We much doubt if the most 
idealistic of the labor leaders would be 























day on our farms. It would mean an 
immediate increase of at least 25 percent 



























You Wouldn’t Haul Crops 


to town on your back and yet you unneces- 
sarily break your back doing a lot of odd chores 
around the farm such as sawing wood, turning 
the grindstone, pumping water for the live- 
stock, etc., and let your wife and girls wear 
themselves out over the wash-tub, churn, and 
separator. Drudgery of this sort was absolutely 
necessary on the farm once upon a time— but 
times have changed. 

There is no need to let these little jobs take 
the joy out of life, because an International 
Kerosene Engine will perform all of these tasks 
—and a lot more, besides—doing the work 
much faster and more cheaply, to say nothing 
of doing it better than it could be done by hand. 
These engines deliver steady, uniform power — 
they never lag —so any machine that they operate 
works to the best possible advantage. There are 
three sizes— 1%, 3, and 6-h. p. engines. 

The 1% and 3-h. p. engines are the all-around 
“chore boys’”’ while the 6-h. p. engine is the de- 
pendable ‘man about the farm’’. It does work that 
a dozen hired men couldn’t do, such as shelling corn 
at the rate of from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels a day, bal- 
ing 15 to 20 tons of hay in a day, grinding feed at 
the rate of from 5 to 25 bushels an hour, and thresh- 
ing 20 to 40 bushels of wheat an hour (operating a 
Sterling thresher). 

Shall we mail you a catalogue and tell you where 
you can see an International Engine? 

@ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY @ 


OF AMERICA inc, 
USA 





CHICAGO 





$1002 A WEEK 


We want at least one well-acquainted 
ambitious driver in every locality to 
demonstrate and sell a wonderfa! new 
puncture-proof tire. Givens Beadless Tires 
cost only fas much, yet guaranteed 


6000 Miles Puncture-Proot 
They’ re also oversize, better looking and 
easier riding. We help you establish 
@ substantial flourishing business of 
your own, the weekly profits from which 
will amaze you, Weshow you how and 

ive you every help. if you are ambi- 
to build a big business of your 
own, and are now making 
less than $100 a week, write 
or wire at once. 
¢ j GIVENS CONSOLIDATED RUBBER CO. 
208 Secend St. San Francisco 





Buy Your Tires at DEALERS COST PRICES 
7300-Mile Guarantee I 


Sent Free for inspection, It costs you 
bothing. Express charges Prepaid. 
k Examine them before you pay. 
Write us about our PUNCTURE 
PROOF TUBES Absolutely 
Guaranteed for G000 Miles 
ry or a New Tube FREE. 


. 
A Revelation of Quality Our low 
b Prices wii! astonish you 


PIONEER TIRE and 
RUBBER Co. 
i G90 TradersBidg, Kansas City, Me, 


You can be quickly cured, if you 




















































oO T 
pleased at the adoption of an eight-hour Ti PESRSRESSER ESE ES Ss AMMER 


in the cost of living. Is union labor ready 








ORE Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- book on Stam. 
mering and Stu . Its Canse and Care.” It tells how I 





sight-h y . —— Re-education the key. This marvelous method fully cured mveself after ing for 20 years. 
“ Mf 1 gh our day on the farm ’ outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth while book Benjamin a. . 1430 Bogne Building, Indianapolis 
+ DWE. + A4n. —“HOW TO STOPSTAMMERING.” Mailed on receipt 


of 10 cents. The Hatfield Institute. 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t Miss the Ads—They Are Reiiable 
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KNOW WHAT THE CROPS SAY 
‘ tinued from page il 

de as early as the middle of April and 
ite as the last week in May lf rather 
! ite varieties are grown, they should 
be ten in as early as possible.” 

In another place, more than thirty 
f sovbeans are being tested to 


mpare their value for seed production. 


Yields have ranged from 12 bushels to 
24 bushels per acre and at the usual price 
for soybean seed you can readily judge of 


the ilue of having such information in 
vdvance if you were thinking of growing 
sovbeans for seed. ye 

Even tho there are many varieties of 
sovbeans, there is still room for improve- 
ment and breeding work is being con- 
ducted for the purpose of developing new 
rieties and improving existing varieties. 


va 
Still other experiments are designed to 
teat a large number of varieties for hay, 


to determine the best rate of seeding and 


it is best to drill or broadeast the 





whether 
seed nd also the best methods of cul- 
ire Soybeans of every kind, planted 
i i wt nded in every concely ible way 
could be seen on this field. If a man wants 
to know whether soybeans pay, when to 
He them, how many to sow to the acre, 
whether to drill them in rows and cul- 
te them or broadcast them, and almost 
y other question ibout sovbeans, this 
experiment field furnishes the answer. 
And it is not the mere opinion of anvone, 
i vhat the soybeans themselves say. 
In like manner, sudan grass, another 
crop which is comparatively new, is re- 
ceiving a thoro test. It is being given an 
opportunity to prove Its \ ilue as a short- 
forage crop and to show the kind 
treatment under which it will give best 
inn Answers are being obtained to the 
questions which men who are interested, 
hould be interested, in such a crop | 


| 


» have answered. 

rl nd soybean mixtures for silage, 

hogging down, and for sheeping g down | 
bemng tested. Different varieties of 


nt te 





eovbeans are planted with corn at the rate | 
i beans, three beans, and five beans 
ner | nd in another place beans are | 
drilled the corn rows. The effect of the 
‘ é upon the yield of corn, the yield 
of feed obtained, the varieties which 
' i t the proper time for silage, for 
hogging down, or for other purposes, and 
unber of other things are being de- 
rmined 
rl vork, however, is not entirely con- 
fined to the newer crops It is recognized 
that there is much to be learned about the 
crops which |! ive been grown upon almost 
eve! farm for many years. The breeding | 
F new varieties of such standard crops 
mn. oats ind wheat, and the improve- 
' it of the well-established varieties, 
come in for a full share of attention. Re- 
ulready attained along this line have 
led millions of dollar worth of crops 
to the nation production. According to 
ty ernment estimates, two varieties ol 
oat... lowa 103 and lowa 105, which were 
bred at the lowa station, are now grown 
‘ 1,000,000 acres and have 
I rite I L net mere we in production of 
mo! than 4 WU, UU bushels lowa’s 
nm fit from these varieties of oats this 
veal two and three quarter millions of 
d I Announcement is now made that 
ther variety of oats has shown 
elf the experiment fields to be supe- | 
nor ft lowa 103 which has mad such | 
rkable record, and this new variety 


ted by farmers for the first time 


ns of corn and wheat 


’ 


} bee! developed and while their 
1 of pertormance has been somewhat 


ie than the new varieties of } 
| 


hey have shown qualities superior to 

tl irieties commonly grown A very 
g new variety of winter wheat will | 
be ready for distribution It has] 

\ ts ability to withstand winter 
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Young 
Men of today are 
fortunate to live in the 
age of the Auto and Tractor 
Business. It is the greatest busi- 
ness in the world. Never before has 
there been such a wonderful future for am- 
bitious men. 


. . 
N Big Demand For Trained Auto Men 
Think of it!—Six million automobiles in use and thousands 
more being sold daily. Factories are rushed to the limit ‘rained automo- 
bile men are wanted everywhere. The demand exceeds the supply. That's 


the business you can learn here at our school,—and such is the opportunity that 
awaits the trained automobile man, 


Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


It is not at all diMcult for a trained man to earn those salaries. Hundreds of our graduates are doing 
even better than that Auto Factories, Garages, Service Stations and Tractor Factories are continually 
calling on us for graduates to fillresponsible positions. Many of our graduates go into business for 
themselves. There are thousands of places where good garages and the services of competent, trained 
men are needed. These opportunities are unlimited. 




































Complete Tractor Course Included 
. Complete instruction on the care, repair and main- 
Money-Back tenance of tractors is also included in our regular 
Auto Course. Tractor manufacturers give full co- 










Guarantee operation. International, Moline and Emerson- 
, Brantingham Co's. have placed machines with us 
entity yoy : to for the bene.it of our students, 
4 ut or a 7- . . . ** 
sition a8 chauffeur, | Brazing - Welding and Tire Repairing Taught 
re pair man, tester, in Separate Courses, Big Money Earned by Trained Compe- 
demonstr: pont. auto tent Men in These Lines. 





Free Catalog—Gives com- 





electrician, | 


















s utomobile d Big Factories Endorse Our plete information with views 
tor mechanic and operat Sehoot—In fact they as- of school and eguipment,also 
or, paying from $100 to sisted in the arrangement of actual letters from satisfied 
$400 monthly or refund our present Course. They graduates. Writefor it. Bet- 
your money. knew our equipment and our ter still, jamp train and come 

methods and heartily recom- ashundreds do, Our guar- 
mend our Schooi. antee protects you. 














MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


‘Most Progressive Auto Schoolin America”—‘in the Heart of the Auto zwei 


6687-89-91 Woodwara ae. Detroit, Mich.,U.S 












95“American” Mills Like This 
Made History in France 


Co. J. A. WOOD- 
RUFF, 20th Engi- 
neers, said in official 
recognition of these 
“American” Mills 
(named Amex Mills 
by the Forestry Di- 
vision) :—-"‘When ties 
werecailed forin large 
quantities to support 
the advance of our 
troops at St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne, 
they were ready!” 



















Official Photo 24476. The Amex tie Mill, 20th Engrs., France 
















The distinguished services rendered by reconstruction on the farm. With lumber 
2,000 “American” machines in the forests prices the highest in history, any farmer 
of France, and at Ship Yards and Canton- can make and save big money by sawing 
ments, won from the War Department a woodlot timber into lumber for himself and 
citation for a Certificate of Merit. Now we for his neighbors, with the still better 
are ready once more to fill orders promptly “American” Portable Saw Mill, improved 
for “American” Portable Saw Mills to help through war experience. 





Send for Free Illustrated War Book and Catalog 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co., Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 


American Saw Mill 













































Learn To Be A Watchmaker 


Fine trade commanding a good salary. 
Positions ready for every grad- 
uate. Largest and best school 
—_ Ta id in America. We teach watch 
work, jeweiry ,engraving,clock 
= work, optics, aviation and 

. : > other fine instrument repair. 
Fuition reasonable. **Bradley"* » @ $3,000,000 schoob. 


Fre 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
DErTt 











Learn How to 


, WRESTLE 


Yes, hears to 


become am cApert wrest ter 
"heme fy mall 
























PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Gotens 
Sh hundreds of cherte 


Farmer —y “and I Frank Gotch 


the grand oht mae of “1.” Gerht Freak 

at! the Sorte . a) he knew spews wreethng so Getct 

3 wi coe tgnen ves senting Wreationg at Ceture 
_. 












































Eas)! “eoyied 
any tire between casing an cube P "vices 
le free. Agents wanted Win = profita, 
Am. Auto Accessories Co. Dept. 619 cinnath 


sed 
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Bares Sched) of Wresthag sacs Ramee Bide. Omaha 

























conditions unusually well, and produce 
grain of good quality. It came thru the 
winter of 1916-17 without injury when 
most other varieties were completely 
destroyed. 

The alfalfa crop is not overlooked and 

variety tests, different rates of seeding, 
different times and methods of seeding, 
etc., are being tested thoroly. 

All in all, it is difficult to think of a 
prs actical question pertaining to the grow- 
ing of the ordinary farm crops and the 
handling of soils which the men who are 
conducting these experiment fields are 
not “putting to Nature,” and the answers 
the “Old Lady” is giving are certainly 
most interesting and of inestimable value 
to the thousands of farmers whose in- 
comes are derived from the growing of 
crops. Never have I seen a more interested 
crowd than the eight or nine hundred 
farmers who enjoyed a holiday from their 
regular work to study the experiment 
field.. As Professors Stevenson, Hughes, 
Burnett, Buchanan and the others, told 
them the history of each crop and plot 
on the field and explained just what they 
were trying to find out by each experiment 
and how they were doing it, the crops were 
right there to speak for themselves as to 
results obtained. Later, when the data 
are published in bulletins or other form, 
those who have seen the fields and the 
crops will be able to understand them and 
appreciate their value to a much greater 
extent than those who are not so fortunate 
as to have availed themselves of that 
opportunity. 

Every farm and every field is in reality 
an experiment field. The great trouble is 
that only a comparatively small percent- 
age of those who grow crops and till the 
soil give heed to what the crops are saying 
to them. With a negligible amount of 
planning, much more definite informa- 
tion could be obtained upon each farm, 
but even if this were done, there would 
still remain an important work for the 
state experiment fields. It costs much 
less to make the test once and give the 
results to thousands than for each, or 
even a small percentage of the thousands 
to make the test themselves. The idea of 
inviting all who are interested to visit 
the fields on a given day and “see with 
their own eyes,” is worthy of much more 
general practice. The get-together picnic 
is_a most enjoyable recreation, and a 
crowd can get more out of a sight-seeing 
trip than one or two individuals. That a 
larger percentage of farmers have not 
appreciated the value of experiment fields 
or profited by the work of such fields is 
due almost entirely to the fact that they 
have failed to take advantage of their 
opportunity. In a few words, it is their 
own fault. The experiment fields can 
furnish the information but they cannot 
make anyone take it and use it. That is 
up to the man himself and if he will not 
put forth the small effort necessary to 
visit the field now and then, or at least 
study the reports of the work, an experi- 
ment field is not of direct value to him. 
To be of value it must be used and the 
men who are making the most use of their 
experiment station are the men who realize 
its value. 

The next time you have an opportunit 
to visit an experiment field take - 
vantage of it and find out what the 
crops and soils have to say. You will 
find that they speak most forcefully 
and, even those who like to “have the last 
word” will find it to their advantage to 
learn to correctly, interpret what their 
crops and soils say and consider that in- 
formation as final. 

Can I get the game laws for all states 
and if so where?—A. D., Wis. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1077 gives a sum- 
mary of the provision of federal, state and 





“provincial game and fish statutes and 


may be obtained upon application to the 
Division of Publications, U. 8. Depart- 
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Puller FREE 








Try This Stump 





of Kirstins 
Now in Use! 










All I ask is the privilege of sending this 

















Kirstin ONE MAN , One Man 
Stump Puller, for you Write for Alone 
to try 30 days | Special Agent's Handles 


<< 
——s 





oy | 4 op. SINGLE! DouBLEt 
ten, low-cut, tap-rooted ves rows 
stumps—trees, hedges or brush. See how wo trmating 
cheap—the work is done. How easily one man alone - , 
handles and operates it. a satisfied, after 30 days’ trial, keep puller. If not pleased, 
send it back at my expense. You don’t risk a penny! Four easy ways to pay. 


Kirstin ONE: Stump Puller 


Single — Double —Triple Power 
Read These Letters 


Weighs iess, costs less—yet has greater speed—power— 
strength—and lasts longer. Clears a whole acre from one 
— Use it anywhere—steep hillsides, swamps, rough 
ound or thick timber. Easily moved around 
ad ew patented features give it enormous power 
and strength. Made of finest steel. Three year guaran- 
tee against breakage—fiaw or no flaw. Simplest, most 
practical, most efficient land clearer yet invented. 


Cheapest—Quickest—Eas- 
iest Way to Pull Stumps! 


With Kirstin’s new scientific leverage principle, afew pounds 
pull or push on handle exerts tons on yy + One man 
alone pulls stubborn pane in few minutes at low cost. Neo 
horses or extra help needed. No digging, chopping or 
other expense. Severed speeds. Use low speed until 
stump loosens, then shift, to high—and rip it out quick! 
Patented quick “‘take up” for slack cable— saves time, 
cable and machine, 


Send Coupon Today— F a F 
Get My NEW BOOK 


Tells why thousands of farmers 

fer Kirstin ONE MAN outfits! ’ > oveny single acre of 

fine, rich stump land can now raise big crops. Labor short- 

age no longer prevents pulling pesky stumps! The Kirstin 

quickly pays its cost in BiGce OPS—and goes on mak- 

ing money for years! The book describes Kirstin One 

Man Clutch Model: Kirstin One Man Drum Model; and 

Kirstin Horse Power Model. Explains four easy ways 

to pay. Filled with valuable fatocmesion for farmers. 

Send Coupon for . quick. Also f ae Special Agent’s 

A ipment from nearest distributin int 

oe ine ond freight. Address me personally. Dear Mr. Kirstin: Without obligation 

on my part, pease send me your New 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY & Catalog of Kirstin Stump Pullers. Also 


Special A gent’s Proposition. 
































If re is a better mach vt than 
the Pinstie, it must be a 
o- E. Newcomb, Creewall, “Ore. 
and, stumps are poli fn the 
.. und one average a 
feet across the top,-bre at "the little 
KIRSTIN t takes them ell out fine.— 
Mr. R, J. Stoltz, Washburn, Wis. 
Pulled oak stumps up to 38 In., 
ine stumps up to 24 in., In ““P ipe 
~ fer pe had tap reot 12 [t. long, 
and stil nd did not stall 4 Kirstin. 
—Titus E é happell, Tyner, Chowan 
North Carolina. 
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A. J. KIRSTIN, Gen. Mer. 
A. 1. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
2003 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 











World’s Largest Makers of Stump Pullers 
2003 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. ~ 
Gacaneba, toteh. yan Western Branch: 4a ae a 








Cross-cut, Crescent Ground, will saw 10% more 

timber, time and labor being equal, than any at 

made. This guarantee has never been challenged. 
Simonds Manufacturing Company 


The Saw Makers Since 1832 Fitchburg, Mass 
New York Chicago San Francisco 























ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








EE. Then send 
razor, Write Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days free trial. When 


Vittor satistied after wing, send $1.85 or return razor. (rder 
Razor Co, Dept.jj39 Webster Bidg., Chicago Today. JONES MFG, CO, 136 W. Lake St, Dept. 1120 CHICAGO 

























FARM ORGANIZATIONS VALU- 
ABLE 

No amount of conveniences in the 
e, no matter how much they add to 
can make up the deficiency 
tagnant neighborhood. The com- 
nity where “nothing happens” in a 
ial way is not a pleasant place to live. 


ur miort, 








( ntrast the neighborhood which has no 
reanization, no church, no com- 
uty spirit with one where we find a 


ommon purpose among the people to 
the neighborhood as attractive as 
yneerted action and good will can make 













In the circle of things which work to 
this end we find farm organizations. 
Wherever such societies are founded we 

1a better understanding of civic duties 

| possibilities. We find more pride in 
neighborh od and more cooperation 
I Lin matter of roads, of farmers’ in- 





tes, things in which the whole neigh- 








borhood take a part. 
some of the broadest-minded farmers 
nd their wives are working along these 
These socieucs h ive made educa- 
ti in its broadest sense their motto, 





nad where study of national questions 1s 
irried on in such meetings with the desire 
it, facts, there need be little fear of 









yet 
class distinction getting control of the 
udgment. National sanity is safe if the 






farm people in general look on existing 
problems in the spirit of equal justice to 

Che farm organizations are buffers 
gainst the radical opinions 6o largely 
the fruit of foreign influence which has 
American ideals and 






yt apprehended 
irposes. 
\t our Grange meeting questions of 
cal and national interest are discussed 
the whole membership. This works 
rd a unanimity of opinion in many 
nes. We carefully eschew politics in the 
partisan sense, but thresh out matters 
of public welfare in a forbearing spirit. 
In any body of men we find liberal and 
radical as well as conservative elements of 
thought. If time is taken to sift the mat- 
er it will often found that radical 
opinions have their Inception in the ma- 
jority of cases in radical papers and not 
the individual himself. Discussion often 
and a kind of neighbor- 









be 
















changes views, 
hood opinion might be said to be due to 
earnest discussion of present day prob- 
lems 

Our neighborhood farm organization, 
which ji the Grange, has done much 
Lor social way. We try to get away 
fre the cut-and-dried program and in- 
troduce new wavs of entertainment. We 
find that while the social discussion of 
I ters iteresti to the grown ups is 
mighty good it does not hold the younger 
members who are the life of the order. 
We are glad to enroll most of the younger 
toll mu the ie ighborhood, and willingly 
leave a generous part of the program to 
the! 

lr financial wav we have done well. 
Our saving in mutual insurance and a 
cooperative store is paying more than we 
dared hope at the outset. But we do not 
let the money side don . \\ ire 

o the great social and civic needs 





kee p the me ighbor hood 


Ds Ei 





or tari people. We 


mentally and otherwise. 














PRIDE AND THE HIRED MAN 
Continued from page | 


lifficulty. If] 


rd meeting this labor 
+} far | 
1! wealth is produced on 1e larm, | 
the igs me The home | 
ie ven thn churches, entertain-| 
ment. schox nd smooth roads which | 
er ist other people want and | 
the city. un ~be supplied. 
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| A Snug Shelter 
Snow and Sleet 


That's what you get from your Detroit Weatherproof 








Partly 
weather 


open for changeable 


All-Season Top-—-closed car luxury the whole year round. 
P, A handsome coupe out of your Ford Roadster or a digni- 
AS ry fied Sedan out deen Touring Car. 


During the summer you may have your car all open 
allowing both vision and fresh air---but still ready for 
imstant enclosure at the slightest sign of rain, In the 
winter you ride along cosily sheltered from the snow 
and the bitter cold. 

Light, sturdy, non-rattlin 
self. Fits any Ford from fs 


a installed by your 


5 to 1920. 





. ——,,.— _ Send for beautiful booklet with prices and name of 
dealer nearest you. 
a 7 Hudson Owners— Write for Special Offer on 
- em | —45§ Tops for 1916-1917 Touring Models H and 
. — J. Also made for Chevrolet 490 Touring, 


All open — allowing both vis- 


m and fresh air 
beck im a minute 


1916, 1917, 1918, and Chalmers 6-30 


Touring Model 35A 
Detroit Weatherproof Body Company 
Pontiac, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Changed 











Detroit Weatherproof M-Season Yop £:Yords 
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honest man can 









With the WITTE rig you can go anywhere—earn $15 to $20 
a day sawing cord word, poles, ties, rails, posts or slabs. 


When not sawing you can grind corn, fill 
Bilos, operate threshers, do any work within the 
engine selected. 











; 





It comes to you completeas shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 
Pulley, Saw Table, Saw, Belt Tightener, Steel Seat, Chain 
Brake and full engine —- All you need when you 
get engine is fuel oil and water. Write for my latest 

rices and terms — Cash or Payments. Any 

ave @ saw rig on my favorable payment plan. I can 


usually ship the entire outfit (Kerosene or Gasoline) same day order 
is received. You get it all at once—not part from one place and @ 


part from another. 
you “How to Judge Engines” and ‘‘How to Make Money Sawing”’’. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
© 008 00000 0000809008000 8888 


My new (copyrighted) Book tells all about it—tells e 
Write me today for full particulars.—ED, H. WITTE, Pres. 

1614 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1614 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Guaranteeing our advertising, as we do, makes our columns 
(he | doubly valuable to prospective buyers. 














hours of labor can be shortened. And 
laborers can be treated more like inde- 
pendent white men. 

Very often, however, this improvement 


of conditions about the farm will 
instead of follow the increased p 


in point. 


any lon 


few dol with which to move on. 


uction. | ; 
The story of a California ranch owner, told | | 
by a recent agricultural writer, is a case | ' 
This man had trouble keeping 
men with him. They would never stay 
ger than’ they had to, to acquire a 
rs He 
decided it was rather in their living quar- 
ters than their wages that they were dis- 


satisfied. Now in California a ranch hand 
does not hold an exalted social position. 


He is — to sleep around in any un- 
lace, outside the house, or in 
erected for the purpose. And 


occupi 
mere sh 


ireds 


he brings his own bedding, if he has any. 
This man tore down his old shacks and 


built a bunkhouse. 
story frame house, 
rooms, equip 


and it had 


with 


It was a good, two 
comfortable 

with beds and bedding; 
aths and a smoking room 


fitted up with card tables, books, maga- 


zines, chairs and writing desks. 


He had no further trouble in keeping 
sufficient help at all times, tho his neigh- 
bors had the same old troubles—some- 


what accentuated on account of the 


imity of the attractiveexperiment, perhaps. 
Enough has been said to show that our 


various farmi 


problems are all bound 


up together. This is a period of transition 


in farming. Things are changing. 


The 


neral dissatisfaction with farming and 


arm conditions, 


previously mentioned, 


makes a change necessary and inevitable. 
People feel that farming in some way or 
other is out-of-date. And, we might as 
well confess, it is. It hasn’t kept up with 
other industries in improving methods and 


organization. 


It has not availed itself of 


the benefits of the division of labor to 


an 


like the extent we believe pos- 


sible. It employs no expert managers and 


foremen. It 


organized scale. In short, farming is no 


oesn’t buy or sell on an 


t 


organized. Other industries are. There 


is the difference. 


This is the general weakness of the 


industry at present. 


This is the central 


icultural problem to which the farmers 
the next quarter century, the next ten 


p ma have got to address themselves. 


Others, business men, governme nt and so 


on, are interested. ‘They are going tt 


help. But it is the farmers’ j 


) 


ob. And when 


they get it finished this labor and wages 
business will be found to have worked 


itself out in the general development. It, 


rox- 
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(10) Degrees Desenten 
-or Your Money Back! 
Tess CALORIC Pipeless Furnace is sold on the 










se nae em ee ee Spee ae ee 


basis of actual satisfactory service to you— 

tae own home. Only when this service is 
Proved do we aA er thesalecompleted. For the CALORIC 
Ironclad Guarantee is a pledge as binding as a Government 
Bond. 

When the CALORIC Heating Engineers say your house is 
adapted to CALORIC heating, you can depend upon absolutely 
successful results. After their O. K. is secured, whether your 
home has one room or eighteen, our guarantee protects you 
absolutely—70 degrees or your money iS 


Pp 





=: ALOF 
' ALOR | 
%- Original! Patented Pipeless Furnace 


More Than 76,000 in Use 


The CALORIC heats all your home 
through one register—without pipes. It 
sends a volume of moist, balmy air circu- 
lating into every corner of every room— 
giving the whole house a comfortable, 
a warmth that is cheery and 


How To Get The CALORIC 


Within one or twodays’ time and at a 
surprisingly small cost, you can have this 
better heating system installed. See the 
CALORIC dealer in your town. If 
don't know him, write to us direct. But 
be sure you i — information about 


Most Practical for You the CALOR 


The CALORIC is installed in old homes 
or new, almost as easily as astove. No 
bother. No tearing up of walls or floors. 
No pipes. And once installed, it will heat 
every room in your — perfectly—at @ 
fuel saving of one-third to one-half. 


The coupon cs will bring you the 
large illustrated CALORIC cntalng free 
of charge. Clip, sign and mail it today. 


See the CALORIC at State and 


MPANY 


THE MONITOR STOVE 





| 


or any other rural question, can not be | 


taken off to itself and and fixed up as an 
according to some- 


independent entity, C 
body’s cut and dried notions. 


SULPHUR IN CORNCRIBS 

Statistics show that rats and mice 
destroy $200,000,000 worth of food an- 
nually in the United States. This year 
it will amount to a much larger sum, 
as the value of all foodstuffs is higher than 
ever before, unless something is done. 

Corn is one of the foodstuffs attacked 
by these rodents and the loss from corn 
alone will be very great, yet the remedy 
is very simple. 

Powdered sulphur scattered over and 
thru the unshelled corn will drive every 
living creature from the crib, and the 
grain will not be injured in the least. 

A few ounces of dry sulphur well 
seattered over dry ear corn will soon 
be sifted down among the in, and a 
liberal allowance will reach the floor 
where the mice and rats frequent and they 
will not remain long. This may be done 
when new corn is placed in the crib, or 
at any time during the year when mice 
and rats are discovered. 

We have used this remedy on our farm 
for several years and it has always met 
with success. Of course, it is best to kill 
the rodents, but it is almost impossible 
to kill them all in a short time; hence 
the need of a preventive.—R. L. H., Ohio. 















In Business 100 Years “CR oRiC'beslen Eeewekere —-Ploneers of Pipeless Heating 


CALORIC Dealers E 
105 Woodrow Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 





The Monitor Stove Co. 
105 Woodrow St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen:—Please send your CALORIC catalog—and dealer's name: 
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by which 6,000 

for U. 8. Gov- 
and over 20,000 expert 

— — Learn in a few w ; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 

illion Dollar Trade Sch 


Reliab le Farm Power 
wih RED SEAL 
| Dry Batteries 


Send for this FREE Book. 
Tells you how to get the most 


BOS cT out of a gas engine. 


jectrical catalog 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 
ourer.y COMPANY, Inc. 
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Oot =~ TRACTOR-AVIATION 
SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 
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PUT THIS CONCRETE’ 
MIXER ON YOUR FARM 


You can save many times the cost of 
a Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer on a 
few small jobs. What is more, you 
can do the work when you please, in 
otherwise idle time. It is made espe- 
clally for farm use, and will handle 
large jobs as well as emall. With a 


SHELDON re’ CONCRETE MIXER 


you can, at } Possible cost, bulla 
your own Concrete Feeding Floors, 
Foundations, Walks, Posts, Tanks or 
Silos. Sheldon Mixers mix 8 cubic 
feet at a batch; have continuous 
chain drive, clutch pulley, easy tilt- 
ing discharge, handy dumping lever 
and sand-proof bearings. No other 
mixer excels its quality of work. No 
other mixer approaches its wonder- 


fully low price. 
Send forFREE Catalog Catalog Today 
describes all types of Sheldon 


Miners ee ves of the 
eens 4 


‘SHELDON MFG. ¢ Co. 
NEHAWKA, NEB. 





9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





BY OWR MAN. It’s KING OF THE Narce momey aad 
Beckache. Send for A yy fy ty! - — 


and latest improvements. First 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St, Chicage, 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Box, 14 Easter. Pa, 
















©. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
fe Or hers have done as well for years with an 


_TMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


Youalone, wit! 2 one team,can move and oper~ 
res 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
through rock. Can supply wi th en- 
f ed. Demand for wells increas- 
Write for catalog and easy terms. 


Lisle lifes. Co. Clorinda. lowa. Bex 356 


GET FULL VALUE 
DUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it 


wt 
















and Feed it on your own 


lost. It pays. / 
44) 


enothingis! 
& 


Bow sher mile crus mea ar ape 
~ GONGRETE 
MIXERS 


ble ht Ronning, 
10 
Now bulit especially for 
the farm Free Catalog 
Gladly Sent. On trucks 
with or without power. 
The Jaeger Machine Co., 
560 Dublin Avenue 
Ohio 
yu rags, R DD ver, Metals and Buriap 
kK — Send for pri« » 1% We pay freicht 
Hudson Supply & Mfe., Co. Dept. K, Bayonne, ¥.J. 


Read them 








am urn 
Cone- shape 


N. H. Bowsher Co. South Bend, Ind=% 














Columbus, 





CASH: 


Our ads are guaranteed. 
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SAVING SOLES 

The price of shoes keeps going up and 
the quality of the soles goes down. Shoes 
do not wear as well as they used to. 
While visiting one of our large shoe fac- 
tories, I asked how to make the soles 
wear better. ‘“‘Soak ’em in boiled oil,” 
he said. 

I’ve done that now on two pairs. For 
the first time in my life I wore out the 
uppers before I wore out the soles on the 
first pair I oiled. The second pair I am 
now wearing. Even the cement side- 

walks of cities which cut the soles down 
fast, have not done much destruction to 
my oiled soles. 

Heretofore, when the soles got soaked 
in a prolonged rainy spell, the le ather got 
soft and squashy, even to feathering out 
at the edges, but oiling put a stop to that. 

The boiled oil waterproofs oni and 
hardens the soles. I repeat the dip now 
and then just for luck. Too long a soak 
puts oil clear thru the soft soles of today 
and will oil your sock or stocking.—A. S. 


THE LURE OF A LONG LEASE 
Continued from page 5 

pig is sure of getting his dose and no pi 
gets more than his share as he often aid 
by the old method of starving them and 
putting the stuff in the feed. I have one 
of those capsule guns and just before I 
put it down the pig’s throat I stick the end 
containing the capsule into a can of oil, 
most any kind of oil will serve the purpose. 
Before I got on to this scheme I had some 
trouble with the capsules sticking in the 
pigs’ throats. I’m going to try this same 
method of worm extermination on the 
lambs. I can’t think of any good reason 
why it should not work. The old method 
of drene hing the lambs is messy and takes 
a lot of time. I’m also thinking of making 
up my own capsules for the pigs or having 
the druggist do it for me. i en a good 
worm remedy that I used in the old way. 
The capsule is only a different way for 
giving it.’”’ 

It is evident that Young is always try- 
ing to cut the corners, but sometimes he 
lets the sheep do it. He keeps them to 
clean up the grass and weeds in various 
places round the farm, particularly in the 
orchard on the lawn ai in the cornfields. 








“They are one hundred percent profit,’ 
he says. ‘““The best money-makers on the 
farm, except when you speculate on feeders 
at a high price and get scab as I did not so 
long ago. But I have made money on 
feeders brought up here from Omaha to eat 





|}up my alfalfa hay. 


“T am using Oxford bucks on western | 


|}ewes and have been breeding up for four | 


| years. 


| 


} mas. 


I like the Oxfords because of their 
size. ‘They shear well, some of my ewes 
going as high as seventeen pounds, and 
they produce a lot of mutton. If I had the 
pasture on which to handle them in the 
summer I would keep a flock of fifty ewes 


instead of twenty to thirty. I could turn 
them on the stubble and in the cornfields 
n the fall | feed them alfalfa and silage 
in the winter. I now have to buy feeders 
to handle this rough feed. 
The pigs of course are good money- 
s and the way we raise them now 
they do a good deal of the work them- 
selves. I had a field of corn a few years ago 
hat was not fenced so that I could have it 
hagged down. I got to figuring on it and 


a hog tight fence 
around it for what it would cost me to 
have the corn husked. Every year now I 
hog down about forty acres of corn, or as 
much as they can clean up well by Christ- 
When I first turn them in they chase 
all over the field but they soon settle down 
and eat across the field systematically. 
The reason is that I always keep the water 
fountain and the straw for their bed at the 
same place and they get so they try to 
keep as near to home as possible so long as 
they have plenty to eat. Before I turn 
them into the corn in the fall I give each 
one a shot from the worm gun. They have 


lL could put 
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YOUR Opportunity 


Is Right Here 


MOTOR MECHANICS PAYS BIG 
The world is rapidly turning to Motor Power. 


is done by power equipment. Weship 
by trucks travel by auto. All business depends 
upon ft. What ever you do you havegot toknow 


motor mechanics. You can't hold the big jobs 
without this knowledge. Enormous demand for 
trained mechanics. They earn big salarics—big- 
gest in history. Countless opportunitieson every 
On the farms, in the towns and cities, de- 
mand for trained men cannot be supplied. Take 
advantage of this tremendous opportunity. 
Learn this tt paying business now. 
LEARN IN 7 WEEKS 
——.,. ane sense’’ course teaches you 
nin biz, ing, ay ey business step 
3 tot Cay, simply. Youlearn every 
P of care and operation of tractors, truc 
b- 7 ete. We have no books—you usetoolsa 
ment. My big worksh 
tee learn by doing. Master mechanics 
wage at your side to show you how and make 
i 































sho-t Dusy weeks makes you a master 
Prepares you to step into a big-pay- 
business of your own. 
horough, complete and absolutely 

fom or Life Scholarship pecomeon. yt _y 

or previous ex, ence requ 

_ came of the poorly paid—grab this op- 
pateniay a. 


FREE My big book,—actual pictures oi 
equipment you work on,—-explains my method: 
and points out the exceptional opportunities, 

Write for it now—today. 

FREE Y.M.C.A. Membership to each 
Includes swimming l, in- 

l, boxing, wrestling, etc. 
lowa State Auto & Tractor School, 
Pronounced by official inspectors “‘one 
of the best schools in the country." 
100% adustes. 


- Henpness: 
S., ¥. Bam Sioux City, lowa 


peoeoess| 


PIN FEED - 
USING YOUR AUTO 
ASA STATIONARY 

: (4 NGINE 






your Aut 
omobile 
will furnish 








silo, shred- 
ding corn and all other work a 14 H, P, Gas 
=. 


Our Equipment Fitss 
Overland Hudson 


de Reo 
Buick & others 
Simple to connect---does not harm your car. 

Get one e NOW---hundreds in use--- 
é only .. 
Write for Free Circular 

197 W. 3rd St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

LAWRENCE AUTO POWER CO. 
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Grinds Out ices 














Earn fast with thie French Buhr Farm Mill. 
Grind for ~ as well as yourself. Stock feed, corn- 
meal, rye, Graham, buckwheat and whole wheat flour. 

°77 Genuine i ted F h 
French Bahr Mill foreseen 


mill. Boy can handieit. Afiy power. Shipper on free 

trial. Write for all information Mail postcard today. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 

2006 _Hentucky Ave. __ a Ave, ee Ind. 


























had one treatment before, in the sprin 
when they were about three months old. 

The herd of Shorthorn cows was cut 
down somewhat last winter on account of 
a shortage of feed and there are only seven 
of these matrons left. There were four- 
teen, and the eighteen-acre bluegrass pas- 
ture will handle that many with their 
calves all summer according to their owner. 
He usually has ten yearlings of his own 
raising to sell every year. He makes steers 
of most of the bull calves, but if there are 
some particularly promising ones he raises 
them and gets a little extra for them as 
improvers of grade herds. He has the 
calves on full feed when they are weaned. 
They lose no baby fat and it is no job at 
all to make them weigh a thousand pounds 
when a year old. He keeps the cows on a 
fairly low cost. They are on pasture all 
summer and during the winter they get 
very little grain except the corn in the 
silage. He has kept them over winter 
with no alfalfa at all—nothing but silage 
and a little cottonseed meal. The feed 
administration on the Young farm is 
urging economy all the time so long as the 
ammals keep growing and producing 
well on what they get. The ewes get along 
on little grain much as the cows do. The 
get scarcely any grain except for a wee 
when they are dushed before breeding. 
This is important for as a result the ewes 
lamb at about the same time. In the win- 
ter they get silage and hay, but mostly 
silage. Some grain is fed for two or three 
weeks before and after lambing. 

There is one thing that does not seem 
to fitin very well with this talk about feed- 
ing livestock, but I want to put it in some- 
where before I wind up with some figures 
on the income from this farm. Mr. Young 
has adopted the multiple-hitch for doing 
the plowing on his place. He couldn’t 
find-anyone in this section who could sup- 
ply him with the rods, pulleys and weights, 
so he did his own designing, and had the 
blacksmith rnake up the outfit. It works 
and he says there are now six men in the 
neighborhood who have adopted the meth- 

Four horses pull his twenty-four-inch 
gang easier than two horses pull a four- 
teen-inch walking plow. He is convinced 
that the new arrangement cuts down the 
draft twenty-five to thirty percent. 

A while ago I said that Mr. Young con- 
siders the sheep the best money-makers 
onthe farm. He bases his statement on his 
boeks. Looking over his records he said: 
“On September 11th, 1916, I bought four- 
teen ewes for $127 and a half interest in a 
ram at $13.75. To date I have sold 
$343.63 worth of wool, pelts, lambs, and 
ewes and the flock I have left is easily 
worth $575. In addition to this we kill at 
least three lambs a year for our own use. 
We always butcher a lamb at silo filling 
time. 

“Now I'll give you the income from the 
cattle and hogs for the four years that 
ended the first of last March, These 
amounts represent the total income from 
all cattle and hogs sold: 1916—$2622.58; 
1917—$2790.60; 1918—$3694.65; 1919— 
$3603.89. 

“Probably the eggs and poultry sold 
would amount to considerably more than 
two hundred dollars a year, but we will let 
it go at that. Anyway they pay for the 
groceries. My bill for labor has generally 
run from $250 to $300 a year. 

“But not everything has come out right. 
In the fall of 1917 I bought 800 sheep at 
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This Top Keeps the Farm = 
Close to the City All Year ’Round 


ITH an Anchor Top on your open car you can ride to the city 

in any weather in perfect comfort inal atin If you have an 

, . Anchor Top on your car, it makes no difference no matter if it 

is cold or raining, or snowing or sleeting, you ride warm and protected 

¥ In mid-winter you can take that many mile ride into the city and 

> | back again just as safely and estadeetabip as in warm weather. You 
wea 6 use your car |2 months a year 


Ors 

19s Sedan 

Mt €inchor Cjop 

‘75 oupe 

Glass -Elficlosed 

With Anchor Top protection you get Anchor Top Beauty. For thi 

top is the work of master coach builders. Each aodd ae Top is 

Ba = specially designed for a specific car model and so harmonizes perfectly 

yy with the lines of your car. Each top has a dome light, handsome whip- 

cord lining and snug fitting doors and windows. 

e The top is light in weight, rigid in construction and fits in the regular 

Pac) body irons of the car. “No overhanging, no squeaking, no rattling. 

We now have twenty models of Anchor Topsfor these cars: 

@) Buick Ford Willys-Knight Overland Essex Dodge Chevrolet 

\ So great was the dunend nd for Anchor Tops last year that all could not 

b be supplied. With this in mind we urgeyou toclip the coupon NOW 

a. and mail it to us for our beautifully illustrated literature, prices and 
the name of the Anchor Top dealer nearest you. Tobe sure of securing 


\\ your send in the coupon 
\ AT ONCE. Please name your 
car and model. For Illustrated Literature and Prices 


THE ANCHOR TOP & 
BODY COMPANY THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO., 
Je7Squtt Bt. Cencinncss.0. 327 South St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
oach Butiders for 30 Y ears Without incurring obligation I would like to see 
illustrated literature and price of Anchor Top 


DEALERS: Wrtte for attract- 
dve proposttion and state whtch 
cars you " 74 for 
Se Gres Ps Fin abn Seb ecccce dus ; 

\ Name . . . . . . e* 
' —.) 
} TN Address . Lwenbeess ie 
mm 4 TE aE ea nN OO 


Watts’ Famous ‘Corn Shellers! 
r—- NOW SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY US 


’ . 
. Here's Big News for America’s Corn Growers—Our Fall an- 
‘\ nouncement and your best chance to own a World's Famous Watts’ Corn 
iheller in any size—small, medium or large capacity. We are now able to 
offer them at Big Cut Prices in all sizes, er most liberal terms with a 
60-Day Free Trial and a guarantee of cameisto and lasting satisfac- 
tion. All other sizes are offered at equally 




































































ig reductions. 

a - % Corn ew af ne wn Zhe chelte 
corn only for his own use. Capaci ushe 

with a 3 H. P. engine now $36.50. Order No. KB-908. 
= Watts No.4. Corn Sheller with cleaning system, 
m™\ cob stacker and grain elevator $69.50. Order No. KB-901. 
Watts No. 7. Corn Sheller with standard equip- 
nat pending “on por, erain Sonics coe sieeher, type 
“RR” feeder, on Yapacity 2 : 5 
$265.00. Order No. Ks-303. 
Watts No. 8. Double Cylinder Corn 
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Omaha and paid $18.75 a hundred weight 
for them. They sold, after I had fed them 
1800 bushels of corn and 50 tons of alfalfa, 
for $16.40 a hundred. They made a good 
gain and I didn’t lose much but my work. 
However, in 1917 I had fed 258 head that 
made me $1600 clear. Last year I lost 
more than a dollar a head on 350 o:d ewes 
I brought up from the yards. They had 
scab.” 

Not so bad for a renter on a quarter 
section is it? He says he is glad he has 
senise enough to keep on renting when he 
sees the price of land getting as high as 
the silo. 





| Sheller for custom work. With standard equipment, 
-S3) wagon box elevator, ewivel cob stacker and feeder 
4] on steel trucks. Capacity 600 bushels per hour, 
_3 now $390.00. Order No. KB-305. 

Write today for Free Watts’ 

Corn Sheller Book No. KB-77 


Co. Dept. 35th AND IRON STREETS 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 









INSY DE TYRES Inher Armor 


for Auto Tires, Double mileare, prevent biowe 









PROCURED-~- REGISTERED~ outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tires 
A comprenensive. experienced, prompt service for the protection Pe py SBN Dept. gipGincinnal 





development of your ideas. pkiet of information, advice and enue ral 
form for disclosing idea, free on request, Rf ARD 6B. OWEN, 


25 Owen Bide. Washington, D.C. or 2276-U Woolworth Bids..N.Y | Gus advertisements are guaranteed Read them 
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SPRAYING THAT BRINGS PROFIT 








An Analysis of Failures and Successes 





By PROFESSOR LAURENZ GREENE 





CAREFUL analysis of failure to secure satisfactory 
A results in spraying will often point the way to future 
1ccess. Men experienced in spraying often fail to secure 

h percentage of clean fruit after they have applied their 


rial in what they believe to be a thoroly efficient manner. 
Such men will do well to study carefully their program and see 
vherein they failed. 

Many orchard men spray. Few orchard men spray sufficient- 

vell to secure a thoroly clean crop of fruit every year. Spray 

y the wrong time; using the wrong materials; omitting im- 
portant materi poor equipment and carelessness are often 

tly in the orchard business. 

Choroness in spraying cannot be too often emphasized. 
Equipment, labor, and materials are too expensive to do the 
job in a slipshod manner. Remember it is the first grade that 
pays the bills. Culls cost money. Don’t grow them. 

When we of the Mississippi Valley spray, we usually spray for 


insects and diseases and expect the pro- 
be hanging around the 
Scab is our worst 


comparatively few 
of any others that ma) 
vy well 


gram to take care 


orchard. And we usually succeed prett 
disease over the ire territory. Bloteh in the southern part of 
thus territor is next. If these two diseases ar controllec . little 
trouble will result from others but a few may need attention. 
Codling moth is our most common insect. San Jose scale is 
ere er the most of the area tho a few favored sections 
| hoping it will continue to leave them unmolested. Apple 
pl s becoming more serious than the orchard men realize. 
Curculio i lso causing much loss even to men who are well 
g r pests. Canker worms, while erratic in appear- 
f pparently often fattened lead arsenate because 
yer dala ! t Use quite enough. 
Pag f these insects or diseases needs pecial treatment 
t é id too many sprays. We must put 
I ‘ to catch the codling moth. We 
r r << & till I s( il pray, @vc. 
A Program for Spraying 
loubth the readers of Successful Farming are all familiar 
I ng hedule as recommended for their state 
\ for discu m a schedule is here pre- 
py in your particular locality tho 
‘ ceptions noted. 
) Spr 2nd. Cluster Bud Spray or “‘Delayed 
| i ond al 
| om Drop Spra 
e er bl 5th 
Not ect >r\ : 
L the I san Jose 
i ! : ‘ npued any time trom 
i vth starts A recent dis- 
ion ng growers brought out a 
g the fall. 
erhauled 
y the spring 
er other 
hel I} assured that 
I I iw *) red before 
’ standard scale 
| 1 he rate 
, legrees Baume 
) a ior ( xture I 
OO g n k Che 
I ni ( st 1e€ 
er to d . 1e 
u ‘ s dard 
nerease or decrease 
( ney It Ls hardly 
r © emphasize that this spray 


ppl d while trees are dor- 





mant—at least before the bloom. The cluster bud or pink spray 
is the most important spray for scab. It is applied just before 
the trees bloom as the individual buds are separating from each 
other. A careful analysis of failures to control scab shows they 
are very often traceable to the omission of this spray. Too 
many growers take chances by omitting it and suffer accord- 
ingly. 
While scab is our most important enemy to be controlled at 
this time, if the materials are properly mixed as noted below, 
several other pests may be controlled at the same time. 
Canker worms and curculio are serious menaces in many 
regions. Sometimes one and sometimes both. If they are 
known to be present the arsenical spray must be increased above 
that usually recommended. Neither can be effectively con- 
trolled by using two pounds of paste or one pound of powdered 
lead arsenate to 50 gallons of water. Numerous failures have 
been traced to this cause. The amount of poison should be 
increased to three pounds of paste or one and one-half pounds of 
powde _ lead arsenate—or its equivalent if other poisons 
are used. 


A Good Fungicide 


Bordeaux mixture is the best fungicide yet developed and 
will more efficiently control scab if used for this spray. But 
Bordeaux used in cool, moist weather causes a serious russeting 
or burning of the fruit even when applied before the bloom. 
Lime ow = Dany! is therefore preferable as it does not cause injury 
when applied at this season in the Mississippi Valley. Some 
orchard men are using lime sulphur in this spray at much 
stronger rates than is usually recommended for summer 
strength. (One gallon to 40 gallons of water). The writer has 
used it as strong as one gallon to six without noticeable damage. 
Other growers have had similar experience but here again a care- 
ful analysis of other results indicates that this is a questionable 
practice for some growers report the practical ruination of their 
crops by using this solution at the rate of one gallon of lime 
sulphur to eight gallons of water. The solution can, however, 
be used stronger than one to forty without serious injury and 
a greater fungicidal value and better control of scab will result. 

(pple aphis when present as it is in most portions of this 
region this year can be checked or entirely controlled with this 
If the stronger solution of lime sulphur or if the “De- 
as explained below is adopted one pint 
of nicotine sulphate or Black Leaf 40 
to 100 gallons of spray mixture will 
very largely control aphis. If lime sul- 
phur at summer strength is-used it will 
be well to add the pint of nicotine sul- 
phate to each 100 gallons of lime sul- 
she to control aphis. 

The “Delayed Dormant Spray”’ is a 
name applied to a spray combining 
the dormant or scale spray with the 
cluster bud spray. On a small scale 
or with ample equipment to insure 
rapid completion of the work it may 
be undertaken and has given excellent 
results with the usual failures and a few 
cases of serious injury from the use of 
the stronger solution of lime sulphur, 
as this spray must use the winter 
strength. It has been pointed out that 
this has the advantage of being applied 
just when the scaleis hatching and is 
therefore a more effective remedy and 
also that it will better control aphis, 
especially if nitotine is added. 

Seale is too great a menace to risk 
missing this spray on account ofjbad 
weather. Some injury may result te 


the young [Continued on page ?2. 


spray. 
layed Dormant Spray”’ 
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economy on the farm was most 
mortally urgent—necessity pro- 
duced the Midwest Utilitor. Sim- 
ple, practically unbreakable, and 
requiring no expert handling, this 
sturdy little machine is already 
cutting down food raising costs and 
speeding up production beyond 
anything we have ever claimed for 
it. No man with a truck garden or 
farm, of whatever size, can ignore 
the logic of the Midwest Utilitor. 
It takes five acres of land to main- 
tain a horse—the Utilitor works 
ten hours on two gallons of gasoline 
—never tires—never eats— costs 
nothing when idle—and, in a pinch, 
can go twenty-four hours. 




















TILITOR 





‘wd 
§ 
€ T PRECISELY the one mo- On top of its use as a tractor, 
ment in the world’s history the Midwest Utilitor makes an 
L when the call for speed and ‘ideal small stationary gas engine, 


for light belt work, moving from 
one job to another on its own power. 

It also, as far as we know, is the 
only so-called small tractor with a 
double clutch control. This does 
entirely away with tugging and 
straining and back-breaking strug- 
gle on the turns. Turning the 
Utilitor is merely a matter of 
manipulating two light, finger 
controlled hand clutches—the 
operation requiring no physicial 
strength. Let the Utilitor dealer 
explain this point. If you don’t 
know who your Utilitor dealer is, 
write direct to Sales Division O— 
for full particulars and detailed 
descriptive matter. 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


The Midwest U ay Plows, Harrows, Culttoates. Mows 


Lawn >vlls Smali Loads, Saws W ood, Pumps,, 
i ater, Grinds Féed, Turns Grinds tone, 

Run Separator, Washing Ma 

chine or Churn 











endable Power 
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FLORIDA 


TRIPLE -CROP 
FARMS 


FARMED FOR YOU 
by « “Operative me- 
thods on | 
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irge BC ule pro= 
fucing 3 to 4 crops on 
land 
; WORKING 365 DAYS A YEAR 
This A ciation developed 2000 acres 
in 2 years, planted and harvested the 
crops, and earned for its Members 27% 
n their investment. 
WE DO THE FARMING— 
YOU GET THE PROFITS 
diditional farms now offered to close 
tbership Price includes com- 
pletely developed farm, improvements, 
buildings, machinery and marketed 
crop 
Soil, climate and wholesale farming 
yield maximum profits. Every farm 
is guaranteed. Send for interest- 
ing book giving details and terms. 


} Florida Natal Hay Ass’n 
) Heard Bidg. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Big Crops in Northwest Texas 


ON THE NEW LINE OF THE SANTA FE 


rhe Federal Rallroad Administration has authorised 

mpletion of the new Shattuck Branclfof the Santa 

tallroad to take care of this year's big crope—wheat, 

al hums rhis will open for immediate set- 

and development a large biock of My lagpd ina 

tock-farming section of OchiitTee and Hans 

es in Northwest Texas near Oklahoma State 

t » has in a number of cases paid 

xe land, and where cattle and hogs can beraised at 

a low cost Lan a prairie character ready for the 

plow, no stone, stumps, no brush to be cleared, at 

attractive pr terms. Climate healthful, rain 

falls during growing season Write for free tilustrated 

foider, giv and results settlers have se- 
989 b 


n short time on small capital. T.C.SPEARMAN, 
allway Exchange, Chicago, Ili 
A magazine giving 
LAND Y the Pat TS in re- 
uation. 3 months’ 
trial subscription 
If for a home or investment you are think 
. =. : Mau me Landology and ail par~ 
re ‘ Address 
EDITOR, LANDOLOGY, Skidmore Land Co. 
110 HALL AVE. MARINETTE, WiS 
Frurt Trees Budde tfrom Bearing Orebards. 
Peach, apple, p« pum, cherry. quince 
vines strawberry planta, raspberries, 
evergreens and shode trees 
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HOTBEDS FOR EARLY TRUCK 


Mr. H. A. Hepperly, of Madison county, 
Nebr., depends largely upon his extensive 
hotbeds for the ultimate growth and ex- 
| cellence of his truck. He owns and works 
}a sixty acre tract, all of which is put into 
} truck, with the exception of a few acres 
| left for pasture. 

The hotbeds are arranged as shown in 
}eut one. Each is about six feet wide’ and 
|twelve feet long, and is arranged as 
|shown, in order, upon a long manure- 
filled trench. 








— 











Figure two shows a cross section of one 
of the beds. The pit is three feet deep, 
and filled to more than ground level. 
Then three inches of rich soil is spread 
over the top, and the seeds planted there- 
in. 

Special glass covers are provided, small 
panes overlapping as shown in the detail 
sketch, thus shedding rain, and increasing 
the area of sunlight within. These are 
|made to slide open for personal inspec- 
tion, and may be removed entirely in the 
| fall. 

Mr. Hepperly finds use for all of the 
manure, after a season in the pit. He 
|removes it in the fall and spreads it on 
|his fields, where, in its rotten state, it 
readily mixes with the soil, and shows 
results a year sooner than tho it were 
spread on directly from the pile. Fresh- 
manure then takes the place of this in the 
spring. 














Mr. Hepperly sold about $7000 worth 
of produce from his sixty acres last year. 
All of this went to local markets which 
consisted of hotels and vegetable markets 
in town. Had he depend his produce 
in a house to house canvas, at retail 
rates, his profits would have been in- 
creased considerably.—D. V. 


FORCING ASPARAGUS 

Anyone who has a warm and dry cellar 
can bring in a good many “velvet” dollars 
by raising asparagus in winter. 

“Mr. J. B. Sanborn, an Indiana market 
gardener, averages more than fifty dollars 
a year in this way. However, his chief as- 
set is a good place adapted to the purpose. 
His cellar is a large one and is divided into 
two rooms, one for canned fruit and a 
furnace room. 

The furnace room is fifteen feet by 
twenty feet, on three sides of which he has 
built a double rack about three feet wide. 
These racks are fifteen inches high on the 
sides, with a space of two feet between 
the upper and lower racks. They contain 
good soil, mellow and sweet, to a depth of 
one foot. Late in the fall, Mr. Sanborn 
digs up enough five-year-old plants from 











his outdoor garden, which he uses for forc- | 
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FARM FOR RENT 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Rich land, part of a large estate, new buildings, good 
markets, paved roads, near town, railroads, high school, 
grade schools, churches. No fertilizer required. Good 
soft water. American farmers as your neighbors. 


Land plowed. 
TERMS 


Cash rent $25.00 per acre, or half crop basis. 
furnish implements, live stock and labor. Owner to 
furnish half cost power, baling, sacks, etc. Under 
these terms, through a period of five years, (term of 
lease), your share should average not less than $50.00 
per acre and with good hard work, well directed, can 
average $75.00 per acre per year. 


LOCATION 


This farm of 60 acres, and several others like it up to 
160 acres, are known to bein one of the most productive 
farming sections of America. Y our future would be what 
you would makeit. ‘These farms are located in the 
very center of the famous San Joaquin Valley, at 
Chowchilla, on the main line of the Southern Pacific 
R. R., on the wonderful paved California State High- 
way, hear Fresno, California. 


LAND and SOIL 


The land isa great valley floor and the soil is deep 
and rich—there is none better anywhere. Work and 
honest effort will make any man on this land inde- 


pendent. 
CROPS and CLIMATE 


The land produces two crops each year. Anything 
can be grown other than tropical fruit. A perpetual, 
year round miid climate makes these unequaled crops 
and earnings possible. Grain, alfalfa, truck, berries, 
frult—in fact anything and everything—you will get 
more than twice as much in money from your crops. 
An acre will feed twice the live stock. Will produce 
twice the milk and butter. And the markets are just 


as good. 
YOUR LEASE 


Good industrious, hard working farmers will be given 
a five year lease on one of these farms. There is no 
trick or scheme in this offer. Real men and their fam- 
flies are the only ones wanted — none others will be 
accepted. 400 of the wisest and best central states 
farmers and bankers have bought land on all four sides 
of these farms at from $200 to $325 per acre. If you 
like the country, when you have made friends with 
those all around you at Chowchilla, when you learn 
all of this and more is the truth—-when you have made 
& success as a renter or a farm manager, you will be 

ven an opportunity to own a farm of your own—pick 
t out and you can have an option on it. I want you 
to succeed and will help you. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


To qualify—to be able to make good—you must know 
farming—you must have live stock—implements—y ou 
must know a good thing when you see it and be willin 

to keep your place up to the same high standard o 
others. You must have some money—you must be 
looking for a chance to be a successfulfarmer. Answer 
quick and tell us all about yourself, what you have 
been doing, persons in your family, list yourlivestock, 
implements, state money on hand and available and 
when you can go and take pogsession. Your answer 
will be treated in confidence. If you are one of the 
men I am seeking I will callon you at once. This is 
an opportunity of a lifetime. Answer today. 


Address Eastern Trustee 
Suite 613 
109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


=.NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Comping 
and ag stories and pictures, 
valuable information about guns, 
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and game, changes in fish and game 

laws, and a thousand and one help- 

ful hints for eportamen. National 
Sportaman tells you what to do 

when lost in the woods, how to 

b, how te build 

om, Saw to train 

your hunting dog, bow to preserve 

/E=3\ your trophies, how tostart a gun 
(—— 4) club, how to build a rifle range. 


life in the open that you can get 
m @ year's subscription to 
the National Sporteman .Spec- 
information furnished to 
subscribers at all times, Free 
Charge. 


fazine, 202 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


$1500 Down Secures sna tors. nous. 


and horses, hogs, 
poultry, wagons, full machinery, tools, mile to cream 
ery, etc., 1'4 miles to town, stores, schools, churches; 
150 acres tillage, wire-fenced, 50-cow pasture, esti- 
mated 1400 cords wood, 50,000 ft. timber, much fruit. 
$4,700 farm income last year. 10-room house, large 
basement barns, silo, corn, grain, hog houses. Retiring 
owner's low price for this money-maker $6,500, very 
e. terms. Details page 32. Fall catalog just out 
Write for your free copy this big 100-page book farm 
bargains from Maine to Florida and west to N ‘ 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922 €. N. Marquette Bidg. fricagy 

You cannot afford to neglect reading the 
advertisements in this issue. 


























ing in the cellar racks. The roots are 
planted close together and watered thoro- 
ly, but Mr. Sanborn warns against too 
heavy watering as sometimes this does 
more harm than good. 

He tries to keep the temperature near 
fifty-five degrees, altho a variation of five 
degrees either way will do no harm. Mr. 
Sanborn regulates his temperature by a 
hot water pipe extending around the wall 
of his furnace room, same being connected 
with his hot water heating plant for the 
house heating. Plants set in these racks 
during the latter part of October or early 
part of November are ready for the first 
cutting by the first of December, at which 
time they command high prices. The cut- 
ting seasOn usually extends over a period 
of two months. 

One big advantage that Mr. Sanborn 
has is that he lives close to a good market. 
His place is located about three miles from 
a city with ninety thousand population, 
which has three first-class hotels and sev- 
eral high grade cafes. Two of the cafes 
and one hotel are his steady customers 
and buy all he brings them, but he does 
not take them all he grows as he has 
several wealthy private families who pur- 
chase his truck winter and summer. There 
should be a demand for winter asparagus 
in any town of a few thousand population. 


TO KEEP SQUASH IN WINTER 


If squash or pumpkins are wrapped in 
paper or placed in paper bags and kept in a 
very dry basement on shelves that are well 
up toward the floor of the room above, 
they will keep nicely thru the winter 
months, and be ready for use whenever 
needed. 

Another good plan is to keep them in a 
cool but not cold upper room where there 
is not too much damp air admitted. 
Squash have been kept in this way until 
they are two and three years old, and still 
they are fit for use. 

Well ripened squash are much easier 
kept than those not fully matured. If 
frost has damaged the outer portion of the 
squash, or if the weather has been very 
wet during autumn, they will not be as 
easily kept.—H. M. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 
Continued from page 22 


ably blended with all political advantages, 
and on the possible abume which must be 
incident to every power or trust of which 
a beneficial use can be made. This method 
of handling the subject cannot impose on 
the good sense of the people of America. 
It may display the subtlety of the writer; 
it may open a boundless field for rhetoric 
and declamation; it may inflame the pas- 
sions of the unthinking, and may confirm 
the prejudices of the misthinking, but cool 
and candid people will at once reflect that 
the purest of hurnan blessings must have 
a portion of alloy in them; that the choice 
must always be made, if not of the lesser 
evil, at least of the greater, not the perfect 
good; and that in every political institu- 
tion a power to advance the — happi- 
ness involves a discretion which may - 
misapplied and abused.” The Story of 
the Constitution—Rossiter Johnson, page 
163. 

So you see, the red fire and the bluster 
of opposition was rife in the days when 
the thirteen colonies, independent little 
nations at the close of the revolutionary 
war, endeavored to formulate a union 
which would keep them at peace with one 
another and enable them to gain all the 
advantages of cooperation. When his- 
torians record the debates of the present 
anti-league senate our children’s children 
will andl with semi-amusement and wonder 
at fears expressed by the [odges, Borahs 
and others of today. 
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“In the — 


Since Your Grand- 


If your Gran’dad was reared in the corn belt, he'll 
remember the days of 56 when Sandwich Corn Shellers 
were “born.” Good shellers they were then—and up 
through the years they have held the lead—shelling clean, 
cleaning the shelled corn perfectly, quickly, easily. Saving 
power. Earning big profits. Every farmer wants his 
shelling done by the Sandwich. 


Power-Driven 


ANDwic 


Corn Shellers 


Developed by Experience 


63 years at building shellers and corn harvest machinery enables 
us to build right. No skimping of materials. Rigid, sturdy frame of 
selected oak—not maple that costs less but warps and rots in the 
mortise. Nothing left out which would add value. Every working 
condition provided for. All to give you the biggest value for your money. 


Shell Clean — Get the Kernels Whole 


Sandwich Shellers do a clean, smooth job on all seasonable condi- 
tions of corn. And do it with less power—in less time—at less expense. 
50 styles and sizes—from the one-hole, hand power to the powerful, 
eight-hole spring and cylinder shellers. All big capacity machines that 
increase your profit—that save both grain and power. Horse power, 
steam, windmill, tractor—or gasoline power with the f. Sandwich 
Excess Power Engine that delivers 25 per cent to 40 per cent more 


power than rated. 





Exclusive Sandwich Features 


Sandwich Shellers have many special, valuable features you 
should insist on having. Force Feed, Extra Heavy Feed Chains, Hand 
Wheel for adjusting all springs at one operation, and many others, 
Find out now how these strong, 
guaranteed shellers will soon 
save their cost by saving corn, 
time and expense. 


Valuable Sheller Book FREE! 


Send today for the helpful 
Sandwich Sheller Book. Tells 
what you should expect of a 
sheller. Tells what is the best 
construction — and why. De- 
scribes and illustrates Sandwich 
machines in detail. It’s free! 





Sandwich Manufacturing Company 
50 Oak Street, Sandwich, Illinois 


BRANCHES: 
Council Bluffs Sioux Falls Kansas City Cedar Rapids Peoria 
Builders of Quality Corn Harvest Mechinery for 63 Years. (3? 
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HOME STORAGE OF APPLES 


N TIN- 
TER 
varie- 

ties of apples 
can be suc- 
cessfully held 
in the home 
storage until | 
March if 
During the picking 





properly handled. 
on.in the fall one often sees the winter 
ply of apples piled underneath the trees | 


in the orchard where they are, in many | 
cases, allowed to remain for several weeks. 
lhey ripen up very rapidly in piles due to | 
the alternate heat and cold, and when| 
they are finally put in the cellar they are 


in exceedingly poor condition to keep. 
Che first requirement in preparing ap- 


ples for storage is to handle them care- 
fully \ bruise, while it may not crack 
the skin, soon means a rotten apple. 


Never allow apples to drop from the top | 
of a box or barrel to the bottom. Never 
haul apples in bags or in vehicles without 
springs. 
As soon as the fruit is picked it should | 
be placed in a shady place, preferably an | 
open shed, and allowed to remain there 
till morning. This allows the apples to 
take on the night temperature. In the | 
meanwhile all the openings into the cellar 
should be thrown open in the evening 
ind tightly closed in the morning after 
the fruit, which has stood out over night, 
has been carried into the cellar. If it 
happens that the outdoor te mperature is 
gher than usual for that time of year it 
best to keep the cellar closed tightly 
vt t for a cool evening to arain throw 
om | the doors and windows and fill 
the cellar full ol cool, fresh air. When 
ng the cellar always do it just be- 
g to bed and shut it up the first 
rising in the morning. In other 
rds, keep the cellar just as cool as pos- | 

ind don't take warm fruit 

to a cool ct ll if as the natural 


toes are stored in the same cellar with 
the apples. 

One other factor has a great effect on 
the keeping and quality of home stored 
apples, _ that is the presence or lack 
of moisture in the cellar. If the air in 
the cellar contains less than its normal 
water content it has a tendency to pick 
up this moisture anywhere it can get it 
and if apples are stored in open boxes or 
bins the natural. result is that it takes 





Wrapped apples for winter storage keep best 


up moisture from the apples. Everyone 
knows that a puckered up, rubbery apple 
does not have a snappy, pleasing flavor. 
The first precaution against loss of mois- 
ture is to never allow the apples to be 
directly exposed to the air. It is best to 
line boxes or barrels, used for containers 
with newspaper. It is seldom possible 
on the ordinary farm to head the apple 
barrels and tight fitting boxes are usually 
scarce, therefore it is a wise policy to 
always wrap at least a portion of the 
crop mm paper. Newspaper 1s always 


plentiful and 
makes very 
good w repping 
paper. Each 
apple should 
be vrapped 
a ore y and 
when the bar- 
rel or box has 
been filled a newspaper can be tied over 
the top of the barrel. 

Dirt floors are best for home storages 
as they tend to keep the air moist. Many 
orchard men fill their storages with apples 
in open crates and keép the air plenti- 
fully supplied with moisture by throwing 
an occasional pail of water over the dirt 
floor when it begins to show signs of 
drying out. The safer policy, however, 
when only the family supply of apples 
is being stored, is to wrap each apple in 
paper. This does not necessarily apply 
to the entire stock but at least to the 
varieties that are to be kept till well after 
Christmas. It is surprising how many 
apples can be wrapped in an hour and 
what a difference it makes in the flavor 
and keeping qualities of the fruit. Wrap 
at least one bushel of winter apples this 
fall and you will congratulate yourself 
next spring.—C. L. Burkholder, Ind, 


WELL PAID FOR PRUNING 

The height to which the price of farm 
labor has soared, is the subject of much 
comment but even this price is very low 
compared with what Mr. W. A. Knight 
of Lawrence county, Ohio, estimates that 
his apple trees paid him for the time spent 
in pruning. Last spring he pruned ten 
rows of trees in his orchard and ac- 
cording to his estimate he will receive 
approximately $100 a day for the time 
spent in doing the work. The trees in 
the ten rows which were pruned will 

















result will be to raise the temper- 

ire in the cellar. It often 
happens that it is necessary to 
keep the cellar closed for as much 
as a week at a time during a 
varm spell which sometimes 
comes on during the fall picking 


Many people close up every 
opening into the cellar in the 
fall before cold weather sets in 
nd keep the cellar in this condi- 
tion till spring. The air in such 
cellars gets foul and makes an 
ideal breeding place for rot tung}. 
During the winter months the 
cellar is best kept at a tempera- 
ture of from thirty-five to forty 
legrees. A temperature of thirty 
to thirty-two degrees will not 
injure apples if they are not 
disturbed till the temperature 
gradually rises again. In a 
torage room especi lly designed 
to keep the te mperature ¢ onstant 
1 near the freezing point, 
ventilation is a small factor ex- 
in the case of a few tender 
varieties. However, in the home 
the air should be renewed 


suently, even during the cold 
ter months. This can be 
done during the warm 

<i of the day so that the 
erature of the cellar will not 


rature falls danger- 


yw it is a simple matter to 

coupfe of lamps or lan- 

the cellar for a night or 

It is surprising how quickly 

tl emperature of a cellar_can 





d by this means. Every 
should have a ther- 
eter in the cellar espe ially 


canned fruit and pota- An aj 








yple a day keeps the d 


vield in the neighborhood of eight hundred 
barrels of apples. He estimates 
that the twenty-nine rows of 
trees which were not pruned in 
this same orchard, will give him 
a crop of about twelve hundred 
barrels. The entire orchard 
comprised about twelve hun- 
dred trees and Mr. Knight esti- 
mates that he would haye re- 
ceived $5000 more for his erop 
had he pruned the entireorehard 
instead of only ten rows of trees. 
One feature which was very 
noticeable was the greater ease 
with which the pruned trees 
could be sprayed as compared 
With the trees which were not 
pruned and the surprisingly less 
quantity of spray material re- 
quired to thoroly treat the 
runed trees. The usual dif- 
erence in color and quality ‘of 
fruit between sprayed and un- 
sprayed trees is apparent in this 
orchard. 


The perennial phlox is a de- 
light to any flower lover. These 
are started from cuttings, or 
from seeds. : 

The seeds should be sown in 
late autumn and the plants will 
get a very early start next 
spring. Many of these will have 
fine large Clusters of flowers and 
the many new and distinct 
types will delight any lover of 
the beautiful in flowers. 

If some particular fine type of 
phlox is brought out from seed 
it may be propagated by taking 
cuttings from the plant m ques- 
tion. Some of the fimer sorts 
will not produce as m dif- 
ferent kinds from ond seed 
pod as some of the mo se hom- 
mon varieties.—J. 
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ACH year’s output from the Dietz Factories would place a line 
of Lanterns, fifty feet apart, entirely around the world. 
Just think of it! How is such a tremendous sale of one make of Lanterns possible? 


Simply because the many millions of people who must use Janterns know what they want— Ag i 


The Best They Can Get For The Money—and most of them choose a “Dietz”. te: i? 

If your Lanterns are becoming the worse for wear, ask your dealer to show you a Dietz No. 2 ils Peat 

Wizard Lantern. Let him explain the Cold Blast Combustion System, which makes this 7 

Lantern give a more powerful and whiter light and keeps the light immune from blow-out in Mit ‘ 

heavy wind and storm. 1 fille 
DiETZ LANTERNS FoR THE FARM 


Hand Lanterns Wagon and Driving Lanterns Wall Lanterns Motor ‘Truck Lamps 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


FOUNDED 184 
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CIVE THE TREES A CHANCE 

Maybe shade from a tree is no better 
for farm animals than that provided by a 
few boards held up with posts, but the 
trees look better and add appreciably to 


the value of the place. Young trees have 
a hard time in pastures and paddocks if 
left unprotected and most of them never 
get past the weaning stage. 

At the Nebraska Experiment Station 
farm they have set out a large number of 
young cottonwoods in the pasture lots 
and they are expected to provide refresh- 
ing shade in a few years, taking the place 
of the unsightly board roofs. They are 
placed along the fences and each tree is 
protected by a three-cornered fence only 


two sides of which have to be built for 


the purpose. 


PLANTS FOR PERMANENT 
SCREENS 

On the large lawn in the country or on 
the small city lot it is often desirable to 
have some objectionable feature screened 
with some growth that will add beauty to 
the lawn as well as serve the purpose for 
which it was planted. There are several 
fine plants for screening purposes and a 
choice rests greatly in the size of the ob- 
ject to be screened. 

On a city lot of a friend a row of altheas | 
was planted about eighteen inches apart, | 
and the soil made rich. It did not take 
these long to make a screen higher than a 
man’s head, and as it ran across the lot 
about twenty feet back of the house it 
served to cut off the view of the barr, 
which later became the gerage. From 
midsummer until fall that screen was a 
mass of blooms, and as the selection was 
of light pink and white it was attractive 
enough for the most fastidious. 

I saw a fine dense screen on a four foot 
fence this summer that was composed of 
the perennial flowering pea. This is in- 
deed a fine plant for almost any place, for 
the flowers rival the sweet pea in all but 
fragrance. The flowers here were white 
und pink; there is a deepred variety also. 
Che whiteis pure, as is the pink, and there 
isnothing gaudy aboutit. Thisscreen has 
been a of bloom all summer and | 
promises to keep on blooming until fall. 
The flowers are large and borne in clusters 
of six or more with longstems, whichmake 
them excellent for c The foliage is 
1 clear green and heavy, and this plant 
would cover a fence at least two feet higher 
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One between the 


winding 


best screens 


and a circling driveway 


wn 
ound to the rear of a house, entering at 
right in front, and passing out to the 
street midway of the lot at the left, 

1 row of cannas. While it did not cut 

view of the buildings and the fruit 
behind did define the lawn per- 

tly and sc1 buildings enough to 
make them unobtrusive. The cannas used 
were of the green leaved, large, flowering, 
scarlet, sorts, but the bronze leaved var- 


ieties would be rather fine for this purpose. 
I would not want them mixed, either in 
r of foliage or flower. 








Long service and good looks are 
combined in this six-buckle arctic— 
all rubber and waterproof from top 
to toe. On account of its extra 



























No Arctic To Compare With This 


For Farmer, Chauffeur, Suburbanite, or Country Gentleman 


height, it will take the place of a 
rubber boot, with the advantage of 
being lighter, better-fitting and 
more comfortable. 


It is a great shoe for the farm and the 
garage. It is just the thing for the muddy 
roads and the snow and slush in the country. 
Every man who owns an autd should have 
a pair. Top Notch construction through- 
out. T long-lasting, non-slip soles. 
All vital points of wear reinforc 


P NOT 


This “Cornbelt” all rubber arctic is 
also made with four buckles, for those 
who prefer a shoe of less height. Then 
we make a four-buckle rubber front 
arctic—our new “Greyfore”—with sides 





of extra quality strong gray duck and 
non-slip soles of long-wearing, dark 
red rubber. 
Write for name of the Top 1) 
Notch dealer i town 
sells these pressing ie 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO, 
Beacon Falls, Conn. Dept. E. 
New York Bostoa 
KansasCity Sam Francisco 


Chicage 
Minneapolis 



























valuable 
fruit book 


tells how to judge good trees. How 
to be reasonably sure that you will 


ther quality fruits. 
Tells how, when, where and what to 
lant, so that Neosho “Quality 
Roots” will keep up the good start 
we give them. How we insure 
quality trees at fair prices, by sell- 


ing direct-from-nursery to planter. 
nt with our 
compliments, post paid. 
For 10 cents we will also send “Inside 
Facts of Profitable Fruit Growing,” an 80- 














page —“A wonderful help to fruit 
growers.” Don't miss it. 

. Address: 11 Carr Street 

ed) (el 


Neosho Nurseries Co. 
S 


OsHo a ee Oh | 


Por U. 8. 
open 


come FRAMRLIN INSTITUTE. Dept 
IF YOU WANT or vrovents write me 


JOHN J. BLACK, 97 St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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PATENTS 





Weare specialists in grass 
s0 as tosave you money a 
for our money-saving Seed 


We — ‘Mu Seed 


ZY We want one exclusive repre- 

sentative in each focalicy to use 

and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply. 

nd made tires. Guarantee Bond for 

8000 Miles. (No seconds). Shi 
id on approval. 5 \ 

uy until you get o 


MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBE 
Oak St. 


PATENTS 22: 


opinion concerning its patentable nature. Our =; . 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” Sent FREE on Request. 
It tells how to apply for Patents, Trade-marks, 
Foreign Patents, Copyrights, etc.; gives informa- 
tion on Patent Procedure; tells what every inven 
tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, who 
are our clients, are our reference. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE 
25 Years Experience. 410 7th St., Washington, D. C. 











Send us a Sketch 
@r Model and cx- 























Turn the fence corners or your 
back yard into a flower garden 
and clear $100 to $200 extra mon- 








Send Model or Gawieg of 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest refer 
ences. Best results. promptness assur 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C 




















Well trimmed privet hedges have been 
used extensively for low screens, but they 
are not hardy enough for the north. The 
altheas and perennial peas described above 
are both perfectly hardy, and the peas 
make a quick growth in the spring and 
begin blooming in May, while the altheas 
are deciduous. Cannas have to be planted 
each spring. Theré are many shrubs and 
vines that can be used but these are good 
ones that I feel will give satisfaction where 
adapted.—R. R., Kan. 


A PAYING INVESTMENT 


For every $100 invested in a selected 
and well placed evergreen windbreak, 
$2,000 is added to the value of your farm 
in ten years. 

“There is no improvement which can 
be made on a farm for so little money that 
will add so much value as evergreen 
windbreaks,” says Stewart Stockdale, a 
ec stockman of Franklin county, 

owa. In his case he states that money 
could not buy his windbreaks. 

Eugene Mallory, another extensive 
cattle breeder in the same county claims 
that ten bushels of corn are actually 
saved per steer each year on his farms 
by feeding his cattle behind evergreen 
windbreaks in place of so-called soft 
maple or willow windbreaks. 

“Our windbreak saves us at least $20 
worth of fuel each year,” says John Blum, 
a neighbor of Mr. Mallory, “but the great- 
est benefit we receive is the shelter one 
gets in doing chores, and the the protec- 
tion it provides for hogs and cattle.” 

“It will take forever to grow an ever- 
green windbreak,” is the talk one often 
hears as the excuse for not planting this 
kind of protection. A Norway spruce 
windbreak was planted in northern lowa, 
the trees at the time being 18 inches to 
24 inches high. Three years after plant- 
ing some of them were eight feet high and 
seventy-five percent of them were over 
five feet high. Some other varieties are 
even faster growers than the spruce and 
often more useful. 

Plan, cultivate and care for your ever- 
green crop the same as you do your corn 
crop. Evergreen need as much attention 
as corn. Cultivation and a good chip, 
or sand mulch will give wonderful 
results. One foot of windbreak affords 
protection for one rod of space and 
yartial protection for several rods further. 

hus from eight to ten years insures a 
permanent, effective windbreak of ever- 
green trees. 
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Try an Outlook 20 Days 


Put an Outlook Windshield Cleaner on 
your car—try if 20 days! Drive in the 
snow, sleet, rain or mist. Drive anywhere 
anytime in safety—for the Outlook will! give 
you clear vision no matter how bad the weather! 


Money Back Offer 


Then if you feel that you can get along 
without it return it and get yourmoney back 
If your dealer cannot supply you fill out and 
mail the attached coupon TODAY. 


eins 


The Outlook “Regu- 
lar’ clamps over the 
top of the windshield. 
Anyone can put it on 


im ten minutes and a 
screwdriver is the only Don't wait until “tomorrow” to make your car safe! Go to your dealer 
tool required. The rub- TODAY or fill out the coupon NOW and put an Outlook on your car! 
r roller keeps the Every day you drive in stormy weather without an Outlook you take 
tension even and the desperate chances—you risk your own life and the lives of your passengers— 
wiper firmly held against you gamble on your luck in not killing or maiming others, destroying property 
the glass. Special mod- or wrecking your own and other cars. Some day—if you persist in driving 
~ = for ee without an Outlook—you'll lose! 
ro 
shroash the shield Outlook, the Cheapest and Best Insurance! 
frame. No driver is so careful or so lucky that he won't have an accident sooner 
or later if he ome se > going! Clear vision - the only Speyran e 
that insures. fith an Outlook on your car you can drive safely 365 days 
a a year. Snow, sleet, rain, mist or fog won't bother you. No matter how it 
on ter Cars storms Outlook will keep your windshield clear! 


care that furnish Out= Is Your Life Worth $2? 

look as regular equip- The price of Outlook is $2 (in Canada $3) at your garage, accessory, 
ment on one or more hardware, automobile or tire dealer or department store. If your dealer 
models are: G hasn't it, send coupon with cash or money order direct to us. Don’t drive 
Hupmobile, Jordan,Na- "other day without an Outlook! 


























tional, Oakland, Paige, 
Feestess, Reo, and Tem- 
frucks. Clip Outlook Company, 
and 5505 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
DEALERS— 1 For my $2 (in Canada $3) ome Outioo’s Wins- 
( j sup- i shield Cleaner for ....open car ....closed car on the under- 
PP cas dobhes can 20> Mai standing that I may try it 20 days and if not pleased may 
are authorized to give This return it and get my money back promptly, with postage. 
the above money-back 4 
Fe guarantee of Coupon WAMG.scccccccdecccccccvccvesecs . Jedcab.cooue 
satisfaction. 
Hf Today Address...............+5. SLO . rmperroe. E 
’ 


























per minute. 
Price, $5.00 


No, 22.— 
Chops 4 Ibs. 
meat per 
minute. . 
Price, $8.50 Wu 


ary 
Chops 3 pounds meat 


No. 5.— 
Chops 1% Ibs. 
meat per 
minute. 


Price, $3.50 





Temporary windbreaks may be planted 
outside of the evergreens and must be 
cut out when the evergreens can take car | 
of the protection.—H. M. 

OUR FINEST ONIONS | 
One spring we plowed up an old chip | 
yard, put it into good mellow condition | 
and planted it with onion sets. We culti- 
vated them in the usual way, kept weeds 
out, gave sufficient water, etc. We applied 
no special fertilizer and gave the plot only 
ordinary care. But when we came to use 
the onions we were surprised at their 
quality. They were the mildest, sweetest, 
juciest, tenderest onions we ever raised. 
All our friends said they were the finest 
they ever tasted. Some of the same lot 
of sets were planted in another place, in 
different ground; it was good ground too, 
but the soil lacked humus, and the product 
was in no way the same, Here the same 
care, but different soil, gave us jutt the 
ordinary onions grown from sets. 

This seems to us sufficient proof that 
the superior excellence did not lie in the 
seed, but undoubtedly in the soil, it being, 
for some reason aside from its fertility, 
specially suited to the growing of onions. 
It leads us, therefore, to advise everyone 
who wants uncommonly tender and deli- 
eatély flavored onions to plant and cul- 
tivate them, if possible, in the soil of an 
old chip yard.—H. XK. 











SAVE Materials, 


Time and Labor 


by using “ENTERPRISE” ma- 
chines for making lard and sau- 
sage. 

“ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food Chopper 
has four-bladed stee/ knife and perforated 
steel plate. Gives true slicing cut. No man- 

ling and tearing! No waste of the food 
uices. Rapid and easy in operation. Use it 
an the kitchen, too, for table economy. 

“ENTERPRISE” Lard Press and Sausage 
Stuffer saves lard! It stuffs sausage that 
keeps: the Patent Corrugated Spout prevents 
air from entering casing. Cylinder bored 
true—no jamming. Strainer easy to handle— 
has broad lips. 

2- to 8-qt. sizes. 4-qt., Japanned, $12.25 
6-qt., Japanned, $14. 8-qt., Japanned, $15 

Write us for free “Hog Book,” by F. D. Coburn. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 109 , Philadelphia 


PRISE 


Ask your dealer for the “ENTERPRISE.” 
u LOOK FOR THE NAME 
By guaranteeing its advertising as it does, Successful Farming buyers who 
consult our advertising pages, are assured of honest treatment. 


No. 10.— 
Chops 3 Ibs. 
meat per 
minute. 


Price, $5.50 
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Layering-in sweet potatoes with dirt and strow is a satisfactory way of keeping for winter 


HOW ABOUT YOUR NEW 
ORCHARD? 
HE setting out of the orchard as- 
sumes that you have studied over 
with care the many prerequisites 
which naturally come before the planting 
time. It is taken for granted that you 
have chosen good orchard soil and site 
and have purchased the best orchard 
trees sunalite to secure, bought of some 
reliable nurseryman, and to further in- 
sure yourself have had your county ad- 
visor or some competent horticulturist 
examine the stock you have purchased. 
For convenience, planting plans for an 
orchard may be ¢lassified as square, rec- 
tangular, quincunx and hexagonal. These 
all have their advantages, but by far the 
larger number of orchardists use the square 
system because of its simplicity. The 
system of planting is not as important as 
the distance apart the trees are set or 
the care exercised in setting the trees in 
the ground. l believe forty by forty feet 
is close enough for standard trees. Hav ing 
decided all of the above, the next thing 
is to get a straight line the full length of 
field, using a straight side of the field. 
{ use a heavy bronze sash chain, one- 
hundred and forty feet long, and then 
set a straight row of stakes forty foot 
apart the full length of the field. This 
guarantees a good start from which all 
other rows may be made in their turn, I 
find the quickest and surest way is to 
lay out the field in blocks, by drawing a 
chain and setting stakes parallel with the 
other line in the opposite direction. 
Chen by proving these lines out with the 
full length of chain, we have a square 
block seven stakes square. Continue 
making blocks on this wise until the other 
end of field is reac hed, then work back by 
filling the stakes left between the hlocks, 
then proceed with another block, always 


come more or less too much dried out to 
start, but new hair-like roots will push 
themselves out from the tap and other 
larger roots. Hence the necessity of very 
favorable conditions of growth surround- 
ing the new set tree. 

The injury most liable to occur to youn 
trees before planting is the drying out o 
the roots due to exposure to air or sun. 
It is well to remove trees from the box at 
once and heel in a ditch, running east 
and west, with the tops of trees toward the 
north. If possible, when planting, keep 
the trees in a barrel of water or thin 
mud, which can be hauled on a sled or 
low wagon about the orchard. ‘T'ake out 
one tree at a time and with a shurp knife 
cut off all broken or bruised roots, making 
a slanting cut with the bevel facing in- 
ward. This cut will not rest directly on 
the ground and will heal over much more 
quickly. At the same time cut back the 
top, which will be a single whip if you 
are planting a one-year-old tree, to from 
twenty-four to thirty inches. This will 
make the branches start low and with 
good subsequent pruning the head can 
be kept so. 

If the field has been staked out as 
directed, and the holes dug as mentioned, 
it only remains to be sure and stand the 
stock of young tree in center of hole. You 
will then have a very uniform and straight 
job of work, with scarcely any sighting 
with the eye. These are just a few es- 
sentials which, if followed, will enable 
any person to start a new orchard that 
will be up-to-date and the pride of their 
heart.—S. V., N. Y. 


START RIGHT WITH FRUITS 

The difference in the cost of good seed 
and that of a doubtful or poor quality is 
usually slight, but the difference in the 
yield makes the year’s work one of profit 





rking from the same end of field. In 

this way by using both chain and eyes 

one can get a very straight field of stakes 
ery direction 

he next step in planting should be the 

digging of the holes. These should bedug 

by hand, and make sure to mark around 

take the size of hole desired so when 

adigging is ompleted the center of 

will be where the stake stood. The 


hol hould be large « ough to avoid 
i und deep enough for 
iple of shovelfuls of good mellow top 
inder the roots of tree to be set. 
) namiting 18 necessary to 
rood root growth. The roots should. 

hen all be covered with tl same top 
nd the tree gently shook up and down 

llow the ground to touch all the parts 
roo.s; tl Is be« ymes ver necessary 

juick starting of the tree, if not 

it ery life itself. My observation has 
that the smaller hair-like roots are 
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o start, and not usually those that 


ilready on the roots when the tree ° 
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Who cares if the country is dry? 





Nov., 19:9 


or loss, success or failure. That is doubly 
true with rd to the planting of fruit 
trees and plants because the trees and 
‘bushes will occupy the land for years to 
come and should produce many large 
crops of desirable fruit. 

Not a few people plant a tree as they 
do a hill of corn, with little or no thought 
of its future usefulness. Even the man 
who realizes the importance of using only 
high e seed in the sowing of a field or 
the planting of a garden, sometimes does 
not ee the fact that it is at least 
equally, if not more, important that the 
very best trees and plants obtainable be 
used in starting and replanting the farm 

rchard and plantation of small fruits. 

uccess with trees and bush fruits depends 
almost wholly on planting varieties that 
are adapted to <a conditions and which, 
at the same time, possess quality, pro- 
ductiveness, and other characteristics that 
will make them desirable and profitable 
for a period of years. Before planting a 
single fruit tree or bush one should have a 
fairly definite idea as to what he wants, 
or will want, when the trees and bushes 
come into bearing. The quality and quan- 
tity of fruit which the various varieties 
normally yield, the regularity of bearing, 
the time of ripening of the fruit, and its 
shipping quality if any is to be marketed, 
are matters which should be carefully con- 
sidered in advance of planting. Then 
obtain the trees and plants from reputable 
pores who guarantee their stock to be 

ealthy and true to name. 

On many farms valuable time has been 
wasted with worthless trees and plants 
because the young stock was obtained 
cheaply. Take strawberries for an ex- 
ample. The time was when nine out of 
ten persons who wanted to start a straw- 
berry patch would go into a run-out 
thicket of plants in a neighbor's garden 
where they could be had for the digging. 
That practice is not now as general as 
formerly; most people now buy their 
strawberry plants from a reliable grower 
who is posted on varieties best adapted 
to the soil and conditions of a given 
locality, and, in consequence, there are 
fewer failures and disappointments with 
strawberries. 

Plants of all the small fruits are now a 
staple with the nurserymen, and are sold 
at very low prices, hence at the present 
time hardly anyone need secure plants 
from unreltable sources merely because 
they can be had for nothing. Worthless 
trees and plants are dear at any price. 
They occupy just as much room in the 
orchard or fruit garden as good varieties, 
and several years must elapse after plant- 
ing before the worthlessness of the poor 
varieties will become apparent. Then the 
grower must obtain good varieties after 
all and start anew.—W. F. P., Ind. 
FREEZING HELPS BURIED CAB- 

BAGE 

Many persons entertain the idea that 
cabbage that is buried for keeping thru 
the winter months, is damaged seriously 
if it is permitted to freeze. This is a wrong 
idea, for freezing buried cabbage actually 
does the cabbage good. 

If cabbage is pulled and laid in a row or 
rick with the heels or roots sticking up, 
and earth thrown over the heads of cab- 
bage to the depth of three or four inches, 
and the roots even left outside the rick of 
earth the cabbage will keep and remain 
more sound than if the heads and roots are 
buried deep in the soil. 

If the weather is very cold a little rough 
litter tike fodder or weeds thrown over the 
rick will help to protect it somewhat. 
The cabbage thus kept will have a more 
delicious flavor than that kept more deeply 
covered, and it is not as apt to decay. 

Some hold to the idea that the heads 
should be piled with the roots down. This 
will allow water to enter the heads and 
there will be more damage than if the 
heads stand so surplus moisture can drain 
out.—H. M., Ohio. 
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ARMCO IRON 


FOR BURIAL VAULTS aid CASKETS 


of mahogany and other woods, 

metals are being used more and 
more in the manufacturing of caskets 
and grave vaults. Those made of 
Armco Iron are particularly desirable 
because they combine attractive ap- 
pearance, absolute protection, dura- 
bility, and moderate expense, but do | 
not add excessive weight. Armco 
Iron Caskets are beautiful examples 
of workmanship. They take a finish 
like the finest wood grains, and are 
much more serviceable. 


Bor mahor of the growing scarcity 





Armco Iron Grave Vaults of air- 
tight and water-tight construction 
are also available. Porous materials, 
such as are sometimes used in grave- 
vault construction, let in water, and 
ordinary metals rust out because of 
alkaline and other severe corrosive 
influences underground. 


But the purity, evenness, and 
rust-resisting properties of Armco 
(American Ingot) Iron insure the 
permanence and protection so neces- 
sary and desirable in grave appoint- 
ments. | 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Dept., 976 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Caskets and Grabe Vaults of pure Armo Iron are 
made and sold by the following manufacturers: 





} 
Armco Iron Caskets 

Batesville Casket Co. , Batesville, Ind. 
Boyertown Burial Casket (o., Boyertown,Pa. | 
| 





Chicago Casket Co., Chicago, Ill. 
(Cincinnati Coffia Co., Cincinnati, Obie 
‘ he F. H. Hill & Co., Chicago, Il. | 
Zs e Glebe Casket Mfr. (o., Kalamazoo, Mich. | 
+ ha The Ilinois Casket Co., Chicago, Ill. 
\ Pai. Of. 3 
National Casket Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ma Springfield Metallic Casket Co. , Springfield, 0. 


Armco Iron Grave Vaults 


| American Steel Grave Vault Co., Gallon, 0. 


j Champion Chemical Co., Springfield, O. 
r Galion Metallic Vault Co., Galion, 0. 
Kelly Mf. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 
National Casket Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J Spriugfield Metellie Casket Co., Springfield, O. 


For your protection, look for the 
little blue-and-gold triangle which 


yy . 
sistv appears on all Armco Iron 


~ . Bg Caskets and Grave 
ust &. 
YY 


Vaults, 
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yy Are the y diffe rent 
4 n they come tron the nursery or 1s 
7 it the care and training they afterward 
Wi should be their care, and 
‘ variety be obtained in the dwarfs? 
] ) Mi n 
rf fruit trees as they are listed by 
rvmen differ from standard in 
sort of stock or root system upon 
I the tre is gr fted In other words, 
wurservman supplies the tree on a 
d ri root But to keep the tree dwarf, 
‘ in precautions must be taker It 
| be hneaded in ind the growth 
wed down, orit will probably assume a 
ndard tyre Since the variety depends 
‘ | n what is worked or the root it 
is possible to get all standard varieties in 
tl iwart As a rule, however, only the 
more common ones are offered by nursery- 
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To Prevent Wormy Apples 
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PIPELESS FURNACES 








Write for Full Information 


Let us send you interesting litera- 
ire explaining every detail thor- 
oughly Write for it 1 A post 
( urd will do 


; 


ow 





Dept. B-4. 





Reduce Fuel 
Bills 25% 


Economical and easy toinstall: No 
mutilation of floors, walls or ceilings. 
One register distributes clean, moist 
heat evenly and thoroughly through- 


and without 





out the entire house 
dust or dirt of any kind. 

Burns any grade of fuel—soft, hard, 
slack coal or screenings, wood or coke 
—all give up their maximum heat. 
None of the energy is lost in gas or 
smoke. That’s how the Globe Pipe- 
less Furnace reduces coal bills 25%! 

No heat radiates in cellar. Easy to 
operate, nothing complicated. Holds 
fire from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. Lasts a lifetime. 

See your dealer. Let him show you 
the Globe Pipeless Furnace and ex- 
plain it thoroughly. 

THE GLOBE STOVE AND RANGE C0. 

“Master Furnace Builders” 
KOKOMO, IND. 
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WADE does IO mens work: 


Saws 25 cords a day!. 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 


contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. 
Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When notin use for wood cutting, 
run mills, feed mills, feed cutters, pumps, etc. 


“My Wade Saw is cutting weed for less tham 3 cents 
acrd."—F. J. Williams, Burns, Ore. 


** Thave sawed through five foot solid eah legs at the vate (| « 


of one feet a minute.'~N. P. Myers, Laten, Calif 


America must burn more 
wood forfuel. One Wade 
will do 10 men’s work at 
one-tenth the cost. Write 
for free Book, “How Dan 
Ross cuts 40 cords 
a day,” full de- 
tails and spee- 
al price. 

















oms-| Successful Farmers appreciate Successful Farming. 
\trol_ side | to make our service helpful to progressive farm folks. 





Simple and reliable. 

e 4H. P. motor will 
Quick deliveries from over 
100 pointe throughout 
the United States. 


specified 
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worms at this time. They are the founda- 
tien stock for later broods. 

In the regions suffering from curculio it 
will be well to stick to the larger amounts 
of lead in this spray. 

If aphis is present, which will be im- 
probable, use nicotine sulphate again. 

In the southern sections of the region 
where blotch is present Bordeaux mixture 
should be substituted for lime sulphur as 
the latter is not a satisfactory fungicide 
for its control. Lime sulphur in extremely 
hot, dry weather is apt to cause more or 
less serious burning of fruit and foliage. 
Use Bordeaux of the 46-50 formula. 
(4 pounds copper sulphate, 6 pounds of 
lime and 50 <li of water). 

Recent investigations have shown that 
for most efficient blotch control in badly 
infested regions an additional spray wit 
Bordeaux mixture is necessary. Its omis- 
sion often spells failure. This spray should 
be applied two or three weeks after the 
one just mentioned or five or six weeks 
after the bloom. Where blotch is not a 
menace this spray wil! not be necessary 
and the following will be the next spray. 

The fourth, summer, or second brood 
codling moth spray usually is applied in 
July; the time depending on the latitude 
and season. It is primarily for the control 
of codling moth but blotch is also a factor 
in the south. The lead arsenate may now 
be reduced to the weaker solutions and 
Bordeaux used at 4-6-50 strength. 

If a later brood of moth occurs as is 
often in the southern part of this section 
a later spray sometime in August is often 
profitable. In fact the broods of codling 
moth hatch over such a long period that to 
keep the trees covered and avoid danger 
of side worms a later spray is desirable. 

Good Equipment Pays 

For success, good spraying equipment 
capable of maintaining 150 pounds pres- 
sure at least for nozzles and 200 pounds 
or better 300 pounds for the gun is neces- 
sary. Either the nozzle or gun can be used 
successfully but better control seems to 
have been secured in a greater percentage 
of cases where nozzles were used. For 
blotch control some growers think a fine 
mist spray put on with a cluster of nozzles 
is mot wn fe to the gun. The gun, how- 
ever, is such a labor saver that most 
orchard men prefer it. 

Some failures to control pests where the 
gun was used were traced to the fact that 
a few tips of branches were not being cov- 
ered leaving, very handy indeed, an excel- 
lent source of infection for the rest of the 
tree. Most “gunners” get too close for ef- 
fective work. Ground workis better than 
spraying from the tower. Itis hard to get 
hired help to handle the gun efficiently. 

Poor equipment, or good equipment out 
of repair, often prevents application on 
time. It 1s often cheaper to buy a new out- 
fit than to wait for repairs. Five hundred 
dollars on a crop can be lost in a few days 
if spraying is too long delayed. 

With equipment running inefficiently 
the loss in labor will soon amount to the 
price of a new machine. Two men and a 
team will usually cost $7.50 per day or 
more. With poor equipment their effi- 
ciency is often cut in half. A few years will 
pay for two good machines. In addition, 
no man, much less a hired man, can do 
effectivespraying that will reduce the culls 
with equipment that works “by jerks.” 

Time and thoroness are the most im- 
portant factors for success in spraying. A 
refractory engine or a poor hose coupling 
may prevent thoro work on time. The 
orchard man must, therefore, know just 
when to spray for his pests; the chemicals 
necessary for him to use and how these 
chemicals can be effectively combined. 
He cannot take chances on the omission 
of sprays because he thinks some of these 
pests are not present. Finally, all this will 
be useless walens he knows his equipmen! 
is first class from the agitator thru the 
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See Your Farm 
As Others See It 


THER people judge you by your farm. Is your 
house brilliantly lighted by electricity? Are your 
barns and sheds and workshops bright as day—so 
men can work easier and faster after dark? Do you 
operate all your small machinery—the easy way by 
electric power? You can enjoy these modern con- 
veniences by installing the 


Silent ALAMO 








cutoffs to the nozzle discs. 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


Everywhere this remarkable plant is growing in popularity, due 
to such remarkable features asour wonderful rotating, sleeve- 
valve motor (Ide Super-Silent Motor) the noiseless motor that 
improves with use—the total absence of ruinous vibration—the 
highly perfected pressure lubricating system which positively 
solves the oiling problem—the automatic governor which gives 
tapered charge to our extra size batteries, etc 

All moving parts are enclosed—protected from dust and dirt. 
At every point the machine is safeguarded. When batteries are 
full motor stops. When oil gets low motor stops. When cooling 
water gets low motor stops. Operates so quietly and smoothly 
that no anchoring and no special foundation are necessary. 
Make your farm more efficient—more happy. Write for the 
Alamo Book at once. It’s free. 


Alamo Farm Light Co., General offic,705 Tower Bldg., Chicago 
(Factory at Hillsdale, Mich.) 
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Junior Soldiers of 
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ons, have proved of genuine 
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in a wonderful way to the big part boys 
girls are taking in the farm and home 

Che livestock judging contests for 
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Fair directors and 
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Quency Hart, Spencer county, Ind. 


school and com- 
all means, take up some 
|club project, and support your farm 
bureau in your county every way you 
can. Help create a demand for club leader- 
| ship in your district.and see that you have 
| group club in your neighborhood. 

Your county agent and club leader, if 
| you have one, will advise you about these 
matters, or you can write to your state 
club leader 

In order that you can take up some club 
project or have a personal part in the 
farm plan and become a leader, I will loan 
you money thru our plan of loans to help 
| you. I will send you a sample copy of our 
Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader, along with 
a copy of our plan of loans and this will 
tell you about the club work. This paper 
| contains splendid stories and other mat- 
ters of interest to boys and girls. Fill out 
the coupons found elsewhere in this paper, 
and send in today, and I will help you 
in all this good work. Very sincerely 
| yours, E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


interest in the 


By 


greater 
| munity life. 


OWNERSHIP . INCREASES IN- 
TEREST IN FARM 

“T purchased a purebred Poland-China 
gilt with the loan that I secured from you 
last March. She was only eight weeks 
old then. Now she weighs two hundred 
ind thirty pounds. I intend to keep her 
for a brood sow as she is the largest one 
of her litter. 

Your loan has been a great help to me. 
[ think that every boy who hasn't the 
money to buy some kind of stock for 
himself should borrow the money, and 
have something of his own. Ownership 
increases the interest in anything, es- 
pecially farming. Thank you very much 
for the loan.”—Quincy Hart, Spencer 
county, Ind. : 


GRAND THING TO ENCOURAGE 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
This is a picture of myself and my 
taken when the calf was three months 
Upon receiving my loan of $15 in 
I purchased a fine Jersey heifer calf 
months old. Her name ‘Pet.’ 
spent only about $2 for feed, 
have had plenty of separator milk 
this summer. Besides milk, I have al- 
lowed my calf a large range of pasture 
Neighbors Mr ot have calves the same ; 
say my calf much larger and better 
looking than theirs. 
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Over $75,000 Loaned Farm Boys and Girls 


|; own a fine Jersey cow which was two years 


ol Li in June. 

“I think it is a grand thing to encourage 
boys and girls in raising stock and poultry, 
as this will be one of the great ways to 
help build up the devastated countries of 
Europe. Thank you, Mr. Meredith, for 
the loan, and I wish you the best of 
— Swarens, Harrison Co., 
nd. 


TESTIMONIAL TO CLUB WORK 


A personal record summary of club 
boys and girls who spent eight days at 
the Exposition at Springfield. Mass., was 
secured. This summary shows many 
interesting statements with reference to 
the economic profit-making, earning- 
power, and property ownership of the 
club members. 

Boys and girls and others eve ‘rywhere 
will be proud of the record made by the 
boys and girls of New England, which is 
as follows: 

40% owned Liberty Bonds 
77% owned War Saving or Thrift Stamps 

61% had bank accounts 
18% owned calves, cows or baby beeves 
23% owned poultry—2400 birds—averaging ten 
birds aplece 
3% owned ten horses 
24°% owned ninety-seven pigs 
4% ‘owned fifty-four sheep 
1 owned a town lot. 
6 owned farm lands 
4 owned farm equipment—value $50. 
10 owned home equipment—value $567: 
owned automobiles—value $1,810 
attend grammar schoo 
attend high scho« 
» attend college 


-value $7,110 











Ind 


Jessie Swarens, Harrison county, 


MR. MEREDITH THE BOYS’ 
FRIEND 

“T certainly think you are a friend to 
boys. With the twenty-five dollars apiece 
which you loaned me and my brother, 
Jesse, we each bought a nice heifer ealf. 
They are now worth thirty-five dollars 
each. Father has pasture to spare and we 
have raised enough feed of our own to 
winter them, you they will be 
all profit Ve intend to work out 
times and earn the money to pay 
Thank you for your kindness in 
Everett Rector, 


so see. 
pare 
you back 
loaning money to boys.” 
county, Ky 
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OU, without previous milling experience, can earn the same big profits others are 
making with this one man, direct process, roller flour mill. This is the best pay- 
ing business in your town, and second only to that of your Banker in prestige and dignity. 
You can bethe local flour miller of your community and make “Flevo"Flovr with but a 
comparatively small investment, and have indoor work and an all year round business. 
Everybody wants good flour. Way not furnish it from wheat grown at home, milled at 
home, and sold to home people? In this way you save the freight on both, the wheat out and 


the flour in, and earn the regular milling profits in addition to the extra profits of making 
“A BETTER BARREL OF FLOUR CHEAPER” on the famous “MIDGET” MARVEL 


The AMERICAN ftv! MILL 


is the wonderful self-contained, one-man, roller flour mill that is revolutionizing the milling industry, and is 
bringing back flour milling to the local Community where it belongs. It requires less than one-half the 
ower and labor of the ain long system mill. Takes but little space and can be installed at small expense. 
3ecause of its improved patented direct process, the “MIDGET” MARVEL produces a high yield of 
creamy white flour that retains the natural sweetness and the health building vitamines of the wheat berry. 
Everywhere people are demanding this better flavored, more nutritious flour. 
THE AMERICAN “MIDGET” MARVEL has proven a phenomina! success. Over 1700 are now rating 
throughout the United States, earning unusual profits for their owners. There are more than twice as many CMI GET" 
MARVELS being sold at the present time as all other makes of flour mills combined. 


You are given the free use of our Nationally advertised Brand as your own. 


“FLavo” FLour 
2, a i 


“Famous for its Flavor” 
US 


you ne . WAR 


HERE 










We advertise this flour nationally for you and furnish you the sacks with 
your name printed on them Our Confidential SELLING PLANS 
contain detailed instructions on conducting the business of flour milling. 
OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, composed of skilled millers and 
flour experts examine samples of your flour each month and keep your 
products up to our high “‘Flavo”’ standard. 


THE AMERICAN “MIDGET” MARVEL is built in seven sizes— 
from 15 to 100 barrels daily capacity. Sold on 30 Days Free Trial, 
you to be the sole judge as to whether it comes up to your expec- 
tations. _ Thus you are enabled to cperate it ond be 

assured of success before buying 



































Here is an opportunity for you in your town 
if yon act at once. Sooner or later “‘Flavo” 
Fiour will be manufactured there. 











Write tocay for our booklet: 


The Story of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill 


You will find it 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. 


700-706 Trust Building 
OWENSBORO, KY. 
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honey m many cases. A few years back|lads. Indeed, the boys in every rural 
c) re we saw where a fine lot of honey had been | district should get together and organize 
ea . taken from the spaces between the par-/ bands. The efforts will be found both en- 
OuR Junior titions of an old dwelling. The bees had | joyable and profitable. 
armers. been in ~ pace for a matter of three Hardly a township is without ‘a ball 
; ne > eile ho winenal ‘on we their | team: and it should not be much more 
HUNTING THE BEE TREE The build i - Space. | difficult to organize a band than a ball 
\utumn 1s the best time of year to hunt - tug ing ston in es ——> of apple team. I know of a sple endid Minnesota 
bee trees. The bees have laid in their full | trees in a back pasture and was considered band, whose members are all farm boys 
ret serially | #lmost impregnable by chance trespassers | jivi ; : 
store of honev by this time and it is usually 1 » the a ad ths ving within a radius of only a few miles. 
ot fine quaint Most of the woods have enorme 7 he on a yr wees ia thet The Clover Boys’ it is named, and 
become thinned under constant cutting were x bie. hessenin in and % of the consists of fifteen pieces. Theinstruments, 
und fe lling of the best timbers and it is an | henionm windicnue fro . = also the uniforms, were purchased with 
easy matter to walk thru any fair sized] oi0cL were sos oat —_ . a money obtained from a few ice-cream 
patch of timber nowadays and locate the lthe owner bee: eines eums Foye F and parcel sales held expre ssly for 
chance treea that, have harbored a sw: rm | he tl teen ~ com Ge feelin bo the band organization. Every week, or 
of bees \ little watching at the base of re | ‘d . he : Fin ng pang every other week when busy, the boys 
the few larger trees will readily discover to be mid of the Dussance. ally, how- meet for practice at the home of a certain 
the bees flying in or out if there are any.|®Y€"» Someone mustered up courage to neighbor, and then all have « “high old 
Chis is much easier and more efficient than | bore a few holes thru into the honey from ume.’ The band is so proficient that it is 
the old method of tracing a line of bees|inside the rooms and sulphur was then | in demand at all pienics and socials in the 
froma pan of sugared water or othe rfood.| burned in receptacles on the floor the|county Wherever the lads go, they are 
During a recent season while cheered and admired, for 
out on littl sq urrel hunting they are the “home band.” 
excur we located three bee Not only praise, but also 
trees in one afternoon, A boom- money, they get. Last summer 
er I an old rail rence a great Fourth of July celebra- 
ide a small patch of tion was staged on a farm in 
ib linn and beech and darted the country, and the Clover 
I ll pling that stood by Boys’ Jand furnished all the 
r bank. The top was music. Drawing big crowd, 
rather dense and wide spreading the lads received one hundred 
nd in our effort to locate the dollars for their services. 
hidden squirrel we noticed a “Tf you want a live com- 
constant humming noise in the munity, with real fu for your- 
dense top overhead. The tree self as well as for your neighbors, 
linden but the time-for organize a band, “ say the Clover 
bloom was then past Boys. The most diffieult job, 
© Weeks On closer inspec- pe rhaps, will be to get a leader: 
we finally located t » open- still I think that nowadays there 
ilmost hidden fror 1 view Now for a pleasant ride. Good-bye work is hardly a country distriet not 
which the bees were flying possessing some musical talent 
Another big hollow elm in this same small | window being stopped with blankets to] which can be utilized An occasional Jes- 
1 w found to be a bee tree. The |hold the gases. This overcame the bees|son may also be taken from the village 
heart of this tree at the base had long since | and permitted the tearing away of the| band master 
‘ | 1 been hollowed out by time | bene, ane the removal of the honey.— Most farmers now own cars, so getting 
quit from one side. The open | W. L , Ind. together for practice on summer evenings 
ded up some ten feet I suppo e| ———————— will be an easy matter and a delightful 
the shell united leaving the tree A FARMER BOYS’ BAND pastime.—C. O., Minn. 
llow for quite a distance further Who is not charmed by music? Its ——_—__—_——_ 
lhe bees had entered from the bottom | strange power sweeps our heart-strings, NEAT FARMSTEADS PAY 
ed the upper portion of the trunk | and immediatcly all the nobler feelings of It came to my notice a short time » 
their comb and honey. . The third|our soul are quickened, and we are not| both by observation and by haviewtthe 
was found in the broken off limb only gladdened, but encouraged to strong- | fact pointed out, how much a good appear- 
0 ifty oal | er efforts and greater deeds. A prominent | ing farm pays in general satisfaction te the 
Many of these wild swarms have es-| military authority has said that for dis- | owner and in a better price if one wishes to 
eaped fr the home apiary during the | pelling fatigue and depression, music is a] sell. The instance in mind was whem a 
nd will not have collected enough | aoe unparalleled. Wherever life is apt} rather poor farm as to soil brought a bet- 
honey to tide them thru th winter. It|to be lonesome and monotonous, music is | ter figure on sale than some having better 
| ly be saving if one would cut | needed. It is needed in the farm com-|land but poorer buildings, ragged looking 
cd d trees in which the| munities, for there life is often not so] fences, and unmowed weeds 
taken refuge. Decayed trees “gay.” There, also, music is perhaps most We are all more or less impressed with 
gerous In times of storm to chanc¢ | appreciated, for rustic people generally appearances. If we see a neat yard with 
ch derne - and the trees once par- | have warm hearts and big souls. good fences and well kept lawn we are at 
lly di cayed » better worked into cook As to music that is enlivening, none is | once impressed favorably with that farm. 
<i and saw roe see aAnVWAay [he bees | more stirring than that of the brass band. | It implie s thrift and prosperity We 
illowed to start the winter will probably | When this comes marching, with drums|imagine the owner to be a good farmer, 
die and spoil what little honey remains beating and bass horns rumbling, our feel-/ and we unconsciously associate a good 
‘he best time to cut the bee tree is just | ings run high, and we know there is some-| farmer with a good farm. In realty we 
yulk of the summer crop of honey | thing doing. But, alack, the rural dis-| are often in error and — good farm, im the 
ed With the setting in of] tricts have few bands. Country picnics, | productive sense, may be an ill appearing 
d the honey season stops and the] celebrations and club programs, therefore, | one for the reasons jus st given. 
be y to feed upon their storage] lose much of the spirit and gayety they A nice, neat yard and well kept lawn 
s ( must | en in eutting | otherwise would have. No farm commun-| with buildings at least in fair shape give 
t the so as little splitting and | ity, however, need be without a band, for| the owner a proper pride We are all 
breaking result. as possible f big | farm lads can learn to play as well as town | creatures offour environment, and a squal- 
loss will occur in id, Tundown place 
‘ ed : reacts on the man 
Ss hut = who permits it. 
drive! Not always is this 
crevices ol neglect due to 
trunk with a | shiftlessness. Itis 
1oker or from a quite often the re- 
kindled sult of too many 
soon put acres under culti- 
j tus on the vation — in short 
insure a too much work. 
ins of We can all see the 
the weak points in the 
if one other man’s game, 
cold 
: but often our own 
he failings are ex- 
a eused with the pro- 
















Nebraska Agricultural College. The largest and best eq 
voted to teaching young men and women the science of 
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‘BA LL BAND’ 


Look for the RED BALL on Knee and Heel 


Be sure your Rubber Foot- 
wear has the Red Ball Trade 
Mark. You will find this round 
red ball on the knee of every 
pair of “Ball-Band’” Rubber 
Poots, and on the heel or 
arch of every Boot, Arctic, or 
Rubber. 


When you see this Red Ball, 
you know that you are get- 
ting Rubber Footwear that 
is strong, comfortable, long- 
wearing. “Ball-Band” Light 


Weight Rubbers combine 
shapeliness and correct style 
with perfect fit. 


More than ten million people 
look for the Red Ball because 
they know it stands for.More 
Days Wear—longest wear at 
lowest cost per day’s wear. 
Sold by sixty thousand dealers. 


Ask your dealer for our 
free illustrated booklet, “More 
Days Wear.” 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


335 Water Street 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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OWN in Macon county, Llinois, there is a man named 
D Hall. lollowers of the fair circuit know him as Ed. P. 
Hall—the Angus man. His scores of friends speak of him 

more familiarly as Ed. 

Ed. Hall is a cattle feeder by birth, training, and inclination. 
From the day he was first big enough to follow his dad about the 
farm he has lived with cattle and understood them. Perhaps 
that accounts some for the success he has had in the feeding 
game, but I am inclined to give more credit to his systematic 
und zealous study of the art. For it is an art, and an ability of 
which anyone may be justly proud, but of which few are per- 
mitted to fully taste. 

Ed. Hall is the best cattle feeder in the U. 8. Not a year has 
passed since he began showing fat cattle but what he has 
carried home a prize. Four different years a carload of steers 
from Hall’s farm were grand champions at the International 
Livestock Show over all breeds. In 1917 Mr. Hall not only pro- 
duced the grand champion carload but the reserve grand cham- 
pion carload and the reserve to the reserve. It was that year 
that the world’s record price of $42.50 a hundredweight was 
paid and the carload 


FOUR CHAMPIONS 


AND 


A PAIR OF TOPS 


E. P. Hall is the King 
of Cattle Feeders 
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benefit which would aecrue to them in letting him finish their 
calves. The result is the best of breeding finds its way into the 
Hall feedlot and Hall says good stock is the foundation in pro- 
ducing cattle that top the market. 

More than this, Ed. Hali is recognized as an authority second 
to none in the selection of feeder cattle. He is sought after to 
judge fairs all over the United States. A year ago last spring 
judged the fat cattle show at Manitoba, Canada. It was 
because of his recognized ability as a feeder and judge that we 
asked him to tell what he looks for in picking calves to make 
grand champions. Even his most ardent compet itors for nation- 
al honors comment on Hall’s ability and unreservedly praise him 
in the standard he is setting for other feeders. 

How black Angus came to be the chosen breed is an interest- 
ing story. It is interesting because it shows that the methods 
and personality of the man have more to do with successful 
feeding than the breed he happens to be boosting. At one time 
Hall fed shorthorns and made prize winners out of them too. 
Bui an old partner fed shorthorns and he did not wish to com- 
pete against so close a friend. Another very close friend fed 
Herefords which 
made them out of 
the question. So he 





bringing that price 
was Hall’s. During 
the years 1914 aan 
i5 there were no 


shows but Hall steers 
topped the open and 
quarantine markets 


each year. In 1918 
1cecess continued to 
extent of every 


prize in single steers 
und carload lots ex- 
-ept individual grand 
champion. Last year 
was the first year to 








settled down to study 
Angus as the most 
honorable way out. 
He says any of the 
beef breeds have 

rize winning possi- 

ilities—‘‘just choose 
a breed and stick to 
that breed until you 
know its weakness as 
well as its strength.” 

Hall claims that 
there is nothing mys- 
terious about eattle 
feeding as many af- 








it single ani- 
mals, yet he carned 
10m everv ribbon Grand champion carload of 1912 sold at $14.00 per cwt. with average weight 1189 pounds 
for fat cattle at the 
Illinois state fair except one, including the champion and grand 
umpion of the show 


Hall loves good beef cattle. He talks to them, fondles them, 
und caresses them as tho they were human. Under his care 
ld calves just off pasture are in two weeks as gen Je as kittens. 
has a larg on the Hall farm. According to 
load of steers never topped the market whose prepara- 
ti for that event was not founded on sentiment. No matter 
how rushed the season, in the middle of planting or harvest he 
ever too busy to talk cattle. We went out to see his show 
ves being made ready for the approaching fairs and for two 
hours the superiority of the steers was overshadowed by the 
1ence of the man as he related the lore of cattle feeding and 
ving. I almost forgot the stock he was showing me in the 
rwhelming personality of their owner. 
Mr. Hall was the first feeder to seek the cooperation of the 


} 
t PDiAct 


sentiment 


ler in his reach for success. He realized that if he would 

luce prize wirmers, the best of calves were none too good. 
He realized too that to get these calves he must offer some in- 
iu ent to the breeder who nroduced them. Accordingly an 
nade to share with the breeder from which the calves 

‘ nv recognition which they received Breeders of high 
class steers noted Hall’s ability as a feeder and readily saw the 


firm. He believes it 
does not take a wiz- 
ard to make prize cattle but a natural liking and sympathy for 
them; then in addition to that good judgment and common- 
sense in feeding and care. 

Ed Hall has one of the best homes in Macon county and 
feeding cattle made that home possible. Electricity makes the 
light and steam heat keeps it warm. Hot or cold water can 
be had by the turning of a faucet. Mr. Hall rides over his 
farms in one car; his wife and daughter do their shopping with 
another. His evenings are spent in company with a piano and 
victro.a. His daughter attends the Sfate University for Hall 
believes in education and insists that his children shall be as 
well prepared as any to meet the competition for a livelihood 
wW hich their generation will be called upon toface. Altho he has 
reached the top in his chosen line and is still only in the prime 
of life himself, yet he realizes that as the lawyer, doctor or min- 
ister specializes in his chosen line so the farmer of the future 
will be handicapped without an education in agriculture 

But turn over a page and read how Mr. Hall picks out the 
kind of steers that make prize winners. He says choosing the 
animal is half the battle. The right animal to feed is just as 
important as the right ration. Then go out into the lot and 
look over your own cattle. Are they up to standard? Are 


they the best that you can find? 














Mr. Hall and last year’s grand champion lot just before the show. 
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To do this for the farmer 
requires that— 





Steady outlets must be maintained for 
normal supply. 





Storage facilities must be provided to absorb ex- 
cess yield during periods of over-production and to 
meet the public demand during the lean periods. 


Facilities must be furnished for taking certain 
products from those parts of the country where 
they are grown in super-abundance and making 
them available for other sections where they 
cannot be grown. 


To properly care for perishable commodities, 
such as tomatoes and strawberries, which will 
not bear transportation, and would thus be un- 
profitable to produce, local canning and preserv- 
ing plants must be established. 


The manufacture and sale of all by-products are 
essential to the maintenance of highest prices 
to the farmer for the raw materials. 


This complex service requires a large and 
highly specialized organization. First are our manu- 
facturing and packing plants where foods are pre- 

red. Then, there are our four hundred branch 
10uses which serve as channels of distribution to the 
consumer market. From these branches, a large 


Market for the 


ARMOUR 4%» COMPANY 


Producer 


ITHOUT a ready market for farm produce, agri- 
culture could not be the basis of our national pros- 
perity that it is. The farmer’s corn, wheat and 
livestock are turned into wealth by being taken from the farm, manufactured 
into edible food products and made available to the consuming public. 
Briefly, this is what Armour and Company do for the American farmer. 






army of efficient salesmen continually wage a com- 
petitive fight for sales. Our credit department must 
exercise care in extending judicious credit to the 
thousands of retail distributors of the manufactured 
products, that we may always be able to pay spot 
cash to the farmer for the raw materials. Our re- 
frigerator cars are steadily carrying the supply for- 
ward to the tables of the nation. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its report last summer said: 


“The carriers (railroads) of the country could not so effectively 
handle the entire refrigerator car equipment as is now done by 
the intervention of private owners. The meat packer could no 
more do business on an economical and efficient basis without 
his private cars than he could without his modern-equipped 
refining or packing plant.” 


Armour and Company’s broad idea of 
marketing service extends even to the growing of 
the food products on the farm. For this reason 
Armour and Company have established a Farm 
Bureau to aid farmers with expert advice on this 
subject. You are invited to make free use of this 
service. Just write to the Armour Farm Bureau, U.S 
Yards, Chicago, stating what you are interested in. 


It is largely because Armour and Company 
are thus continuously working to market the pro- 
ducts of the American farm that you are sure of a 
constant outlet for all you raise. nderstanding this, 
you must appreciate that in dealing with Armour 
and Company you are lending your support toa sys- 
tem that works to the country’s economic good and 
your own best interest. 
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GOOD FEEDERS 


The Points I Look for in Selecting Feeder Cattle 


By ED. P. HALL 


r HE cornbelt loves good beef cattle. Conditions in that 
i ke ction point toward an increase rather than decrease in 
interest for the business of beef production. For years the 
tle breeding and feeding industry has centered in the west 
nd central west, bringing to these sections a market for the 
products of their farms and increasing fertility for their fields. 
[he beef business has flourished and parallel with it has grown 
prosperity of our people. 
And yet there is a great “beef famine’ in the American com- 
monwealth. From 1900 to 1915 the number of beef cattle de- 
reased from fifty million to thirty-seven million and in the 
same period the population increased from seventy-five to one 


hundred million. This means that where in 1900 two people 
could feast on a steer, only fifteen years later that same steer 
must be divided with a third—and American people liked beef 


just as well in 1915 as they did before. Undew war stimulus and 
better prices the production of beef inc-eased to forty-four 


method of feeding in its effect on ultimate returns. I do not 
buy my feeders by the herd; each individual must come up to 
standard. One poor one in a bunch is not only a loss himself but 
he cuts down on the whole load when they go to market. Dur- 
ing the late fall and winter I scour the country in my car for 
feeders. I go to the best breeders for good breeders have the 
meat making ability of the stuff they produce in mind. I find 
purebreds are more liable to be uniformly good, so I generally go 
to purebred herds, but I do not discriminate against a grade if he 
has the earmarks—the high signs if you please—of a profitable 
feeder. 

It is some of these high signs that Successful Farming asked 
me to write about. They are difficult to explain; the experienced 
buyer knows a good “doer” when he sees it but just how he 
knows is another matter. It’s a kind of a sixth sense, an abnor- 
mal instinct which few can explain. But aside from the finer 
points of the game there are a few proven rules which any buyer 





million head in 1919 must know and 
but the population which every buyer 
ilso increased and . - oT follows, consciously 
the proportion was or unconsciously. 

no better then. True First of these--is 


with the greater de- 
mand, prices have 
taken an upward 
trend, but costs have 
also gone up to such 
an extent as to great- 
ly discourage many 





who were wont to 
look upon increased 
production with fa- 
vor. 

For the past sev- 
eral vears there has 
been more or less 


discussion of the 
coming event, but 
now they realize that 





beef type—by beef 
t we mean the 
ability of some breeds 
and individuals to 
lay on fat more eco- 
nomically than 
others do and to 
dress out a large per- 
centage of market- 
able parts. Certain 
physical characteris- 
tics generally indi- 
cate this character 
of economical beef 
production. For in- 
stance, a wide, short 
body and well sprung 
ribs, deep fleshing on 








it is no longer “‘com- 1 
ing” but is “here.” 


Cattle multiply slow- 

ly and with the rapid increase in our population many years will 
elapse, before even by the most stringent methods, production 
and consumption will balance. Argentina and Australia did not 
meet the prediction and flood us with cheap meat as was 
anticipated when the protective tariff was removed. This 
country must supply its own meat. 

Looks pretty grave doesn’t it? But even the “darkest cloud 
has its silver lining’ and the meat situation is no exception. 
Che question upon us now is to make more beef from less cattle, 
and make it at a reasonable price. Consequently, the farmers of 
the central states are turning toward better beef, better methods 
of feeding, and above all, more purebred stuff. 

But the question most bothering the amateur and indeed, 
the older breeders and feeders, is—what breed shall I 


many ot 

rise? If they are buying feeders they are asking what breed 
hall | buy for feeding? On which breed can I make the most 
beef from the fewest cattle? And the answer comes back 


the breed which 
possesses the 
greatest number 
of desirable 
characters and 
the least num- 
ber of undesir- 
able ones is the 
breed for you. 
All the standard 
bee f breeds are 
good ior 
production; 
some ot them 
have outstand- 
ing qualities 
? 


meat 





which adap 
them for certain 
low il conditions 
better than 
others: of great- 
er importance 1s 
the selection of 


individuals 
within the 
breed 

The selection 


of the right an- 
imal to feed is as 
important as the 








the quarters, wide in 
the loins, and flank 
well let down, all are peculiar of beef type. There is no point 
more important than the back. Let it be straight, strong and 
wide with well sprung rib. A good spring of rib and large girth 
go with a wide back, a back having lots of room for a good 
quality of high priced meat. A large girth also means a deep 
chest and greater digestive capacity. The coupling, the dis- 
tance from the last rib to the “hook,”’ should be short and wide. 
This is the region of the valuable loin cuts and should be well 
muscled with no indication of swaying. 

Then you want a type which responds readily to feed and 
which can be made fat at almost any age ready for the butcher’s 
ax. The baby beef industry demands an inherent tendency to 
lay on flesh. By reason of this inherent tendency they make 
their gains and acquire finish at a minimum of expense and a 
consequent maximum profit. The head is an excellent index to 
the character of 





the feeder. It 
bears a direct | ’ 
relationship —SPRING OF Rib 


with other parts 
of the body. A 
wide head goes 
with food capac- 
ity and an abil- 
ity to lay on a 
large amount of 
flesh. Usually 
such a steer will 
grow thick thru 
the body ar d 
wide across the 
back. { wide 
muzzle may not 
speak for qual- 
ity but it does 
indicate a capac- 
itv for feed con- 
sumption and 
good breathing. 
A quiet disposi- 
tion and good 
health are neces- 
sary if an animal 
is to be a good 
feeder; these are 
evidenced In a 
(’on. on page 89. 
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wooden shingles 


Certain-teed Pai 
Varnishes 


highest 
T he y 


Use shingles that prevent fire 





aie 
qual- 
will 


give the best 


paint 
taction. 


satis- 


PAINT VARNISH ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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If the roof of your house is getting old—if the 
shingles are cracking, curling and rotting—if 
the driving rain and drifting snow come in, 
re-roof it with. 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 


This handsome fire-resisting, weather-resisting, heat 
and cold-proof roof will relieve you of much anxiety, 
and repay you many times over in satisfaction and 
comfort. 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles come in subdued tones of 
red and green that present a beautiful rough mineral 
surface and harmonize with any kind of building ma- 
terial. Their cost is no more than wood shingles. 


When your roof is covered with Certain-teed Asphalt 
Shingles, you need have no fear of sparks from your 
chimney. The permanent mineral surface of the 
shingles make even blazing embers harmless. Certain- 
teed Asphalt Shingles are 


guaranteed for 10 years. 


They are.permanent in color. They will lay and stay flat and will 
not crack or break off even in the highest winds. This is due to 
the very heavy soft saturation of asphalt in the center which per- 


mits them to “‘give’’ in high winds without cracking off. 











Certain-teed Shingles are non-conductors of heat and cold, or green rough-surfaced—the ideal type of fire resisting 
and therefore they keep the house more comfortable in roof for barns and all kinds of out-buildings. Get Certain- 
both summer and winter. They also deaden the noise of teed—the name means certainty of quality and satisfaction 
beating rain and hail. They are guaranteed ten years, guaranteed. Sold everywhere. 

and experience shows that they will last far longer. 

Yet with all these advantages they cost no more than (NOTE—It pays to keep a few rolls of Certain-teed on 


} 


hand for emergency roof repairs. It may be the means 


Certain-teed is also made in rolls, smooth surfaced and red of saving costly weather damage to your property 


Certain-teed Products Corporation, Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Don’ t Miss the Big Money 
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hav 


“HE virgin soil that the stumps keep 
out of cultivation in the bx st soil you 
. You ean pull out an acre or more of 
stumps in a day with a He weules Stump 
Puller. No matter how big or tough the 
stump, it walks right out when the Hereu- 
gets hold of it. With the stump come all 
the long tap roots that spread out in al! diree- 
tions. The land ts left ready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 
Triele Stump Puller 


Power 

Let us send you proof. Thouw- 
sands of farmers have 
made big money turn- 
ing stump land into 
crops. = 
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Re EY 
th Street team + 2 
Center 


lows 





ps 
Ask 
About 
Hand 

Power 
Pullers. 
Low Price. 
120,000 

Pounds Pull, 


Saws at 4c a Cord 


Does the Work of 10 Men. 


This one-man cross-cut saw 
‘rs outfit run by gasoline en- 
r gine cuts 15 to 35 cords of 
wood a day. One man or 
a boy can handle it. Easy 
to operate, easy to 
move. Engine can 



















be used 

for other 

Uy farm 

- work 

when 

€. notsaw- 
\ ing. 


One 
MAN 


DRAG SAW 


PHILLIPS 


Fast money-maker and big labor 


saver. Works anywhere in any weath- 
er. Write for description and money-saving offer. 


THE PHILLIPS DRAG SAW & MFG. CO. 


719 Kemper Bids... Kansas City, Mo. 








ter rains smothering the soil. Put 
» for early spring work, Get your 
ching and terracing done now with 


“Marys Farm Ditcher 


A. a 
Works tn any ect! 


Reversible, Adju 
Owe — OITCHER & GRADER CO. ine. 
es 323 Oweasbers, Ky. 


Prev 
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land 1a 
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bay 
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ry nm 
astable. Write for 








Fistula ‘ea ‘Evil. 


pproximately 10,000 cases are 
essfully treated each year With 


*s Fistof 
Fleming sFistoform 
eeary, casy and simpe; pate a little 

every bthday, Price a ar tax 

paid money refunded if it fails. Send for freee: copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
y aloable for ite information upon diseases of horses 
leattle. 197 pages, 67 HNlustratic ~y Write today. 


Fleming Bros.., Chemists ¥a. Gores. ee. 


AlN t oe LE Ss! 
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~ they'll onen vour eveal Be — 
a ata r get our Big 
r Ca nd low | ces—FREE! See 
WESTGATE PAINT & LINSEED COMPANY, MFG. 


Bank Street Kansas City, Missouri 


Jim Engine UserAgentsWanted 

















5 ayers county to USE, demonstrate and 
“) e } nderful new gaseoime engine for 

. wae r Bie demand Free details 
' <7 C. Benninghefen & Sons, Dept. 2.¢ »_o— o 




















THE FIFTY-FIFTY FARM DEAL 
It is getting to be a tough problem, a 
puzzle almost, how to keep horses thru- 
out the idle seasons and not allow them 
to eat up all of the profits derived from 
them while they were at work. They must 
be fed when idle or they are not fit for 
work when work time comes. 

There was a time last spring when 
farmers were idle on account of rains for 
three whole weeks, and just when we 
should have been busiest. One of our 
small farmers, who keeps four three horse 


teams, got to figuringand learned that his 
feed bill averaged $8.50 per day for feed 
alone. In addition he was paying three 


hands an average of $6 per day, making a 
total expense of $14.50 per day for those 
two.items. And the same thing hs ippens 
regularly every winter, excepting that 
the 
and that only one hand may be kept on 
the job. But even then expenses will run 
into dollars in a way to make you wonder. 

One farmer thinks he has solved the 
problem by keeping nothing but mules. 
They eat less than horses and will do well 
on coarser, rough feeds which are not so 
expensive as first-class corn, oats and hay. 


Those mules are wintered largely on 
cowpea and sorghum hay, and some corn | 
fodder 

Another neighbor of mine goes one 


better and cuts the cost to nearly nothing 
for feed during the idle seasons; or rather, 


he eliminates the idle times entirely. He 
keeps a tractor of sufficient horsepower 
to replace one-half of his horses. = then 
contrives to keep those horses busy all 
of the time, excepting a day or so now and 
then when they actually need a rest. This 
man, learned that his horses were usually 
idle for eighty work days during the year. 
Then he bought a tractor, for he knew 
that those eighty days of idleness were 


costing him $1,160 a year with no returns 
at all. The tractor saves allthis. It 
nothing when standing in the shed. 
Also this farmer finds that keeping more 
cattle and hogs helps to provide more work 


costs 





for the horses thruout the winter. There 
is more feed and manure to haul. And 
the big job of hauling stuff from town, 


amount of feed may be reduced some | 
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| Direct from Factory to You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
| 2,3, 4,6, 8,12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


| LOW PRICES 


i Don’t wait if you need an engine 
| for any purpose. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when youget it. Safe delivery guaran- 
| teed. Immediate factory shipment, Write or wire 
| for big, new catalog of wonderful engines. 
Whrrre ENnGine Works 
1614 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| 


1614 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA, 














All you want the year round 
wherever you want it—for house, barn, 
field, any place. Bore your own well, 

as thousands have done, with our time-tested 


Standard Well-Boring Outfit 


Basily operated by hand. Bores wells Sto 
16in. dia., up to 100ft. deep. One man 
bought outfit 8 years ago and has bored 

over 25,000 feet of wells. 





Make $20 to $30 per day boring wells 
for a —easy to get 50 cts. to §2 per 
ft £. Cole, Porter, Okla., writes :— Have 
just ak 41 foo ot well for neighbor in one day 
aad mace $41.00. 

Thousands used during war by 
U. S. and English Governments. 
Satisfied users in 46 states. 

Every claim guaranteed and proved. Write 
TODAY for information and testimonials. 


Address Dept. 62 


TY DEVICE Co. 
REET CINCINNATI O. 


now to talk re- 
sults of the war. 
Get busy on the 
farm to help feed your starving European 
brothers, and I will pitch in and help you 














such as fertilizers, tile, coal, mill feed, 
building material, isall left for the winter 
time, as well as the haul from farm 
to town. Those things and a piece of sod 
ground for corn which may be plowed dur- 
ing the winter, provide plenty of work for 
both teams ~ men, so there is no loss 
for idle times. And again the tractor may 
be worked to the limit when there is a 
rush. It may be speeded up and worked 
lovertime when the need arises. Some- 
times one day in corn planting time is 
worth a dozen later. On one Indiana farm 
where the tractor was worked overtime 
and the corn planting rushed along, the 
extra yield alone will be sufficient to pay 





SOME PASTURE POINTERS 

In nearly all parts of the country pas- 
ture deserves the name of the “neglected 
crop Nature is supposed to take care of 
it, but our farming has gone far away 
from nature’s methods to make such a 
plan workable. And as a-result we have 
a lot of poor pasture, poor and 
poor milk yields 

But the information about different 
kinds of pasture crops for various soils 
and climates is growing from year to year 
and after a while we may expect to get 


t« ”) 
Is 


anima 


for the tractor. For the rains set in and 
kept us out of the fields for three weeks, 
until it was almost too late to plant. In 
fact it was too late to plant and get a! 
good full crop. Yep, the fifty-fifty deal 
is O. K.—E. G., Ind. 


|do the heavy lifting part of the work. 
Get a Burr Self Locking 
Tackle Block 


The farmer's best friend for 
past twenty years. None like it, 
and you know it. Take no other. 


isk dealers, or ite for 
r and prices 


the 
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THE BURR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


1011-61 POWER AVENUE, 
OLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Threshing Problem 





Threshes cowpeas and soy 
0 ve from the mown vines, aa 
oats, ry¢ = i barley. A perfect 





con »bjnation machine othing lixe it 








‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey “It will meet every de- 
mand.” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp " Sta- 


free 





tior 
KOGER PEA & BEAN si a co. 
MORRISTOWN 













expenses and e1' ea 
Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
Imperial Co., D-11, Parsons, Kao 


| compounds 
Clover, Timothy, and AlsiKke 


WANTED TO BUY: Seed. Send sample and price 


} to the ELK HORN FEED STORE. Elk Horn, low a 
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rauch better results. Sweet clover, for 
instance, is doing good service in many 
localities where other grazing is not |= 
dependable. In eastern Nebraska they 
have found it produces a lot of feed in a 
hot season. Professor Howard Gramlich of 
the Nebraska Station says that ‘from an |} 

economic standpoint this crop fills the |! P d F 

biggest gap among the newer pasture | \ rove on arm a 
crops.’ It makes a great pasture for | R f \ 
cattle and horses learn to like it, but the | oors 

hog won’t take to it unless he is pushed | | 
pretty hard. 




















For over a quarter of a century | 







if 
Stock have a tendency to eat sweet I Ru-ber-oid has been used by 
clover in spots and a good deal of waste|| | American farmers. On thous- 
: >» Tes The »~< ray ri § | . 
is the result. The best way to get around ands of farm roofs it has proved 





that is to have several small pastures and | : li A Ru-b 
switch back and forth. If a wet season | its supreme quality. A I\u-ber- 


causes extra rapid growth and there is not | oid roof saves you worry and | 








enough stock to keep it down, a hay crop | saves you work. Ww 
may be taken off when it is about knee | : ‘ / 
high. The mower is very apt to kill the | Ru-ber-oid Roofing is made to | 

' 






lants if it is set low. Sweet clover is not meet a standard of quality—not 
ike alfalfa which doesn’t mind close | a standard of price. And yetit 


cutting. = ; 
This crop does very well for sheep and | | i is the cheapest In thelong run be- 
cause of low cost of upkeep. : 


a good many are > 2 Re Mege om | fi 

around Omaha in both Nebraska and |) ) 
lowa. I heard of one case where twelve & When you buy roofing buy Ru- 

ram lambs were kept all thru a dry sum-|{— | ber-oid. Remember that thereis 

mer on a quarter of an acre of sweet clover | only one Ru-ber-oid and that it 
and a little grain. _~ : 
On freee’ that ons tillable to the last EN is made by 

acre this is a pasture crop. On| Ff 

rough land that % kept in neste all the E THE STANDARD Paint Company 

time it isn’t very desirable nor practicable. WOOLWORTH BLDG., N. Y. 

In the country in question the general Chicago New York Boston 
ractice is to sow it with a little oats in There is but One Ru-ber-oid 
March. The oats can be pastured off if Tbe Standard Paint Company Makes It 

the ground is not too wet, or it can be 

cut for hay, or allowed to ripen. But the 
clover does better if the nurse crop is | 
taken off before dry weather comes along. 

After the first of July sweet clover makes 

= pasture. It will live over one winter. 

Some men recommend seeding in Novem- 

ber as the seed is softened in the fall 

and winter but it does not sprout until 
spring. This method brings it up a little 
earlier in the spring. Sometimes it is 
seeded without a nurse crop, but oats 
may help to hold back the weeds and you 
will get that much more feed. 

Several little fields of sudan grass were 

—— this year on the state farm at 
aincoln. It got six feet tall by June 

20th. Hogs were put in and they chewed 

it down pretty well. It was knee high 
again in September. Hogs like it better 
than sweet clover, but they don’t really 
relish sudan grass, rape or sweet clover. 

Alfalfa and good old red clover appeal to 

the discriminating hog. A patch of cane 

was grown in comparison with these other 
pasture crops but it was outclassed by 
sudan and when eaten down didn’t come 
back very rapidly. 

Bluegrass is not in the running during 

a dry summer such as we had in many 


‘ ‘ 


parts of the country.—C. E. G. 
PEDIGREE REGISTRATION 

The members of a public board con- 
stituted by state law for the purpose 
of licensing breeding animals as being 
yurebreds or grades are not personally 
fiable for mistakes made by the board, 
holds the Nebraska supreme court in the 
recent case of Keifer vs. Smith, 173 North- 
western Reporter, 685. 

The defendants, as members of the 
Nebraska stallion registration board, 
certified a stallion as being a purebred 
Percheron, whereas it was a grade... Plain- 
tiff bought the animal on the strength of 
the board’s certificate, and sued for 
damages on discovering the error, assert- 
ing that the members of the board acted 
negligently or incompetently in passing 
on the pedigree papers. 

Exonerating the defendants from li- 
ability, the court holds that the case was 
governed by the general rule of law that 

ublic officers are not personally liable 
or mistakes or errors of judgment in 
performing duties involving the exercise 
of discretion.—A. L. H. 8. y 
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ALFALFA RACK FOR HOGS 
Alfalfa has become 


a popular feed for 
hogs, particularly brood sows. With a} 


little grain it makes an economical main- 


tenance ration. 


out wasting it or reducing its palatability. | 


\ very convenient and cheap arrangement | 


Various kinds of feeding 
racks have been designed for making it | 
easv for hogs to get at the roughage with- | 


is a rack with a frame of two-by-fours over 


hich large-mesh woven wire is stretched. 


The two sides are right-angled triangles | 
these side sections are fastened to- | 


ther with cross pieces of varying lengths, | 
nending upon the size ol rack desired. 
Che ends and the front are covered with | 
wil Che back is made by the fence 
which the rack is supposed to be 

nd fastened with staples. It can be 


ie more solid by driv 


easy matter to distribute the hay 
vyhen these fence-hung racks are 
t is onlv necessary to drive along 


nd stuff in the hay. 


| induce the hogs to take some 
» it c. G 


in & ripe 


STUDIES IN SOFT PORK 


ing stakes beside | 
und nailing the frame to them. | 


If the rack | 


wite end of the vard from the | 


| 
| 





It gre ‘rally known fact that soy- 

| its and SOM rice products 

Miuce Soll por which 1s of course 
indesirable upon the market Just how 
i peanut nil inimals’ bodies 
und exactly how rapidly these bodies 

1 be m = firm after once being made 
the question before the Bureau 

\ a Ine ~ \rrangements have 
OCT ade between the Bureau of | 

A m I lustr nd the State Agri- | 


( way of North Carolina to} 


some rather extensive experi- 
iz this 

Fifty-two pigs are to be used in the 
. them will be s wughtered | 


peginning of the test to make | 
t s and the remaining forty- | 


vill be divided into three lots of 
wh. The first lot will be the | 

nd Will be fed corn and some 
mecentrate that ; known to pro- 

L hr satisfacton carcass. The 

l t ill | 1 a ration made up of 

} L me s, half and half, the 
eanuts to be fed in a dry lot The third 
vill be fed peanuts alone in the dry 
[wo pigs will be slaughtered every 

i tain chemical s umples. 

wr softening period will 


week the hardening or 


continue for ten 

e been growing soy- 

products as the main 
will | 





Pee , g ow in ll be interested 
the hg ration wile inert What T5¢ stim You % ex" Nation’s Capital 


BARLEY IN HOG RATION 


Bar very sat sfac ‘torily take the 
the hog tion 1s the con- 

Missouri Agricultural Col- 

fay nit ‘ 


pound and it is 





EVERY 

DAY & 
of 48 
pages. _ 


FREE ON 


YOURS kécust 


“SHORT CUTS” TO GOOD 
CARPENTRY ON THE FARM 


Not simply “‘how to use,’ 
—but HOW BEST TO USE 
Plank- framed Truss, 
Self- ae Roof. 
How toPreventSpread- 
ing. End & Side Walls 
of Ideal Hay Barn. 
Kitchen Cabinet—and 
many other plans that 
will save you the time of 


VALUABLE 
THIS BOO 


92 WORKING PLANS 
#THE WOOD ETERNAL 


war? 

















Figuring them out 
yourself, 
12 Full SizeWorking 
Plans (Plus +8 pages 
of text) Free on Re- 
quest (and no 
obligation. ) 
(We sell no lumber 
—Build of any kind 
of lumber you think 
best.) Cypress is 
best for all non-rot 
uses—and is worth 
insisting on— but 
that is up to your 
own lumber knowledges GET VOL. 36 ANYHOW—NO COST—then use 
your own judgment as to your materials. (Can we do more? (We wait you to 
use Cypress only where Cypress is dest for you.) JUST DROP A CARD 


with your name and address on it, and ask for Vol. 36—Also ask for Vol. 1(U. 
S. Gov't Rept. on ““The Wood Eternal.’’) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
160 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La, or 160 Heard Nat'l Back Bidg., Jacksonville, Fle. 










ch 


POCKET LIBRARY 
-- 7 —— DESIGNS. 
| fees 'hs The owe comer 




































Light Weight All-Purpose Farm Motors 
Weigh Only One-Fourth As Much 
as ordinary farm engines, but run even more steadily and quietly, because of 


perfect balance and accurate Throttling Governor. 
Because of their light weight, they are the most useful farm engines, as they can be moved 
so easily = to job, doin many ic jobs other engines cannot do. 
They are also very dure , the Cushman service record on American farms—where 
50,000 of them are at work our claim that Cushman Motors are the most durable farm 


engines in the world. 
Double Cylinder Motors 
8, 15 and 20 H. P. 


They give a service the tractor cannot give and no other farm 
engine compares with them in equipment. Two cylinders give 
very steady power. They do not wear unevenly and lose com- 
pression. Every running part protected — 2 dust and properly 
lubricated. Equi th Throttling Gov- 
ernor, Carburetor, riction Clutch Pulley and 
Water Circulating Pump without extra 
charge. 


Cashman Engines are not cheap, but they 
arecheap inthe longrun. Ask for Free Book 
on Light Weight Engines. 


Cushman Motor Works 
816 N. 2ist St., Lincoln, Neb. 








8M. P.2Cyfeder Cushman, Weighs Only 220 Ibe, 

















Wachington, the +») The little matter of 3Scia stamps or coin S| bring you the Path- 

become the Capital and reas- finder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, 

Sy én | Published at the Nation’ Scenter, for the Nation; a paper that prints 

the inner council with these who will mold all the news ofthe world and iells the truth and only the truth; now 

tin xt generation in its 27th year. This paper fi Its the t Ul without emptying the purse; 

=/ it costs but $1 a year. If you want to hese pe sted on whatis going 

onin the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta par per in you rt home which is sin- 

cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a par ~~ ch puts everything clear- 
ly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send SSeto show that you mightlike such a paper, and we wi'l se : Pathfinder on prot atic 











13 weeks. The 1Sc does not repay us; weare glad toinvestin newfricnds, Pathfincer, 4 21, Washington, D.C. 











SUCCES 


much appreciated by a large number of 
feeders. 

Twenty hogs averaging in weight about 
one hundred and thirty pounds were di- 
vided into two lots of ten hogs each and 
full fed for forty-nine days. The first lot 
received ground corn nine parts, shorts, 
two parts and tankage one part. The 
second lot was fed this same ration with 
the exception that ground barley was sub- 
stituted for the corn. It was found at the 
end of the feeding period that the hogs 
fed the corn gained more rapidly but they 
also consumed more feed. The hogs that 
were fed slop had gained an average of 
1.93 pounds per day, while the barley 
fed hogs gained an average of 1.85 pounds 
ver day. The corn-fed lot gained one 
aden pounds on each 409.9 pounds of 
feed. The barley-fed lot received 426.6 
pounds of feed for one hundred pounds 
gain. In other words for each one hundred 
pounds of pork produced about four per- 
cent more of the barley ration was re- 





quired than the ration containing corn. It | 


is generally conceded that ground barley 
is about ten percent less valuable than 
corn as a hog feed. 

Barley has a hard, flinty covering and 
should therefore be ground or rolled for 
hog feeding purposes. Its composition is 
very similar to corn and like corn it must 
be supplemented with feed such as shorts, 
tankage, linseed oilmeal or milk products 
which are high in protein. 


GOOD MONEY IN HOGS 

“There is money in hogs to feed,” 
is the opinion of George J. Vogel of 
Kentucky. Vogel fattened sixteen shoats 
in thirty days and made $131.76abovethe 
cost in that time. The shoats were started 
on feed the tenth of April weighing 2,304 
pounds and were valued at the prevailing 
price of eighteen cents per pound, mak- 
ing them worth $414.72. During the 
thirty days, they received thirty-six 
bushels of corn at $1.50, 1860 lbs. of 
mixed feed at $3.20 per hundred a 
making a total for feed of $113.52. is 
added to the purchase price making a total 
cost of $528.24. On the tenth of May the 
sixteen shoats weighed 3300 Ibs. and sold 
at $20 per hundred, making a total re- 
turn of $650 and a net profit of $131.76 

Each hog gained 6214 lbs. in the thirty 
days, which is over two pounds per day. 
Mr. Vogel figures that his corn was worth 
$3.50 per bushel fed in this way. 


MINERAL MIXTURE FOR HOGS 

It is a good practice to supply hogs with 
a mineral mixture of some kind. The 
Nebraska Agricultural College recom- 
mends that the following bé set before 
hogs where they can eat it when they wish: 
Charcoal, (coal black, soft coal, or wood 
ashes,) one bushel; air slack lime—eight 
younds; salt—five pounds; sulfur (flowers) 
ar pounds; copperas, (iron sulphate)— 
four pounds. This mixture may be put 
out in small buckets or troughs where the 
hogs can eat what they wish. It will 
keep them thrifty by supplying ash ma- 
terial needed and by preventing worms. 

THE AVERAGE DAY’S WORK 

Continued from page 11 

mut 114 tons of hay on the wagon in a 
ittle over one-half hour, while the same 
crew will load a similar amount of cured 
forage in about 7 minutes time where a 
hay loader is used. In unloading hay into 
the mow it takes less than half the time 
to put in the same sized load with a hay 
fork as compared with handling the rough- 
age by hand. Where manure is spread 
from the wagon box, one man and two 
teams can scatter a 44-bushel load in 
about 70 minutes while one man and three 
horses using a 65-bushel manure spreader 
will distribute a full load over the fields 
in approximately three-fourths of an hour. 
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More Profitable Stock At 
A Fifth Less Food Cost! 


If you could raise every one of 
your cattle, sheep and hogs at a 
20% reduction in feed costs, think 
whatit would mean in extra profits! 
That’s what you can do. You can 
save the 20% of grain which fed 
whole goes to waste; you can also 
realize more on your animal. Be- 
cause on a balanced ration of 
digestible ground feed they thrive 
better, fatten faster. 


















22 Styles 











America’s 


Leading Feed 
Mill 


Grind corn, snapped, shelled, on cob, 
or complete ae ear, leaves and all. 
Grind oats, oat-hulls, barley, rye, al- 
falfa, clover, millet, Kaffir corn and 
other roughage crops. Grind ’em wet 








provides the cheapest, quickest, easiest 
method known of grindin the feed. 
Hundreds of thousands of Letz owners 
will tell you so. In fine grinding, light 
running, durability and capacity these 









mills positively beat all other processes. or dry—can’t clog—do it in one 
All due to the famous Letz patented operation. 
self-sharpening steel-grinding plates Saves 25% to 40% belt power. 





with their thousands of keen cutting 


\ é Saveslabor. Eliminates repairs. Plates 
scissor-like edges. 


self sharpening. Guaranteed to out- 
_ These plates cut, grind, pulverize last from 3 to 5 sets of ordinary plates. 
into finest meal anything grindable. Other exclusive features. 


Write Now for 2 Valuable Free Books 


One ig our catalog illustrating and pricing Letz Mills, both Hand and Gas power 
is on Scientific Feeding. Shows how to cut costs and increase profits on nat stock, 


books at once. 
Letz Manufacturing Company 
201 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 











The other 
Write for 



































25 Central Distributing Points Insures Prompt Service Thru DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
20 
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The Ottawa Log Saw takes all the back aches and work out 
of wood cutting. One man and the Ottawa can do as much 
as ten, with cross cut saws, could do the old way. Mounted 
on truck wheels to make it easy to move to logs and from 
cut to cut, without stopping engine. Thousands in use — 


every owner perfectly satisfi Pays for itself in short time. When not 
sawing can be used to run pumps, mills, feed cutters and other machines. 


Trees— Saws 
Up Logs By 
4 le Engine; Automatic 
> Oscillating Magneto; Hopper Cooled. 


Power. 
Dependable friction clutch on saw drive. Saves 
. Ww big money 
Direct From Factory »ysiippine direct. Ev 
machine ready for immediate use when aaa 


more time in doing the work than any other 
Safe delivery to your freight station guaran 











power drag-saw. Built to do hardest work 
and give lasting satisfaction. Nothing complicated. 
Engine starts withowt cranking. 


Free Bo 













Write at 
once for 
full description of this great 
work saver and low direct-to-you 
price. A post brings this 


as: 

SD eel 
’ S| 
ON 

















big book. 
GEO. E. LONG, 
President 














PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


COMMERCIAL firm or an ad- 

A vertising agency when it wishes 

sell goods to the public, first 

ells’ their salesmen upon the merits of 

: ve particular goods they are pushing, 
for it is a well-known fact that one must 

be convinced of fac himself if he is to 

co ce others Possibly, Melvin 

Th s, county agricultural adviser of 

Coles county, Ulionis, had this in mind 

when he recently held lamb barbecue 

at the Coleg county Farm Bureau picnic. 

He may have thought only of a new way 

>, to entertain his neighbors and clientele 
‘ s particular occasion. At any rate 

I a and he convinced two thousand 

mer folk that lamb was equal to any 


meat in excellence and superior to many. 


SUCCESSFUL 
to a corps of experienced carvers, who 
setved the farmer folks. To each grou 
that had a carving set a quarter of leaks 
was turned over, the meat having been 
quartered before the roasting began. 
That there a very real prejudice 
against lamb was shown by some of the 
merry-makers, who had to be urged to 
partake of their first helping. Little 
persuasion was necessary after the first 
bite. The pleasantframe of mind of the 
crowd was re-echoed in the many jests 


is 


they handed back and forth. Here is 
the way they ran: “How did you like 
it, Mary ?” “Fine.” And you Henry?” 
“Bully, you don’t need to camouflage that 
as Holstein veal to sell it.” “I didn’t 
notice any wooly flavor about that,” 


another said. “It would be good enough 
even when a feller isn’t out on a picnic,” 

Mr. Thomas said, “Personally, I never 
tasted chicken that was any better than 
this roast lamb. It was simply delicious. 
Speaking for the crowd, everyone seemed 
to like it. People ate lamb at this picnic 
who had never eaten it before and some 
had previously contended that they did 


not like it. But, when persuaded to try 
it, they would come back for additional 
helpings.” 


After dinner, while the excellence of the 
lamb was still strongly impressed upon 
the farm folks minds, Prof. Coffey, of the 
University, gave a demonstration in 
selecting and preparing lamb for cooking. 
A lamb identical to the used for 
roasting was used in illustrating why this 
lamb they had been eating was good. The 
four essentials that made it good were 


ones 
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makes no difference if you grow your 
lambs to eat them yourself, or for some- 
one else to eat you can’t afford to grow 
an inferior kind. Right now the packer 
will sell you common spring lamb in the 
eareass for fifteen cents a pound, but if 
you wish choice lamb you must pay him 
twenty-six cants a pound. If you want to 
make money with lambs you must grow 
the twenty-six cent kind and you cannot 
do it without knitting your brows and 
thinking a little to project and to carry 
into effect a successful plan of manage- 
ment,” he continued. 

Farmers often lose sight of the after 
effect of producing poor meat, especially, 
with respect to lambs for—‘‘When lamb 
is good it is very, very good and when 
it is bad it is horrid.”’ Poor lamb hurts 
the existing trade, which is admittedly 
too narrow for the good of the industry. 
Packers are often puzzled as to how to 
dispose of the bovine trash that accu- 
mulates in their coolers. A branch house 
manager recently, laughingly suggested 
that it be labeled ‘‘game.’’ That much of 
the prejudice against lamb arose from 
the weed field and brier patch diet the 
flocks were formerly fed, is the opinion of 
a restauranter who had made a specialty 
of lamb and mutton chops. He says there 
is as much difference in quality between 
chops from scavenger and grain fed 
flocks as from garbage and corn fed Hogs. 


TO PREVENT CRUSHING PIGS 

I have a five hundred pound brood 
sow which I thought was a little teo fat 
for farrowing and I therefore cut down 


her grain ration, skim milk and 
tankage. She 
seemed, however, 





HOMEWARD BOUND! 


to stay fatand far- 
rowed thirteen fine 
pigs. She proved 
to be an excellent 








mother butlaid on 
the pigs, killingall 
but five. Would 
you advise that I 
wean this litter of 
pigs and breed the 
sow for farrowing 
this fall or would 
it be best to breed 
her for a spring 
litter?—E. F. Ind. 

You apparent- 
ly have a very 
prolific sow and a 
good enough 
mother. Whether 
or not you should 
wean the pigs and 
breed the sow for 
fall farrowing 











Home at evening when the light 
Lingers softly in the west! 

Home where Autumn fires are bright! 
Home is best! 


Home at evening when the Fall 
Winds are out—and earth is blest! 

Home when evening shadows call! 
Home is best! 


Home where Mother waits—where life 
Seems all joy and peace and rest! 
Home—away from toil and strife! 


Home is best! 
—Martha Hart 


would depend 
upon the con- 
dition of the sow, 
and whether or 
not the pigs are 
in good thrifty 
shape. If the sow 
suckled but five 
of the litter, she 
should not be bad- 
ly run down and 
it would doubtless 
pay you to wean 
the pigs and have 
the sow bred for 








[Twenty lambs, Shropshire—western 
‘ 808 it had been bred und fed by 
ber the local lamb club, were 
1 and slaughtered four days be- 
nic by the local butcher The 
cal ‘ vere placed in the cooler until 
the 
vl 
rt re 1 
in 
1 oy 
| ce 
I » having 
Lost 
¢ but 
nse- 
‘ ne uske I 
ictions 
’ H ‘ told to 
’ me rf 
Dut 
: ‘ ‘ 
enough to 
rd and 
‘ | See 
he me had 
ood brown 
ish. The matter 
i ré = ng Line 
meat over an 
Om tre h was 
cm i¢ d I it 
tl re lure re- 
‘ f SKILi that 1s 
+ too com n 
ed is well 
Di | ils i 
of hard wood 
VT } a) 
ey 
' ur * e " 
«at na is 
) uld hav 
‘ 7 +} oh- 
} rhe. 
‘ is used 
} hop 
mil 
the pic- 
inds, hence, there was a problem 
Lo ved in serving the meat. The 
i had plenty of cold food with | 
he ey wanted the lamb hot and this 
is how it was served: The baker made a 
} isket of his large bread baskets 
ng them with several thicknesses 
eavy wrapping paper Hot lamb is 
st s anv meat but the half cold 
‘ 1 Turryv taste because of the 
gh melting point of the fat 
rl ling hot meat was turned over 





pointed out as follows: (a) It was bred 
|right; (b) It was well grown and fattened; 
It was properly slaughtered and al- 
lowed to ripen in the cooler; (d) It was 
properly roasted. 

Prof. Coffey pointed out that it was| 
folly to expect to get good lamb from 
serub stock produced under a_hap- 
hazard system of management, and that 
the old dictum that sheep require no care 
should have been exploded beyond all} 
recognition and recovery long ago. “It 





| comes 


fall farrowing. 
The young pigs 
should be fed 


liberally on skimmilk in connection with 
their other feed. The following arrange- 
ment should be placed in the farrowing 
pen of this sow when her next litter 
the fall. Around the sides of 
the pen one-inch by six-inch or two- 
inch by six-inch boards are nailed hori- 
zontally six or eight inches from the floor, 
forming a guard-rail to protect the pigs 
during the first few weeks. Underneath 
these projecting pieces the youngsters are 
safe from crushing by the mother. 


in 
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“How's This for Putting on Pork, Gandy? 


“71 FREE Trial Bottles of HOG-TONE Brought 
Me 693 Extra Pounds of 20-Cent Pork’’ 


“When he confessed it was HOG-TONE that 
helped him ‘turn the trick,’ I looked up your 
1,200-acre hog farm down there near Ft. offer againin my farm paper. It read fair 


4 Wayne, Indiana. and square to me. I took up—followed 
: \N\ “I saw your ads for a long time—but I your directions in using HOG-TONE, and when 
Ny 
V 


87 
i 



















“Bet you a good cigar this equals any 
record you can show on your own big 


you 


never tried Avalon Farms HOG-TONE _ the hogs that had been given HOG-TONE were 
\ till one day when I gotaneighboralone weighed they totaled 693 pounds more than the 


and made him tell me how he managed : . 
. 4 , ; same ber of pigs of same age that hadn’t got 
to raisesuch all-fired big top-market- *™© 2um . pig g g 
ae any HOG-TONE, though both were fed the same 
) g 
/ y Gj l SN If it wasn’t a square, fair, man-to-man offer, this paper wouldn’t 
fr run my ad for a million dollars—you know that! 





\ 







‘it Was a Lucky Day for Me When I Accepted 

Your Generous 60-Day FREE Trial Offer!’’ 
Don’t you know down in your heart that I could not have gone on 
for three years continuously offering HOG-TONE on 60 days’ Free 
Trial unless HOG-TONE brought remarkable results—fat hog 
profits—for the farmers who used it on their hogs at my risk? 
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— hogs. He had beat us all for 
kind and quantity of food. 
Will Send You All the 


wo years hand running. 
A, 
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AE erin dee aS A 
. Ns 
For 60 DAYS Seen 
ye 
Send me the coupon below—and 
I will send you one $1.00 bottle of 
you own—enough to treat them 
all for 60 days or more. If, at the ead of 60 days, you 
are not perfectly satisfied that HOG-TONE has given 
This is a liquid medicine for hogs alone. 
Highly concentrated. Wonderfully suc- 
cessfulin freeing hogs from all worms that 


Fe = Se Sy 
Your Hogs Will Need QA 
-_T SY 
HOG-TONE for each five hogs 
you a fine profit in extra pork, don’t pay me a cent! 
infest swine. Possesses remarkably effeo- 


Gain Over Two 
Pounds Per Day 


“I selected four pigs 
out of my bunch 
three were runts. I 
weighed th and 
they averaged Ibs. 
I fed AVALON FARMS 
106- TONE four weeks. 
I sold them eight 
weeks from the time 
I weighed them and 
they averaged 221 Ibs 
per head.”’ 


Jno. W. Crane, 
South Whitley, Ind. 





50 Pounds Per 
Hog Extra Gain 


“I have used Hog-Tone 
for Hity-six days and 
think it the best medi 
cine I have ever used 
l have two pies, four 
months and three days 
old, that weigh 360 
pounds, one six pounds 
heavier than theother 
They are 100 pounds 
heavier than my neigh- 
bor’s two of the same 
litter and same feed.” 
G. R. Ogde 
Shinnston, W. Va. 






























tive liquid ingredients that cannot be used in 
any Powders, Salts or Stock Foods now on 
the market. Easily fed to hogs in _ slops, 
drinking water or dampened feed. Very eco- 
nomical, because it is given only every third day 
for 6 weeks and then only once a week. 


Because HOG-TONE so splendidly aids digestion and cleans out worms, it gives 
hogs tremendous appetites, makes them thrive and put on firm, clean flesh at an 
astonishing rate. Guaranteed to‘make them put on more pork with the same 
feed. 10,000,000 hogs were treated with HOG-TONE in the United States last 

ear—and hog-raisers and breeders everywhere declare it is the finest medicine for 
fom, sows and young pigs (especially runts) that they ever used. Why not try it 


on your herd? You can’t loose. I run al! the risk. 


Remember—Send No Money With 
the Coupon! I Don’t Wan’t it! 


The fact that this ad appears in this paper is poset enough 
for any man that both my offer and HOG-TONE 

are on the level. SEND THE COU- 
PON TODAY! 


AVALON FARMS 
COMPANY 


291 West Ohio Street, Chicago, fi!, 


W. 0. GANDY, Pres. 
Avalon Farms Co. 










—_ « «« | DON’T WANT YOU TO SEND A CENT WITH THIS COUPON « a= «= - 















W. ©. GANDY. President Name Te ae 
AVALON FARMS co., (Please orint name) 
291 West Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
I hav ogs. Ship me immediately enough Avalon Farms P. —— 
(Si wv 
HOG-TONE. tO treat them for 60 days. Iam to pay nothing now R. R. No = — State 








except transportation charges. I to report results to you at 
end of 60 days and pay for the HOG-TONE at that time if it has 
done all that you claim. If it not, I will return the labels to 


you and you agree to cancel the charge. 





Shipping Point— 









Name and Address of my Druggist_____ 
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market naturally, wants to get the best 






which the stock falls when it reaches 
the market There are eight principal 
types listed, depending upon the quality 
ind weight which the animal shows 
According to the April report of one of 
the largest packers, cattle received during 
he month had a range in price from $20.45 
down to $5.50 per hundred weight. These 











eight classes are listed as follows: 

Prime Heavies—Two years and up 
Not often under two years—weight 1350 
to 1500 Ibs. Can get all of the best or 
prime cuts from them. 

Medium Natives—Bullocks weighing 
from 950 to 1400 pounds generally run 
from 950 to 1200 pounds ‘These usually 
come in a class of cattle fed in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty to one hundred days 

Fair—Cattle carrying a fair amount of 
flesh, have had some grain and showing a 
general covering of fat. Weight generally 
from 850 to 1100 or 1150 pounds, altho 
their flesh and fat are more of an item 
than the a tual weight 

Common—Cattle that have not been 

ured for. Have had no special feed and 
have lived on whatever they could get 

Canners—Just thin cows with a certain 
umount of age Some thin, light steers 
from the southwest used also but gen- 


on 1x . 
eTAlly COWS 















long fed, well finished cattle. 







(ra fed—Graded as “‘westerns”’, good, 
lium and fair. They do not have quite 

the conformation that the native cattle 
+ und the meat is coarser due to the 





umount of exercise they get 
Bull A class to themselves Used for 
bologna. and other sausages and for some 





special trade 

Careful study of these various classes 
of catth will en ble the producer to 
match his production with the prevailing 
market requirements 







MEET MEAT THE INTERNATIONAL 

The annual International Livestock 
Exposition will open its gates to the public 
t Chicago November 29 to December 6. 
Those who have attended in years past 
need no further incentive to remember the 
dat If the present prospects hold out 
nd the prize winning stock of the state 
vind up at Chicago as is their cus- 
tom, the quality of the show and keenness 
0 ympetition will be sufficient to satisfy 
even the most exacting. It is the climax 
of the season’s showing and brings out all 


the rovalty of the beet cattle world. 
\n interesting adjunct to the cattle 
how this year will be a grain and hay ex- 


hibit Chis is a new feature and has prizes 
the wunount of $10,000 provided. 






Premiums will be given for corn, oats, rve, 
bar und wheat as well as the various 
is of hay crops. Corn and oats are 
ified vecording to sections 80 no one 
4 i e to compete against those fre m| 
ivorable region 
Don forget the date and get your reser- 
ns in early Chicago is a busy place 
the International when the farm | 
») to town. For further informa- 
the Secretary of the Interna 
Ll tock Exposition, Chicago. 
H our read the article on page SO 
ow to select feeders? 











MARKET TYPE OF BEEF CATTLE | sgake sure this world 


Every farmer who raises cattle for | trademark is on the 
| box. 


prices for his stock. The returns which he | 
will get depend largely upon the class 











Baby Beef —Anywhere from 800 to 1150 | 
pounds. ‘Young, of excellent quality and 
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lon Dependable 
Spark Plugs 
Avoid Substitutes joj" 2"s: 
—Get the Spark Plugs these 


manufacturers put in your 
engine when they build it. 








Velie Western 
White White 
Willys- Knight Wichita 
Winton Wilson 
Winther 
Commercial (ars Wolverine 
Acason 
All-American Tractors 
year Allis-Chalmers 
pex w 
Atterbury i" 
Gatoenr ‘ Aultman-Taylor 
1e i 
Better Bilt huts horse ] 
Bourne- Magnetic Bailor 
Buckeye Bates Stee! Mule 
Clyde Beeman Garden 
Collier Buckeye Traction 
Celumbia Diteher 
Commerce Chase 
Concord Cleveland 
Corbit " 
Jart Dunning & Erich 
e pe Fase 
c Emerson- Branting- 
Jearborn bam 
Jenby Farm Horse 
Dependable Flour City 
Duplex Fordson 
Pagec Fri 
Forschier | ~~ 
Fulton llineis 
Garford Keck Gennerman 
Gary Apecr 
Gersix Lauson 
Naho Una 
Independent Midwest 


International Har 
vester Minneapolis 


Moline. Universal 











Monar 
National 
~ tt 
whing & 
Harniech fewer 
= 
I ad Elgin Gas fjorthwestern 
ty P. Evinrude Owen 
Square Turn pajroamike-B< rse Ff co lneniar 
Tracklayer Pate iE lemee 
Topp Stewart Fay & Bowen ry 
urner Simplicity ler & ~ '\ ee 
Twin City LA og & Jobnson Sens amervecst 
elie — She - 
Wallis Cub Golden, Betts ap & Schram m 
Waterloo Koy Hawley ee _— 
Wisconsin Hinkley Termaat& Monohan 
Encines = on 1 Jnilectr ic 
. a nive | 
Aerothrust Kermath Van 
Arrow Kewanee Waterloo 
Automatic Koban Waukesha 
Baker Lathrop Western 
Beaver LeRoi Witte 
Krenner Loane-Trask Wolverine 
Cc. HH. &E Mach eck 
Caille Mass Harrie Motoreycies 
Challenge Matthews Cyclemoter 
Clima x Miller Exeelsior 
Cushman Municipal Harley-Davidson 
Le 
United States Domestic Murray & Tregurtha Henderson 
Universa Dorma Muskegon Schicke! 


Walker-Johnson Elco New Way The 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Champion Spark Plug C 





y, of Ci da, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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for the man who has to 
etand ell day—his comfort and 








Guaranteed All Leather / 


ELECTRIC WHEEL Co., 





1—Weear Better 
2—Feel Better 
3—Look Better 

4—Last Longer = |= 
5—Value Better = rials: 


at stands hard wear 





Soft and Good abs 


Star Brand Shoes Are Better because they 
are better made of better quality that begins 
in better tanning and runs through every 
function of scientific shoemaking. 








conan mterneten 87 Lowe 


ROBERTS JOHNSON RAND 










FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds Write 

today for free catalog illustrated in colors 

50 Elm Street, Quincy, tl. 











HIGH SIGNS OF GOOD FEEDERS 
Continued from page 80. 

clear, placid, prominent eye. A good feed- 

er is parallelogramic in form. The top and 

underlines are straight and almost — 


Developments or lack of development 
which detract from the parallelogram are 
undesirable. The neck is cheap meat but 
a short, thick neck is associated with com- 
pactness of body which is necessary in a 
good feeder. The brisket is another chea 
cut but on a properly built steer it is well 
let down and ~ good width, thus helping 
to complete the parallelogramic form. 
Width of shoulder at the top is an indica- 
tion of a good feeder, but steers with too 
much width and openness are liable to be 
coarse thruout and have prominent hip 
bones. Let the shoulders be compact, 
evenly covered and blend smoothly into 
the neck. A full shoulder is a condition in 
which the shoulder and neck blend well in- 
to each other. At the rear the shoulder 
should fit smoothly into the sides and back 
with no tendency toward prominence of 
the shoulders. 

Going to the hindquarters the rump has 
much to do with the making of a good 
feeder. This is the region back of the hip 
points down to the pinbones on either side 
of the tailhead, ml should be long, wide 
and level. Watch out again for the paral- 
lel lines. Too much- prominence of the 
hook bones or tail head are objectionable; 
they do not permit of a smooth covering. 
Let the rump carry out level and wide wit 
the pinbones, tailhead and hooks well 
covered but no patchiness. These are 
marks of distinction and point to a goodly 
proportion of the best cuts. 

I always look for thighs that are full, 
plump and thick with good muscle devel- 
opment. I pass by the steer with high, 
scanty twist and poorly fleshed quarters; 
he is a hearty eater but a poor doing crit- 
ter. From a side view a flank well let 
down and full cofhpletes the straight 
underline of the parallelogram. 

Select a steer with short legs—you are 
not buying a race horse, you want him to 
save his energy for feed and gain. Long 
legs are cheap meat and reduce the dress- 
ing percentage. Fairly heavy bone in the 
legs is a sign of large framework thruout 
with plenty of room for flesh. 

Let the skin be pliable, with a heavy vel- 
vety coat of hair. Thickness of skin and 
hair point to good condition and thrift. 
I like lots of quality but not to thesacrifice 
of seale and capacity. The amount of 
quality I desire depends some upon the 
time of year the stuff is to be marketed. 
If they are to go on an April, May or June 
market I pick those with more quality 
than if they are to be marketed in the fall. 

Be a crank on uniformity. Lack of sym- 
metry in carloads of steers is the cause of a 
multitude of disappointments to the 
feeder. They don’t feed alike, they don’t 
develop alike and they don’t grade alike 
on the market. I have seen many a car- 
load cut twenty-five, fifty cents and more 
because of some two or three individuals 
that are not like the rest. Tlat is why I 
prefer purebreds. They are more nearly 
uniform in color, build and every other 
way. The characteristics of a breed may 
appear to have little commercial value but 
when you recall that these peculiarities 
are generally associated definitely upon the 
sae with high dressing percentage, it is 
readily seen that these markings really 
formatrademark for the breed. The nearer 
they are like peas in a pod the better. 

inally, follow your cattle to market. 
Beef production is not a matter of back 
work but of brain work if the feeder is to 
make a success of the proposition. Try to 
ship on a rising market. —Too many decide 
to sell on a certain date regardless of the 
condition of their stock and the market. 
Go with them to the yards and ask for a 
report on their dressing percentage. Then 
ou know wherein you failed and can do 
tter next year. Your ledger balance 
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For Permanent Farm 
Construction 


TLAS Cement is the ideal farm building ma- 

terial for durability and dependable uniformity | 

of quality, setting time and strength. How to build 

any type of farm concrete construction is described 

and illustrated in our book,“Concrete on the Farm.” 

Use the coupon below to obtain your copy. Mail 
it to our nearest office. 


For the Home 


Most attractive and comfort- 
able farm houses may be built 
of concrete blocks or stucco. 
One middle-west farmer in 
spare time made enough 
blocks for an entire 
Concrete and stucco 








new 
house. 
homes are permanent, fire- 
resistant and require no paint- 
ing or repairs. ATLAS.- 
WHITE Cement, for the finish 
coat of stucco, may be applied 
pure white or mixed with 


color aggregates for any de- “The Standard by which all 
sired color scheme. other makes are measured” 








WET wr. 94.85 
ate 


[ ateas 3 | 











The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Des Moines 


Savannah 
St. Louis 


Boston 


Dayton Minneapolis 


























The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Address the Atlas Office nearest you 


Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm,” without cost or obligation. 


Name — . —E 





will inevitably be right if the foregoing | 
factors are right. | 














L Address ~ 4 ~ 
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Warm as an arctic— 











washes off like a boot 


The New U. S. Walrus which is fast be- 
coming popular among farmers everywhere 


shoe—easy to put on and take off—warm and comfort- 
able—one that could be easily cleansed of the dirt of 


the barnyard. 


Re years farmers have needed a high rubber over- 


There’s an overshoe like that ready for you this winter. 
With an all-rubber surface—snow-tight and water-tight—lined 
with thick, soft fleece—the new U.S. Walrus is just the thing 
you’ve been looking for. 


It slips right on over your regular shoes. You can trudge 
through mud and wet all day, and then at your doorstep— 
swish !—a pail of water washes the U.S. Walrus as clean as 
before you started. A moment to unbuckle them and leave 
them at the door, and you enter the house as clean and dry- 
shod as you left it. 

Think of having anfovershoe that keeps your feet warm 
as an arctic does—dry as a boot will—in the coldest, wettest 

eather! In every way the new U. S. Walrus is the farmer’s 


ideal overshoe. 





U. S. Walrus—Comes in all 
weights and sizes;in red, black, 
and white. An overshoe with 
an all-rubber surface that can 
actually be washed off after 
wearing. Warm as an arctic. 
Absolutely water-tight. 
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At exactly the points where overshoes usually wear out 
first, the U. S. Walrus has been made strongest. 






Ask your dealer today to show you a pair of the new 
U. S. Walrus. 







Other U. S. Models—all built for extra miles of wear 


It makes no difference whether you want a boot for the wet season, 
a bootee or rubber for general use, or a cloth-top arctic for the cold— 
you can find in U. S. Rubber footwear exactly what you need. 









Every one of these models is made with the same care in details of 
construction as the U. S. Walrus. Heavy five-ply soles—special rein- 
forcements at toe and heel—and always the highest quality rubber— 
these are the characteristics of every piece of U.S. Rubber footwear. 








The U.S. Seal, wherever you find it, means solid wear and long 
service for your money. 







U. S. Boots—reinforced where the wear is hardest 






The sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest rubber and . 
l fabric. U. S. Boots—All sizes 






and styles: Short, Storm 
Back of the heel—Every step you take strains the seam in King, Sporting, and Hip. 


back. At this int every U. S. Boot is reinforced with . 
rose pa rk gy “ = ae In red, black and white. 










around the edge, a “vamp”’ lining, a toe cap, and a sheet of 
highest quality rubber on the outside. 


The “bend” in front—A boot has no lacing in front to give 
as you walk. Every mile you cover, the rubber at this point 
bends and buckles 750 times. Six heavy thicknesses give 
long wear to U. S. Boots at this point. 


3 The toe—Has a cloth lining, a rubber and fabric strip 






U.S. Arctics—Come in 
one, two, four, and six 
buckles, all weights and 
sizes. Made of snow- 
tight cashmerette, warm 
and comfortable. Re- 
inforced where the wear 

























U. S. Bootee—Comes in red, 
black, and white. Hy-Bootee, \ 
six eyelets; Lo-Bootee, four 
eyelets. Worn over the sock. 
An all-rubber surface, easily 
washed off. Water-tight. Re- 
inforced where the wear is 
hardest. 















Ask for U.S. RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 
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Double YOUR 
Wheat Yield 


You can doit. Sure increaseof 50 to 100%. 6,000 
farmers have provedit. Takes little time. Just 
spread straw on your Preserves moisture; 
beats drought. Straw prevents winter kill. Pre- 
vents sheet of ice forming. Prevents “soil blow” 
in thin or sandy soil. Sure protection, yet gets 
life giving air to the wheat. Eliminates quick 
thaws and freezes which lifts the roots of the 
wheat and cause sure death. Learn the facts. 
You can do what others have done. ene more 
money. Raise more whest by usind 


Simplex Straw ‘and 
Manure Spreader 


Straw must be applied evenly. Hand methods 
won'’tdo. The Simplex works simply and accur- 
ately. Lasts alifetime. Costs less, works faster 
and better than any other spreader. Spreads 
thick or thin. Handles dry, wet, rotted, chunky, 
or loose straw or manure. A double duty machine. 
Attaches to any rack quickly and easily. 


30 Days Free Trial 


I don’t want any money. Just try the Simplex 30 
days at my risk—if you don’t like it ship it back 
and you don’t owe me a cent—but when you find, 
as 6,000 other farmers have, that the Simplex is 
the one implement you need most—-keep it and 
pay for it on the 


Easy Payment Plan 


One farmer among hundreds who has written 
praising the Simplex says: “It made me $700.00 in 
one year.” Write for free descriptive folder, 
prices, and what prominent papers and Agricul- 
tural! Colleges say about straw spreading. A postal 
will bring you full information. If you want more 
wheat, more alfalfa, more corn, and other grains, 
write me today—you’ll be intensely interested in 
the information—and it’s free for the asking. 


L. D. RICE, President 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MBG. CO. 
500 Traders Bid. 
Kansas City, 







: ~~ - <n 4 
Ward Work-a-Ford 
Can be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 


Chevrolet 490 cars and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 
ile has a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 


and you might as well save your money and use it to 
doall your far m work. No wear on tires or trans- 
mission. Hooks up in 3 minutes. No permanent 


attachment to car. Cannot injure car or engine. 

Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor, run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Money deck 
if not satistigd. Ask for circular and special price, 


WARD MFG.CO., 2041 Ni St, Lincoln, Neh, 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over all expenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


eresally admitted to be the moot pomertul, nl. ateplost, fastes: hay 
be er made. 30 years a success ag Dongola, Ill., say 
My press be deine ac fine wach as eemanl dink in 16th * 


FREE | Just cond name and address 
a Hlastrated 


ing ‘wae able i 
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ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY | 


“15, 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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TRUCK, TRUCK TO MARKET 
Continued from page 10 

Mr. C. A. Smith, traffic manager of the 
Union Stockyards in Omaha gave me some 
figures to show what the truck is doing to 
solve the problem of the short haul for 
livestock in this area. Up to September 
7th of this year 143,693 hogs were brought 
in on rubber tires. In the same period last 
year the receipts were 138,026 by truck. 


The record day was February 10th, 1919, 
when 2,008 hogs were received in that 
department. In 1918, 25,725 cattle, 


187,604 hogs and 44,447 sheep came in 
over the highways. That was a gain over 
1917 of 9,877 and 121,682 hogs, and 
decrease of 10,897 in the number of sheep. 

“This spring,”’ says Mr. Smith, “‘we in- 
creased the capacity of the yards used for 
truck-delivered hogs from thirty to ninety 
pens and we now have four unloading 
chutes instead of one. Last year there was 
a great deal of congestion and trucks 
sometimes had to wait an hour or two be- 
fore they could be accommodated. There 
is a special chute for cattle brought in by 
truck. In connection with the new pens 
for the hogs and sheep in this department 
there is a separate scale which cuts out 
a lot of extra hauling. Loads are arriving 
at all times of the day and night and we 
keep men on the job there all night. The 
general run of trucks that come in here 
carry about ten hogs. Two hundred 
trucks in one day mark the record. Usual- 
ly we get from 100 to 150. 

“Within four years the business of this 
department of the ‘yards’ should increase 
enormously. By that time there will be 
eleven miles of paved roads in all directions 
from the city. There are now five hard- 
surfaced highways leading out in various 
directions and they extend on an average 
only about four miles. The county has 
appropriated $3,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of roads in the next four years and an 
additional $4,500,000 from federal and 
state funds will be spent in this territory. 
We should soon have a hundred miles of 
brick paving in the county.” 

If the nearby counties in Nebraska and 
Iowa take up road building with a will, 
and I understand many of them have al- 
ready made extensive plans, the cost of 
marketing livestock onl many other farm 
products is going to be reduced and that 
is not taking into account the great con- 
venience of having only one loading and 
one unloading and practically no delay. 

The little pig that goes the g: asoline way 
to market early in the morning has a 
pretty good chance of getting there weigh- 
ing practically what he did when he 
climbed aboard at the farm. The Bureau 
of Markets has collected no figures on the 
draft on livestock shipped by truck but 
they think from the observations they 
have made on this market that it is much 
less than on the railroad. Some of the 
men who have been marketing stuff this 
way claim that buyers discriminate against 
truck-hauled hogs to the extent of five or 
ten cents a hundred because they have not 
had the benefit of a shrink. ‘This, they 
is more noticeable on a falling market. 
You can’t see much difference on an up- 
ward market. Nobody has yet gone to the 
trouble of collecting many figures on this 
phase of the marketing problem, but it is 
evident that a farmer living out as far as 
sixty miles, and even a hundred. is going to 
have a great advantage even if there is 
sometimes a slight discrimination in the 
price because of lack of shrink. I talked 
with a farmer living out sixty miles west 
of Omaha in Lancaster county. “When I 
ship hogs,” he said, “I drive them the 
three or four miles to the shipping station 
I start them rather early in the morning 
and give them all the time they want, 
iriving at the loading yards about noon 
They are shipped out that evening and 
arrive on the market the next morning.”’ 

\ truck manufacturer has offered to 
haul a load to Omaha for this man as a 
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WHICH? 


75c or $20.00 


To Repair That 
Leaky Radiator 


Do you know that you can stop any leak 
in auto radiator or cooling system in 
5 to 10 > by simply pouring a 
can of Liquid 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


into the radiator? 

need to dismantle 2. 
ator, no expensive solder- 
ing, no delay and only 
75¢e as against perhaps 
$20.00. 


i919 











You take no chances. We 
guaranted satisfaction or 
money refunded. le 
have been Neverleak 
specialists for twenty-five 
Ow to 


At on dealers or sent di- 


Buffalo 
Specialty ¢ Co. 




























Pay the Freight. 
Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


= less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopaint 
Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, pL ae f 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 

samples. We Seli direct 
from factory to youand 
save you money. Ask 
for Book No. 1156 






















LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest priceson Resdy-Made 
Fire Proof 8 Steel Garages. Set 


Garage book . Send vostal —_ 
k, 


ttt cee ts 


1106. 156 Fimo Ge.. Cinctamatl, 0. 





Samples & 
ed Book 
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pearing + eo “The Wood- 
manse runs for years ~anogt 
attention, because simp aply 
and strongly built, and fi 


with which 
Other ther diatoctve advantages 

coe Internal Noiseless Gear, Ball Bearing Turn 
Table, Automatic Governor. Every Woodmanse Mill 
shipped ready to set on the tower—no extras to 
buy. If you have water to pump make sure of 
trouble- proof | pon with the Woodmanse. Send 


Sor illustrate talog and circulars today. 


WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Boxy Freeport, Illinois 


Steel Wheels 


a you | figure years of serv 
aow. Bove any wramon ond se tess 


EMPIRE tats. Co.terz:” Quiney, 1 



























demonstration to that community. I'll 
try to get his story if the demonstration is 
made. But this much is certain: The 
hogs will be loaded up on the farm in the 
very early morning and they will be en- 
gaging the attention of buyers on a big 
central market before noon that same day, 
only a few hours from their dear alfalfa 
pasture. 

A convincing little story comes from 
near Elmwood, Neb. J. A. Langhorst, of 
that town, runs a number of trucks on 
regular routes to Omaha, Lincoln and 
Nebraska City. A farmer near Elmwood 
had several head of cattle and about a 
dozen fat hogs to market. He had a buyer 
come out and look over his stuff, but was 
dissatisfied with the offer. He met Lang- 
horst and told him about it. Mr. Lang- 
horst offered to haul the stock to South 
Omaha and the owner decided to try that 
method for once. Trucking in the cattle 
and hogs cost him $65, and he says he 
realized $400 more than he would have 
obtained had he accepted the offer of the 
buyer who came to the farm. 

It is interesting to note how some of 
these operators er to get into the 
business and how their activities diversify 
once they get started. The man men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph runs a 
general store in his town. During the 
war when the railroads were under a strain 
he started hauling by truck because he 
couldn't keep his store stocked in any other 
way. Incidentally he helped out other 
storekeepers who were in the same predica- 
mént. Then he started buying and selling 
produce—became a speculator. When 
seed potatoes were hard to get in the coun- 
try he bought 500 bushel of Early Ohios 
in Omaha and sold them in his neighbor- 
hood at a good profit. At the same time 
he was providing work for his trucks and 
was getting pay for hauling. He also buys 
preduce of country merchants who collect 
it from the farmers and sells it in Omaha 
and Lincoln. 

This same truck operator testified at a 
hearing on rates held by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission. He gave 
figures on the cost of operating a truck 
during seventeen days in February of this 
year. The average load and the capacity 
of the truck were not given, but the figures 
will be worth something. It is probable 
that it was about a ton ened truck. 
The gross earnings during this period 
amounted to $277; drivers wages and ex- 
penses, $18; gasoline and oil, $30; twenty 
percent of the gross earnings, or $55.40, 
were allowed for depreciation. That left 
him a net profit of $163.60. This truck 
was used between Elmwood and Lincoln, a 
distance of twenty-four miles; between 
Elmwood and Nebraska City, a distance 
of about thirty miles; and between Elm- 
wood and Omaha, forty miles. The out- 
going loads consisted of hogs, sheep, old 
iron and produce. What return loads that 
were hauled consisted largely of mer- 
chandise and distribution was at various 
points along the way. The rate charged 
on hogs and sheep to Omaha was 60 cents 
a hundred, and 45 cents a hundred on mer- 
chandise from Omaha. 

As a result of its investigation the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission has 
established rates that may be charged by 
those who operate trucks as common car- 
riers in a certain section tributary to 
Omaha. Various classifications are made 
similar to those that are in effect on the 
railroads. Operators of trucks are obliged 
to keep accurate books, make out 
bills of lading, shipping orders, receipts, 
way bills, ete. 

Livestock takes the first-class rate, 
which is one and a half cents per hundred 
pounds per mile. In addition a terminal 
charge of fifteen cents a hundred may be 
made. Therefore, the maximum charge 
on a hundred pounds of livestock for a 
thirty-mile haul can not be more than 
sixty cents. It is probable that some 
- Continued on page 124 
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ProducingAnimals Need Help 


Your stock have been through a strenuous 
season and face the unnatural conditions of 
winter stabling, crowding and winter forage 
to which domesticity subjects stock. These 
conditions bring on lagging appetites, colds, Que teew Bench 
blood disorders, worms, bowel and kidney 4 mos vitty Book se 


_ 2 treatise on the care and 
trouble 5. " : J treatment of Stock and 
Nature demands laxative elements in feed, tonics Powltty | written by Dr. 
and blood purifiers to — stocks in tip-topshape to _ perience as a practicing 

’ 


Ri . . . . son ahoctun . we . graduate veterinary sur- 
ward off disease. Supply these elements—give them geon and poultry expert. 


, Send 10c to us today—we 
Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders will mail it postpaid. 
Insure sturdy offspring, get normal yield from milkers, have 
healthy draft stock ready for heavy spring work, get rapid 
gain on packer stuff by consistent use of these conditioners. 
LeGear's Stock Powders contain Iron for the blood, Nox 
Vomica for the Nerves, Laxatives for the bowels, Kidney 
Regulators, and Worm Expellers. 
Allof Dr. LeGear’s Remedies are sold with a money-back 
guarantee. Ask your dealer—today. 
Sold by 40,000 dealers—never by peddlers. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Company 
758 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DrLeGears* 
Stock Powders 


























Sand Hub Deep— Yet a Cool Radiator 


PLowine through loosesand— ¢4uipped. You will have a positive 
the motor exerting itself to its increase of 42% in cooling capacity 
last ounce of power—toiling and Over the standard Ford radiator, or 


straining for every foot of headway You can get the Spiral SPIREX for 
—and” yet no overheating of the Fords with a 67% increase in cool- 


motor, no puffing, steaming radiator ing capacity. 
if your Ford is equipped with a Besides being more efficient, this ra- 
SPIREX radiator diatoris much stronger, possesses a more 
- sturdy core construction with less weight 
Long, hard climbs, mud, sand— and is practically leak-proof. 
none of these hazards need hold a Write us for complete descriptive book- 


: ; let and prices. If you are a dealer we 
worry for you if your Ford is SPIREX have an attractive proposition for you. 


Write today. 
MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
THE ZINKE CO., Gen'l Sales Agents 
1323 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 
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‘Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 
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Cuts fe costs. Have 
pigs, tatter h Get them ready tor 
market in far less time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that e is the 
surest farm money maker known. 
Guaranteed Trial Offer ¥: =i." 
pesvel. orabarrel. Take 30 days — fee Tg to a 
tsetnncl pot and wo el rfard svery Want os 
paid us — no chargo for yeu anek 





Milkoline >: baso base of! Pure mre Modined Buttermilk 


adde Miikotie 
keep inde cabal? any climate. 

sou? OF rot. je8 will not come near 

For feedin mix one Mitkoline 

2e a Gallon wae UD morte end = swill and 

feed with your usua) ersin fecds. It helpa keep hogs 

makes more 










healthy, thei »tites keen and Gs per 
bushel of grain top. ba —— buttermilkof —ycereee 
quality, Use Miike you My alwa 

of uniform aci a fa cost of 2e8 4 ess 
when fed as directe users Milkoline 
saves them one-third ow fe« ‘d bills it makes 
their hogs and poul te all 





W.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo. 
1400% Profit writes that he got an extra $425 
worth of pork from $30 worth of mot fils Ly asixty 
day feed. Hemade an actual test of ‘of hogs 
in comparison with another bunch Weecu quote 
hundreds of testimonials, but the f is that 
we legally guarantee Milkoline to be sai isfactory or 
refund or money, (you are the judge encoets you 
to 8. Bankot ve gh ty, . 
Dunn & _ MILKOLINE ts just es 
Poultry es for Hogs. 
Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Se nd check or money order and ask for free booklet, 
**Husties Heavy Hogs to Market.’ 
5 Gals. at Creamery a. 50 per gal...........+0+. 


















10 1.25 per Gal.......cocseoss 

16 - - - 1.10 per Gal... ..e+-es++ 18.60 

S23 ° sad o 1.0 pergal..... cecenseenes2.00 

oe ©¢ as 90 per Pal... .. ..ccseeees 3.60 
No charge boven ter Regs or Serve. Prices F.O. B. 
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Quaranteed five years, no 

eprings, valves, wheels 
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w to prevent abortion-- 
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hy 80 any animals die 


Also tells of our famous course 

na al breedin g--the course that has taught hundreds 

w te ase live otoek bro fite and to prevent 5 eget 
iL o ‘ pare time at home. _ Free b< 


don't. Ph t! Rend tcard NOW! 
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To The Reilly Co., Dept. 146, indianapolis, ind. 
pu EASE place x ur FREE maili 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 


| partment Gve age and sex of animals, together 
| with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
| 
| 








remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as In many 
cases reliable remedies are adyertised for trouble 
| with which animals are aMicted and on account of hav- 
ing been scientifically compounded wili be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Blood in Ur ine—! have a horse that has passed 
dark urine and strained for the past six weeks, now 





Plenty of water at the right temper- 
ature in zero weather jo ad your healthy 






she is passing blood. She holds her flesh good and osteo otras this winter a yp—~ 
| seems to be all right in every other way. What can yourself work feed. “The your hogs 
Eolames —— 





| 1 do for her?—F. C., Colorado. 

This is not a contagious disease, but the condi- 
tion strongly suggests the presence of gravel or a 
| stone in the bladder. A trained veterinarian could 
|examine the bladder and remove anything ab- 

normal found there. Meanwhile syringe out the 
vagina once daily with lukewarm water containing 


— Hoc loc WATERER 









thirty grains of permanganate of potash to the hogs warm water 
gallon and mix in the feed twice daily a level it 
teaspoonful of powdered sulphate of iron and three ep griaking sty Ideal Waterers 






teaspoonsfuls of salt. Work or exercise the mare 
every day. Idleness often induces dark colored 
urine 

Sores on Pigs—My little pigs have some big 
sores on their sides and backs. They don’t seem 
sick. The sores are swollen and about as big as a 
dime. Let me know what to do for them.—A. Z., 
Minn , 

Dip the pigs in a solution of coal tar dip made 
according to directions given by the manufacturer 
adding enough crude oil to coat the surface - of 
the solution. Repeat the treatment when neces- 
} sary Keep the pigs in clean pens and yards 
land allow exercise on pasture or stubble 

Canker Sore—I have just gotten a pig and it 
has a sore under its lower lip and it is very poor. 


Gatnagee, Ideal water tank easly lifts oot 


Write us s for your nearest Ideal Deal- 
8 name book deal Hog 
Waterers and other'| lot —— sd, 

NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
120 S. E. 6th St., DES MOINES, iowa 



















Free Trisl | 


| was low 





nect 


dram of biniox 


| up short when so treated 
forty-eight hours and then apply a little lard daily. 


| iodine 
washed off The 
weeks after the treatment, 


How would you doctor the sore and fatten the 
pig?—D. 8., Nebr. 
Serape the sore thoroly and then swab it with _ 
tincture of iodine Apply the tincture daily for 
three days and then swab daily with a two percent SAVE - | ite = al@) ala 


solution of permanganate of potash. Feed the pig 
on milk, wheat middlings and ground barley or 
rye. Let it run on clover or other green feed 

Abscesses—I have a two year old filly, 
yearling fillies and a two year old mule all of which 
have running sores. I found one of the fillies two 
weeks ago with a large swelling on her shoulder 
It soon broke and is still running. Two of the | 
others have swollen jaws which are now running. 
Can you tell me what the cause of this is and how 





For over 25 years, Save-The-Horse has been sold with a signed 
uarantee to cure permanently, of money fefunded. Let 
us send proofs of its wonderful work for over 280,000 satis- 
fied users. Does not blister. Cures SPAVIN, Ringbone, 
Thoropin, Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon disease; 
horse may work as usual. Copy of Guarantee, 96-page 
book and expert veterinary advice FREE. Write today. 
| TROY CHEMICAL CO., 338 State Street, Binghamton. N.Y. 
Druggists Everywhere sel] Save-The-Horse 


two 





to treat the sores?—H. D., Mo with Signed GUARANTEE, or we send by Parcel Post. 
It seems ‘likely that the fillies and mule are 

ifiicted with the irregular or bastard form of 

strangles (colt distemper) and if so, you should at 

mee have a qualified v« —— ~~ eve poe 

treatment with bacterins. Meanwhile clip off the s s 

me air, wash each abscess clean, open it freely to Raise Chester Whites 


ure free drainage for pus, syringe it out and then 
infect tincture of iodine. Also apply tincture of 
iodine to the swellings. Feed generously and protect 
the animals against fies 

Anthrax—Will you please advise me about 
anthrax? Two years ago four or five cows died of 
this disease They were on good pasture but it 
What would prevent this disease? Is it 
from weather conditions or is it from the land? 
Would plowing and reseeding the land help? Is 
a sure cure for this disease?—P. B., 





7 Like This 
% the original big producers 


VE started thousands of breeders 
vaccination success. I can heip you. i vent at to place one 


— 
my great herd in every communi am not al 


Pe ress, for market at ty 

Seniors | 
NESCEEDE 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 

Reduces Barsal Enlargements, 


Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the pair or lay 
up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
| druggists 0 or delivered. Book 1 R free 
|W. F. YOUNG, 96 Ti Street, Springficid, Mass. 


disease 
bacillus 


malignant contagious 
germ 
finitely in 


Anthrax is a 
caused solely by the wh as 
anthracis which lives inde infected land 


and especially in low, wet land ttacks are most 
likely to occur just after a heavy rain following a a 
period of drought Vaccination is the only pre- 
ventive and has to be done by a qualified veteri- 
narian. Anthrax has to be reported to the state 
veterinarian and it is his duty to deal withan out- | 
break, for the protection of the public. Draining 
and working the land to crops might have a 
beneficial effect 

Injured Knee—My nine year old horse, fell 
and hurt his knee about two years ago. He has 
a soft lump on the front of the «knee and also 
one above the knee joint on the outside of the leg. 


It is about where the tendons and the bone con- 
This seems to be an enlarged tendon. The 
lump seems to get larger when the horse is used | 
and causes him to be lame. I have used a spavin 
liquid but without results. Can this be cured?— 
R. H., Colo. 

Light puncture-firing with a thermo-cautery 
followed by a blister, would be the best treatment 
in such a case and would have to be done by a 
veterinarian. If you cannot employ an expert, 
blister the lump on tendon with a mixture of one 

Lae of mercury and one ounce of 
lard rubbed in for fifteen minutes. Tie the horse 
Wash the blister off in 


Kr 















Nomatter how old the case, lame the 

horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone Paste, $2.08 a — 


pha pee iy for Setabinabed canes 


Do not blister the gel on the knee but rub in 
ointment dai fter the blister has been 


horse be worked. in two 
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Sunscald— Our four months old pigs seem to fall ‘ 
while walking, sometimes on their front legs, some- 
times on their hind legs. In front of their hips, 
their backs seem weak and tender The skin 
is sore and purple and is harsh and cracked. It 
appears first in their neck and ears, then spreads 
over their body. We have been feeding corn and 
they run in a field of clover. What can be done for 
them?—L. H., Mich 

The pigs have been scalded by the sun afterrun- 
ning in wet clover. Give each of them a good 
washing with fresh buttermilk and repeat the 
treatment as often as seen to be necessary. If 
some of the sores have become infected it will be 
necessary to wash with a solution of coaltar dip 
into which should be poured enough crude oil to 
coat the surface. Give each of the pigs a dose of 
epsom salts in slop and stop feeding corn. Sub- 
stitute slop of milk, wheat middlings, ground 
barley or rye and a little bran and oilmeal. Allow 
plenty of exercise, but keep the pigs out of rank, 
wet green crops 

Congested Udder—We have a three year old 
heifer to be fresh soon. On trying her teats we find 
that pure blood comes when milxed. Her teats are 
purple from her bag to the ends. She‘is fat and in 
good health. What is this trouble and is there 
something to be done for it?—J. B., Kan 

It is quite common to find blood or serum in 
the congested udder of a heifer when near the 
calving period Reduce rich feed and increase 
exercise. Keep the heifer from lying on a cement 
floor or cold, wet ground. Massage the udder 
two or three times a day but do not strip away the 
fluid until the udder becomes more pon tee and 
sensitive. Give her four ounces of Glauber salts in 
water once daily until the bowels respond, but do 
not cause scouring. At night rub warm melted 
lard into the udder 

Tumor—lI have a ninety pound shoat that has 

a lump bigger than my fist underneath the lower 

jaw. This seems to cause no pain and the skin 

looks just the same as any other. I cannot tell 
whether or not there is pus in this lump. Is there 
something I can do for it?—R. 8., Mo 

An abscess may be forming and would be due to 

bruising or infected puncture. Paint the lump with 
tincture of iodine two or three times a wee 
and open it when soft. If the lump does not soften 
and continues to grow, better kill the pig and use 

the meat if found to be free from tuberculosis 
which often causes enlargement of the glands under 
the jaw 

Curb—Can you tell me how to get rid of curb 
on one of my horses legs? He is a ten year old 
gelding and has had no treatment as yet. He has 
been a little lame of late.—D. W., Mont. 

Give the horse a month's rest or more,in a box- 
stall. Several times a day rub firmly downward 
upon the lump with a smooth bit of hardwood or 
a bone and at night swab the part with a mixture 
of one part each of turpentine and tincture of 
iodine and two parts of alcohol 

Diarrhoea—My four months old pig is troubled 
with diarrhoea and has been for two months. She 
eats good and does not seem sick but bloats some 
with gas after eating. I feed grain mixture made of 
forty percent bran, forty percent ground barley, 
and twenty percent tankage and what alralfa 
grass she will eat. [cannotgiveher milk. Please 
advise me about this pig?—O. B., Cal. 

The feed is unsuitable. Bran irritates the bowels 
so that ten percent of it in slop would be enough, 
adding a little oilmeal. Let wheat middlings and 
ground barley form the bulk of slop, make up with 
hot water just thick enough to pour. Give the 
tankage from a self-feeder, not in slop. Give the 
pig a dose of castor oil in milk and then twenty 
grains of subnitrate of bismuth twice daily, in 
any way found most convenient 

Sick Pigs—We have some six weeks old pigs 
that have been sick for a week. The sow also was 
not well and we took the pigs from her. They seem 
to lie down most of the time and after eating they 
switch all over their bodies, walking backward 
and often falling down as tho in a fit. Their 
bowels are very loose. Have been giving a stock 
tonic, red dog middlings, boiled potatoes and 
cornmeal boiled in slop. What can I do for these 
pigs?—F. V., N. J. 

Stop givi medicine. It is quite unnecessary 
and may be doing far more harm than good. Also 
stop giving boiled feed. Allow slop composed of 
milk, wheat middlings, ground barley or rye 
and a little oilmeal. Also allow clover or alfalfa 
hay and make the sow apd pigs take outdoor 
exercise daily 

Choking—What is the best way to treat a cow 
that has gotten something lodged in her throat? 
In this case it is a cull apple. 2. What is the best 
thing to feed a cow that is a delieate eater and 
does not seem to be in as good condition as she 
should be? I note that her manure is dry and 
hard.—E. E., Wash. 

Two or three ounces of raw linseed oil should be 
given. Then try to remove the lodged object by 


reached and does not pass downward with rubbing 
and frequent doses of oil, pass an oiled rope or 
rubber hose into the gullet and by that means try 


should be tapped with a trocar and canu 
up in the left flank. 2. Feed mashes of ground 
co wheat bran, oilmeal, hot water and molasses. 

Iso feed roots or silage and sound clover or alfalfa 
hey; Better have the cow tested with tuberculin 





Lightning proof— 


Roofing Products e, 7 


passing the hand into the mouth while an attendant For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
presses it toward the throat. f it cannot be roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO -KrrsTone Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- ~«¢ 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding. Cul- , 
in 36 pantie dewnwerd 1 i verts, Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. 
to press it gently downward until it passes into] For fine residences and public buildings KEYsTONF COPPER STEEL 
the stomach. If the cow is bloated the paunch | Roofing Tin Plates are unexcell 

Re high | below regular brands. 


. Look for the Keystone added 
Send for our “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Is Every Animal 
At Its Best? 


Don’t let your stock lose their 
Summer’s gain through November 
neglect. Your animals are now 
roing on dry feed—hay and grain. 

It's a big change from the succulent, 
nutritious grasses of summer pastures 
which supply the needed laxatives and 
tonics. 

Keep your ani- 
mals’ bowels open 
and regular—drive 
out the worms— 
keep their blood 
rich and keep their 
digestion good by 
feeding regularly 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Don’t allow your stock to “get off feed” 
and in a run-down condition. 


Condition your eows for calving by 
feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before 
freshing. Then feed it regularly to in- 
crease the flow of milk. It lengthens 
the milking period. 

Buy Stock Tonic according to the size 
of your herd. Get from your dealer two 
ounds for each average hog, five pounds 
or each horse, cow or steer, to start with, 
feed as directed and then watch results. 


Why Pay the Peddler 
ice My Price? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an 
honest price from a respansible dealer 

in your own town who 
guarantees it, and who 
refunds your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 
100-1b. Drum, $7.50 








Except in the far West. South 
and Canada. 


Smaller packages in proportion, 
DR.HESS & CLARK 


Dr. Hess Po 
Ashland, Ohio PAN-A-CE- 


Will Start Your 


GULSERT HESS. MD D.Y & 





Dr-Hess Instant Louse] pote ar ties 


Killer Kills Lice Hens to Laying 
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as she may have tuberculosis, 
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THE REAL MEASURE OF A COW 


| The Kind That Make and the Kind That Break 


By R. F. CRIPPS 


re milking a cow, over seven hundred times in a year, for 

fun of doing it. I read the other day, that on the average 

farm in the United States somebody was actually wasting 
ty-seven and two-tenths days every year milking cows that 
returned no profit. Now that was aneye opener. I decided that 
it was time we all learned the difference between cows, good 
( s, and the plain old “caow.” It is surprising how many 
hings there are to consider, when you start to study cows. 
Statistics tell us that there are 7,000,000 unprofitable cows in 
I found I had a few of that number 


1 WONDER how many farmers in the middle west, today, 


l'nited States today. 
mvself Maybe you have. 
Ihe farm is really a factory, according to one of our best farm 
specialists, and in this factory there is no more profitable ma- 
nur than a good cow. There are two phases to the cow’s 


ssion in the world. Production is one; reproduction is the 
ther. To carry out these functions she must eat, breathe, her 
blood must circulate and she must yield butterfat and milk. 
All this is her “job.” If she is to make a success of her job, there 
are certain external points which you can recognize, that will 
you enlightenment, as to her ability and her likelihood of 
When you go to buy an implement, you study its 
make up. You compare machines to see which has the more 
points in its favor for the work it has to do. You study the 
working parts. Do you do this when you go to buy a cow? Or 
do you just go and give her a glance or two and decide that she 
is pretty good looking and take her off home with you? I have 


give 


success 


heard men say that 
buying a cow was 
like getting maf©r- 
ried You had to 
take the cow on 
faith and hope that 
she would make 
good. But let me 
give you these 
pointers. 

There are five 
points to consider, 
when you buy a 
cow. These are 
constitution, capac- 
ity, nervous tem- 
perament, blood 


circulation, and 
If all these 
present 
cow 18 
care 


one 


ability. 
points are 
nd the 
proper 
itment, 


given 
und tre 
can ifely ¢ 


the cow being high- 


ount on 


roductive. 
R mber all of 
ist be pres- 
Sometimes 
ry to breed Select cow wit} } 
for ability 
» bring 
ther points Soon they find that even tho the cow may 
mally, for a short time, she lacks the strength to con- 
production, for a long period. Some of them die. 
Or { them revert to a state ol unprofitableness. 
ups the breeder has not considered capacity. As long as 
may draw upon the stored up tissues of the body, she 
have become exhausted, the animal 


uct b it when the y 
pable of consuming sufficient food, to continue 
production. Even a good feeder is apt to find trouble 
pe of cow. She freshens and he gradually.increases 
! y She responds and reassures the feeder 


ull amount of feed is added. The feeder 
is reaching an unseen limit, and soon 
her weakness is recognized. Just as 

important is 
o the circula- 
tory system. 
Perhaps it is 
developed in 
a way that it 
carries the 
blood to another 
part of the body 
than the udder. 
Such a condition 
existing, there is no 
possibility for the 


} + } 
‘ 


ri i . i 
yveried and 






cow to make a 
heavy milker. The 
cow must pos- 





wide udder attached high behind and carried far forward. 
t not be crowded between the hind legs 


Sess a strong 
constitution 
or she can 
not continue 
to produce 
and reproduce. 
This is a strain 
upon the sys- 
tem, and if there 
is not a strong 
constitution be- 
hind it, failure 
isimminent. Do 
not overlook the 
nervous temper- 
ament. If this is lacking, there will be neither heavy production 
nor persistency. 

Now let us study constitution for a little while. Professor 
Eckles of Minnesota once stated that a registered Holstein cow 
produced under his supervision, 18,405 pounds of milk, which 
was equal to the entire carcasses of four large steers in food 
value. To produce the amount of human food which a really 
good cow does, year after year, is an achievement worthy of our 
It demands vitality. The cow’s strength 






highest _—_. 
depends largely upon the amount of pure air that enters the 
body. We know from the study of the human body in physiol- 


ogy, that oxygen 

urifies the blood. 
‘herefore it is to be 
desired that a large 
amount of pure air 
enters the cow's 
body. We must 
consider the nos- 
trils, the trachea 
and the windpipe. 
If these channels 
are small, the 
amount of air en- 
tering the body will 
be less than in the 
cow in which these 
parts are well de- 
veloped. Now, 
hater the tho- 
rax. Here are lo- 
cated the heart and 
lungs. If the chest 
is narrow and shal- 
low there can not be 
yroper heart and 
ean development. 
Remember that 
depth of chest in a 
dairy cow is more 
important than 
breadth. 

The eyes should 
be bright, alert and prominent, without the least tendency to- 
ward sluggishness and the horns should be large at the base 
and taper to a point, rather than being almost as large at the 
tip as at the base as is so often seen. 

Now, for capacity. It is a well known fact among dairymen, 
that sixty percent of all a cow eats is required for her bodily 
upkeep. One can readily see, that the greater the capacity of 
the cow the greater will be the amount of return from the other 
forty percent. Let us be sure that we understand what is meant 
by capacity. This refers to the amount of food a cow can eat 
and digest in a given time. A large mouth indicates a good feed- 
er. Masticacion is the first step in digéstion and must be well 
performed. For this reason, wel! developed jaws of good width 
and depth are desirable. Then capacity demands a roomy space 
for the storing of food and the process of digestion. There must 
be good length from the shoulder to the hip bone. The ribs 
must be broad, flat and well-sprung. But do not consider 
length before the other points. There are long, slab-sided cows, 
with shallow ribs that never make producers, while there are 
many short bodied cows that are broad and deep, that make 
very satisfactory records. When we are convinced that we 
have plenty of room for storing and digesting the food, we must 
know that these functions are working properly. A cow with a 
good digestion has a soft pliable hide, even elastic. The cow 
with poor digestion, has a hard, rough, stiff hide, tightly drawn 
over her frame. The power of digestion should receive our care- 
ful consideration. 

Just here I would like to mention a little experience with a 
cow in my own herd in Indiana. She was always rough, wiry, 
and ragged looking. She had a splendid (Continued on page 108 
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Interchangeable 
Bearings 

The use of die cast, removable 
bearings makes it possible for 
the owner to remove the old 
bearings, when worn, and re- 
place t them with new ones. In 
order to use the die cast bear- 
ings, however, it becomes neces- 
sary to machine the entire sur- 
face of that part of the main 
frame which supports the bear- 
ings, requiring six machine oper- 
ations, and while this is the most 
expensive method it makes pos- 
sible the use of the very best bear- 
ings known to engineering 
science. A gas engine can be no 
better, regardless of the price, 
than the materials and work- 
manship used in its construction. 

Interchangeable bearings form only 


one of the many big features which 
make Hercules Engines superior. 





AREAL ENGINE 





Send for Hercules catalog and name of Hercules 
dealer in your community. 


THE HERCULES GAS ENGINE CO. 


100 Hercules Avenue 


EVANSVILLE 
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HERCULES 





When you buy a farm en- 
gine you expect power that 
will relieve you of the most 


work at the least cost. You 
want power that will not fail you at a 
time you need it most. For all the 
power jobs about the farm, such as 
your water pumping system, feed 
grinder, butter churn, cream separator, 
wash machine, etc., the dependable 


HERCULES 


meets every demand. Built especially 
for farm work, by farm engine experts. 
No other engine gives the farmer more 
service for his money than the Hercules, 
or is more simple, easier to handle, more 
dependable and economical. This is 
being proved every day in the year on 
almost three hundred thousand farms in 
every part of the continent. 

No matter what your farm power 
needs, you owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate the Hercules. Made in all practical 
sizes—114 to 12 H. P.—gasoline and 


kerosene. 


Write now. 


INDIANA 
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I o-called half and half system of 
farms is recommended by 
division of the 
of Agriculture, 





iry 


renting d 
| management 


| | States Department 
riy applicable to dairy regions 
which they made on one 
red and forty-three farms in Greene 


! Wisconsin and Kane county, Illi- 
is, where dairying is a comparatively 


ve developed, and profitable In- 

try hey found that it was most| 
isfactory. Undef this system, generally 
speaking, the landlord furnishes the land, 
buildings, the greater part of the feed 
und fertilizer and half the productive 
ck On the other hand, the tenant 
irmnishes horses, machinery, half of the 
productive stock, part of the feed and 


ometimes part of the fertilizer. All stock 
is usually fed from the grain and hay 
owned in common. When a feed of any 
kind is bought its cost is shared equally | 
etween landlord and tenant. In the 
most cases each party pays the taxes on 
ull property owned by them. This in-| 
cludes the farm road tax, altho in some | 
cases in the central west, all of the farm | 
road tax is worked out by the tenant. | 

Poultry sometimes an exception, | 
owned exclusively by the tenant and he 
gets the proceeds therefrom. Aside from 
this, each party receives half the proceeds 
of farm sales of all products. In these 
recent studies, the length of lease ranges 
from one to five years. In the Wisconsin 
section seventy-six percent of the leases 
were for only one year, none being for a 
longer period than three years. In the 
Illinois district sixty-three percent of the 
leases were for one year. In Wisconsin 
thirty-five percent and in Illinois twenty- 
seven percent of the leases were verbal. | 
These were mainly dairy farms—seventy- 
five percent of the farm’s income of the 
farms of the Wisconsin group and eighty- | 
five percent of those in the Illinois group 
being from dairy cattle and dairy rod 
ucts. The farmers seem to prefer to raise 
their cows instead of buying them and| 
on over half of the farms there were| 
purebred Holstein sires. In Wisconsin, | 
twenty-one and five-tenths percent of the | 


1s 


cows were home raised heifers and be- 
eame fresh during the year, while in 
Illinois eight percent of the cows were | 
home raised heifers with first calves 


Eighteen and nine-tenths percent of the 


herds in Wisconsin were discarded or sold 
us dairy cows while in Illinois twenty- 
seven and six-tenths of the herds were 
discarded indicating that these are dairy | 
cow purchasing regions. 

In some sections, dairy farms were | 
hare rented on the third system, landlord 
ipplying everything but man power, 


hich is fu¥nished by the tenant and get- 
f the sales of all products 

yne-third. 
way 
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ided im the mm 
COWS AND CREAMERIES GO TO-| 
GETHER 


tenant rece 


rl promoter who was so 

cesslu number of years ago in in- 

mers to build and equip cream- 

ies that did not have enough 

make the operation of suc h 

is still working at the | 

game. Professor Frandsen of | 

ays that nearly every week 

elve a request from someone 

ing urged to go into a butter- 

ing venture in a locality that is not 

tor it These sharks whose game it 

sell equipment are found in nearly 

every part of the country, but they 

flourish and grow ranker in localities where 
dairying is just taking hold, 
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Carbide Gas Lights 24-Hour Shifts 
—Cooks Your Dinner 


—lIrons Your Clothes 


HE. same brilliant powerful white light 
that makes continuous construction work 
possible in subways, tunnels and mines 


(such as the gigantic Catskill Water Supply System, 

the Panama Canal, and the N. Y. Subway) 
is already lighting over 250,000 country 
homes, besides su; plying gas for the cooking 
stoves and for the sad irons that take the 
sadness out of ironing day. 


Wherever machinery breaks, Carbide 
Gas is welding the parts together —on rail- 
roads, in shipyards, factories and plants — 
big and little—all over the world. 


The story of Carbide reads like a story 
out of the Arabian Nights—of miracles ac- 
complished between sleeping and waking. 


If you wish to read it, 


—-- 


UNION CARBIDE 


30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

















| 





People’s Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


write for free booklet 


SALES COMPANY 


Kohl Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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} AGENTS 
$9.00 
DAILY 


Introducing New Wonderful Invention that 
keeps cows from kicking or switching tail 


CONNELL SHACKLE CO., 
Hoquiam, Washington. 


When answering advertisements 
please mention Successful Farming. 


Samples Free 








She’s 
Not a Mooley 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for circular. 


M. T. Phillips, Box 101, Pomeroy, Pa 


ALL MATTERS RE- 

ATEN CEIVE THE BEST PER- 

SONAL ATTENTION 

If you have an invention you wish to patent, 

write me, and I will send you at once all neces- 
sary information free. 

T. WALTER FOWLER, JR. 
805 G. Street Washington, D.C 


No! 




















Needless to say, an unsuccessful cream- 
ery gives a setback to the industry that 
cannot be overcome in many years. The 
impression gets round the neighborhood 
that dairying isn’t profitable. The cow 
gets the blame that belongs to the crooked 
promoter and the men who didn’t back up 
their judgment with the right kind of 
information. 

Farmers in sparsely settled regions and 
in regions where the cows are not con- 
spicuous, will find it better business to 
sell cream to the centralizers than to take 
a flyer in a cooperative creamery. But 
there are simple tests to apply that will 
remove all doubt about the advisability 
of starting one. The farmers of the 
neighborhood must be enthusiastic for 
the venture and the product from at 
least six hundred cows ought to be a sure 
thing to start with. 

But it isn’t always the promoter with 
well buttered words who is responsible 
for starting and fostering sentiment for a 
new creamery where it would be a failure. 
A farmer told me the other day that he 
and a few others had been talking about 
starting a creamery because they thought 
the big creamery that was taking the 
product of their cows was not giving them 
a square deal. He said they were being 
stung several percent on the test right 
along. 

Crooked cream tests are not so common 
as they once were, but possibly these men 
are not getting what is coming to them. 
They can have tests made where there 
would be no question as to their accuracy 
and find out. Starting a creamery prob- 
ably would overcome this difficulty if it 
exists, but it would bring along a bigger 
one. Sometimes it is necessary to ampu- 
tate an arm because of a sore finger, but 
usually there is a way to save the whole 
business, including the finger.—C. E. G. 


THE FOLLY OF FIRING STRAW 


Continued from page 9 


and does the work better,” so one can 
think of the straw spreader. For the short- 
lease tenant farmer the landlord should 
buy the spreader, but for the tenant, over 
long periods this implement is by no means 
a “blue sky’’ purchase. 

General observation warrants the wider 
use of straw, especially as a top dressing. 
Putting it back on the soil is the basis of 
prosperity whose secret is not hard to find. 
Thrift and increasing welfare follow the 
man whose straw is carefully returned to 
the field, while rotting straw stacks are 
millstones to drown the negligent farmer 
in the sea of business failure. Our limping 
attitude toward the use of straw must be 
strengthened. Conservation of waste for 
national reasons is philanthropy, but direct 
use for personal profit is good business 
judgment. When it becomes general 
knowledge that the wheat crop can be in- 
creased by four bushels or even nine bush- 
els per acre by a straw top dressing as has 
been the experience of farmers in Kansas 
and Illinois, straw will no longer accum- 
ulate in rotting stack bottoms, or be 
burned as a bonfire. With fullest appreci- 
ation of its fertilizer value, we shall return 
it to the soil, reap bigger crops and sin no 
more against the land by robbing rather 
than maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

BOOK REVIEW 

The Story of Milk, by J. C. Frederiksen 
-This very complete and interesting dis- 
cussion treats of the subject from both the 
production, manufacture and consump- 
tion standpoint of milk and its products. 
It has much information for the farmer, 
dairymian and housewife and is one of the 
clearest and most concise treatments of 
the subject we have seen. Price $1.50. 





Over four hundred firms tell you about 
their goods in our advertising columns. 
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DE LAVAL 


the world’s standard 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
There are more De Lavals 


in actual use than of all 
other makes combined. 


A De Laval purchased 
now will pay for itself by 


Ask nearest agent 
for a demonstra- 
tion — ask nearest 


office for his name 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


Will 
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growth. 
digestion. 


milk. First—because it is cheaper. 
cause calves thrive on it. 


You can use Blatchford’s Calf Meal with every 


assurance of satisfaction with the results, 


mame of a nearby dealer who can supp 


(in business over 119 years) 


Upon thousands of farms it is considered abso- 
lutely essential to proper and profitable calf raising, 
and for two reasons is invariably fed in place of 
Second — be- 


Get it at your dealers, If your local dealer is not 
stocked, write us and we will gladly send = the 
y you, 


Blatchford Calf Meal Company dept. 3528 
Waukegan, IIL. 


Raise Your Calves on 
Blatchtordy 


Fo over 39 years Blatchford’s Calf Meal has 
helped farmers and dairymen of the United 
States, to save both milk and money in the raising 

of good, healthy, thrifty calves, 


Blatchtfords 
Calf Meal 


The Original Milk-Substitute 
S & ~ is the only milk-substitute containing all 


the elements necessary for rapid and healthy 
It is thoroughly cooked and prepared for 





































mention Successful Farming. 











PROFITABLE FARM BUTTER BUSI- 
NESS 

I know of a “one-man” dairy farm 

tuated within four miles of three small 

creameries, and within thirty miles, 

rail haul, of a large centralized creamery 

il trucks picking up milk for the 


™ eT 


local creameries, charging for the service | 


fifteen cents a hundred pounds, pass the 
farm daily 
the creameries, yet this 
doesn’t. It chooses to make farm butter. 
And it believes there is so much additional 
profit in farm butter that if conditions 
compelled sale of milk to the creamery, 
there to be manufactured into creamery 
butter, this farm would go out of dairying. 

The farm is run by an elderly couple 


milk to 


who have farmed all their lives. When 
the children were at home—and they had 
a big crop of boys and girls, eight—these 


people operated big farms. Now, getting 

into old age, they run a small farm and 

’ make it pay them the maximum. They 

; calculate soclosely that [have never ques- 
tioned for a moment the wisdom of the 
dairy management. The wife is an excep- 
tionally fine butter-maker. They have 
an excellent home market, a small city, 
in which to retail butter. They keep few 
cows, but first-class milkers. With what 
they have, the whole policy of these people 
is to make the very most. 

Straight thru the past summer, these 
people sold their farm-made butter for 
sixty cents a pound cash. They delivered 
it Saturday afternoon of each week to a 
string of regular customers, on the oc- 
casion of the weekly drive to town to 

trade.’ During this period creamery 
butter was selling at sixty-five cents or 

reabouts 
In butter-making, the creamery is the 
dominant institution, and always will be. 
Besides making butter of high uniform 
lity, and m irketing it advantageously, 
in the aggregate an enormous 
of labor. There can be no ques- 
t there was a huge economic waste 
of 


the 


Farmers all around sell their | 
farm | 
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| tion of raw material, milk or cream, from 


farm to creamery. 

We have here, it is evident, a complex- 
ity of charges which must be added to the 
price paid the farmer for the raw material 
to make, finally, the retail price. And 
while the creamery butter traffic is carried 


}on efficiently and with low margins in 


general, the sum total of these charges 
inevitably is sizeable. 

Take the one item of transportation, 
the price of which has increased so rapidly 
the past two years. In the case of a 
centralized creamery, drawing supplies 
from several states and distributing a 
manufactured product thru half the nation 
the raw cream is often transported several 
miles to a shipping point, then carried 
hundreds of miles by rail. The finished 
product, likely enough, travels a thousand 
miles or more to reach the retailer's 
shelves. And then, there still remains 
delivery to the consumer, a service for 
which the retailer must charge in his 
price. 

So there are other places than the 
isolated farm, far from creamery or ship- 
ping point, where the manufacture of 
dairy butter is economically sound. And 
one such place is a farm on a collection 
route and near creameries which has a 
first-class small city for a market—and a 
first-class buttermaker in the home. This 
farm, by eliminating all the charges ac- 
companying the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and final sale of creamery butter— 
delivering the farm-made butter straight 
to the ultimate consumer—can, under 
present conditions, make sufficient extra 
profit to justify the additional labor. 

That is how the farm buttermakers near 
town with whom I’m acquainted turn the 
trick. Delivery doesn’t take long on 
Saturdays because they are going to town 
anyway. They have a telephone, and use 
it to the limit in connection with the butter 
business. They urge customers to call 
them on the telephone whenever by so 
doing they can better the service. They 
have built up a farm-butter-direct busi- 
ness which they believe is permanently 
profitable.—J. B. 


WATER COOLED MILK IN WINTER 

There is a general tendency on the part 
of all dairymen to cease cooling the milk 
during the late autumn, winter and early 
spring months. They generally consider 
the temperature during the nights of these 
periods of the year, eool enough to bring 
the temperature of the milk down and it 
is thought all that is necessary is to allow 
the cans of milk to stand out in the open 
air. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that air is a poor conductor and a warm 
can of milk will remain warm for a long 
time even with the outside temperature 
down to freezing. Find out for yourself. 
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Put a can-of milk at eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit whieh is about ‘ termpera- 
ture at which it is drawn, in a refrigerator 
at thirty-two degrees. Even if you stir it 
vigorously at intervals of twenty minutes, 
it will remain warm approximately eight 
hours, at least it will be nearly that long 
before the temperature is reduced to fifty 
degrees. In this length of time, consider- 
able bacterial growth can be started, es- 
pecially during’ the nights when the 
temperature does not go below freezing, 
Clean milk which is cooled to between 
fifty and sixty degrees, will keep from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, perfectly 
sweet and low in acid. Milk which has 
not been cooled below seventy degrees 
must be exceptionally clean, if it remains 
sweet and low in acid as long as fifteen to 
eighteen hours. Milk which is cooled 
immediately after drawing to below fifty 
degrees will remain sweet for forty-eight 
hours or more without any difficulty. A 
can of dirty milk cooled to and held at 
fifty-five degrees may sour more quickly 
than will a can of clean milk held at 
seventy degrees or even a little higher. 
If your milk is drawn from clean cows by 
clean milkers into clean scalded, utensi 
and then cooled at once, you will have no 
difficulty with the quality of cream whieh 
you deliver to the creamery or the quality 
of the butter which you make. 


.PACK BUTTER FOR WINTER 

With butter selling at sixty cents a 

und or better now, and with prospects 
or a much higher price during the winter 
if it ean be obtained at all, the farmer who 
produces even a small amount, can well 
afford to pack it for winter. In many 
sections, farmers found it impossible to 
obtain butter for any price during the past 
winter. 

It is very essential that more than the 
usual amount of care be taken in the 
making of butter, and that all utensils 
be thoroly sterilized. Only pure, fresh 
cream should be used in making butter for 
yvacking. Heat the cream to one hundred 
forty-five degrees Fahrenheit and hold it 
there for thirty minutes. This can be déne 
by setting the cream can in a wash boiler 
and heating the water to the desired 
temperature. After holding it there for 
one-half hour, cool as soon as possible to 
sixty degrees or lower. This can be quick- 
ened by frequent stirring, care being takew 
to avoid churning the fat globules. 

Before churning add a sour milk starter. 
Thirty-five to forty minutes should bring 
butter. Draw off the buttermilk and wash 
the butter by adding the same amount of 
water. If necessary repeat the washing 
until all of the buttermilk is removed. 
Then salt and work in the usual manner. 

One of two methods may be used in 
packing. Either the butter may be packed 








in a sterilized earthen jar or it may be 
packed in a brine. By the first method, 
place a sterilized white cloth over the 
top next te the butter after it has been 
placed in the jar. Cover the cloth with a 
layer of salt one-eighth inch thick.’ The 
cloth will remove easier when desired if 
it is made largeenough so that the edges 

will stick up two inches around the 
side of the jar. If the brine 

method is used cut the butter 
into one pound prints and 
wrap in clean, parchment pa- 
per, tying the parchment on 
so that it cannot become 
misplaced. Immerse the 
pound prints in a brine sol- 
ution containing 1 pound 
of salt to 4 pounds of 
water, weighting the butter 
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ins on a Waukesha county, Wisconsin, farm 
the dairy business a leader among farm enterprises 


down in the solution 
with a sterile dish 
and brick. More 
brine will have to be 
added from time 

—_ to time as it evap- 
orates. 
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Great Belgian Melotte 


Jules Melotte—“The Edison of Europe”"—has won for 
Belgium a world-wide reputation for perfect skimming 
methods. Belgium, the greatest dairy country—whose 
farms average less than six acres apiece—saves every 
atom. Waste is unknown. 


Jules Melotte has made more valuable cream separator 
patents than probably all other inventors together! These 
wonderful patents, including the Self-Balancing Bowl, 
he has combined in his great Belgian Melotte Separator, 
winner of 264 International Grand Prizes. No other 
separator in the world is like the famous Belgian Melotte! 


264 International 


The Melotte has won 
every important Eu- 
ropean contest the 
last sixteen years. It 
is Europe’s'— the 
world’s — greatest 
separator. In Eng- 
lend, for example, 
where over a dozen 
cream separators are 
made; 55 per cent in 
use today are Bel- 
gian Melottes! 


Spins 25 Minutes 
We guarantee the 
600 Ib. capacity Me- 
lotte turns easier 
than any other sepa- 
rator of 300 Ib. capa- 
city. Runs so easily, 
bow! spins 25 min- 
utes after you stop 
cranking unless 
you apply brake. 
No other separator 
needs a brake. 











NO MONEY DOWN-—=30 Days’ Free Trial— 


then, if satisfied, only $7.50 and a few monthly payments— 
AND—the wonderful Belgian Melotte Cream Separator is yours. 
Write today for catalog—it tells all. Before you buy any separator, we 
want you to TRY—at our expense—this prize-winning separator of all 
Europe. We want you to use it as if it were your own. Put it to every 
test. Then, after 30 days, return it if you choose, We will pay freight 
both ways—the trial won’t cost you a cent. 


No Money Down 


. Before you pay any money we want you to prove /for 
ty yourself just what the Melotte will do. Use it for 30 days. See how 
y easily it operates. See how easily it is kept clean and sanitary. Note 
the simplicity—the durability. Test the Sey. Balancing Bowl. Learn 
why the bowl can’t vibrate or get 
out of balance—why it can’t remix 
cream with milk — why it is the 
recognized world’s closest skimming 
device. Compare Mr. Melotte’s great 
separator with all others. Do this: 
Get them ALL on trial. Test the 
Melotte side by side with every other 
separator. See which works the eas- 
iest — which is most profitable— 
which operates at least expense— 
which is most sanitary and easiest 
toclean. Then, take your skim milk toa quickly cost 
creamery—let prove which separa- you more mon- 


* 
elgian tor skims the cleanest! We welcome ey in cream 
such a test! Mail coupon at once—get waste than the 


tor full details. price of your 


separator. U.S. Gov't. Bulle- 
Ea tin No. 201 says that a per- 
Payments! 


fectly true motion of the 
If, after 30 days’ trial, you are 





What Go 
U. s. 

Gov't. 
Says 


separator's 
bowl will 


bow! is absolutely neces- 
sary. The bow! is the vifal 
part of any separator—the 
part where the cream sepa- 
ration takes place. 


Self-Balancing 


gua’antee—a 
stronger than that given 
with any other separato 








CAUTION! 


ee fy Ly wy oy 
in Belgium, t ° - 
rator may soon be advanced. We earnestly 
you to mail the coupon at once. This 
will not Ateate yee in any way. but 2s 
it at resent price f 
protect you you decide to Ret, & Melotte. 
Don’t wait—send the coupon ow. 














convinced—as we know you will be— 
that Mr. Melotte has the best cream 
separator on the market; that it will 
get more cream and bigger profits; 
that it will wear longer, work easier 
and give greater satisfaction than 
any other separator—send only $7.50. 
Balance in small —y y payments. 
confidence 


Our easy show O 
in the M Melotte! 


Yoa can pay for it right from 
your increased profits! Let the 
Melotte pay for itself while it works 
for you! Get full particulars. Write 
or send the coupon at once, 


Bowl 


Jules Meilotte — with his wonder- 
ful, patented Self- Balancing 
bowl—has solved the problem of 
perfect skimming. The Melotte 
bowl is the ONLY ball-bearing 
separator bow! It CANNOT 
vibrate. It hangs down from @ 
single ball-bearing and spins like 
a top. Can’t get out of balance 
—can’t cause currents in the 
cream—can’t remix cream with 
milk. It is simple — durable — 
FOOL-PROOF. 








Tye alate Soper * Valuable Books FREE! 


Dept 3828, , ZIM. SL chica *» 


With: ation ox cost tp me. 


be vf baw ee Debrving 
Reeaastes Catalog and details Alag intent ay 
monthly payment, po-money-down offer. 


in, 


‘e 
% 


“Profitable Dairying,” a valuable 88-page book on dairying, is the work of 
*%  B.H. Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy School Agricultural College, and K. L. Hatch, 

% Winnebago County Agricultural School, Winneconne, Wis. 
tising. A real, practical, common sense treatise, telling everything about cows 


Contains no adver- 





% and dairying—how to feed and care for dairy cattle—how to make more money 


% out of your cows. Every farmer seowks have this beck, Sens Soa poetnes 
% with our Melotte which gi full stor: etree t the M 
*, and its inventor, Jules «Get these books FREE. Mail the. pd OW! 


“., THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, [0:5 Manscer 


U. S. Manager 
‘e, Dept. 3528 —2843 West 19th Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 











WHAT IS MILK? 


In order to have a definite basis and 
guide upon which the enforcement of the 
Food and Drug Act can be brought about, 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture have 
defined milk and cream and given stand- 
ards which they must keep Milk is de- 
fined as the whole, fresh, clean, lacteal 
secretion obtained by the complete milk- 
ing of one or more healthy cows, properly 
fed and kept, excluding that obtained 
within fifteen days before and five days 
after calving or such longer period as may 
be necessary to render the milk practically 
colostrum free 

Pasteurized milk is milk that has been 
heated to a temperature not lower than 
one hundred forty-five degrees Fahrenheit 
for not less than thirty minutes. Unless 
it is bottled hot it is promptly cooled to 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit or lower 

Skimmed milk is milk from which 
practically all of the milk fat has been 
removed 

Buttermilk is the product that re- 
mains when butter is removed from milk 
or cream, sweet or sour, in the process of 
churning. It contains not less than eight 
and five-tenths percent of milk solids, not 
fat 

Cream, sweet cream, is that portion of 
milk, rich in milk fat, which rises to the 
surface of milk on standing or separated 
from it by centrifugal force. It 1s fresh 
and clean; it contains not less than eight 
percent milk fat and not more than two- 
tenths percent of acid reacting substances 
calculated in terms of lactic acid 

Whipping cream is cream which con- 
tains not less than thirty percent of milk 
fat 

Homogenized milk or homogenized 
cream is milk or cream that has been 
chemically treated in such a manner as to 
alter its physical properties with particular 
reference to the condition and appearance 
of the fat globules 

In drawing up these standards the food 
officials recognize that they will not meet 
all conditions. They realize that the 
composition of milk produced by different 
breeds of dairy cows varies so greatly 
that it is not practicable to fix a standard 
which is applicable to all localities in the 


United States and its territories. It is 
therefore left to the states and municipal 
authorities wherever necessary to adopt 


such standards as their local production 
may warrant 


A PROFITABLE PUREBRED 


“Is there anything in these high-record 
cows?’ queries the skeptic. “T know they 
make big records, but I understand they 
cost a lot to begin with and have to have 
speciai care—such things as three milkings 
1 day, ete. Are they practical, or are they 
just a kind of fancy farming? Maximum 
production doesn’t necessarily mean big- 
gest profits. Every practical farmer 
inderstands that.”’ 

\ Canadian dairyman who breds pure- 
bred Holsteins gives some figures respect- 
ing his cow, Sumner Hill Topsy, which 
bear on this matter. He paid $325 for 
Sumner Hill Topsy—three times as much 

3a good grade animal would have cost at 
the time. He has weighed and tested 
Sumner Hill Topsy’s production for five 


SUCCESS 
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years, the last two in Record of Perform- 
ance work. Her average butterfat test 
for the five years was 3.5 percent. Her 
annual milk production ran from approx- 
imately 12,500 pounds in 1914 to 17,800} 
vunds in 1918, with a total for the five 
urs of 69,842 pounds. | 
The value of the cow’s milk in this | 
period, figures Mr. Agur, was 82,793.60. 
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How Does Your 
Present Separator 
Compare with the 


SHARPLES ? 


AS your present separator from 20 to 

40 troublesome “discs,”’ each of which 

must be washed after every using? 

There are no discs in the Sharples tubular 

bowl—only one small piece—washed in a 
jiffy ! 





Has your present separator a knee-low 
supply tank that eliminates lifting and back- 
strain? Has it an automatic once-a-month 
oiling system? Sharples is the only sepa- 
rator that has. 


Most important of all— 


Can you, with your present separator, turn 
slow if you’re hot and tired, or fast if you’re 
in a hurry, and still get all the butierfat— 
butterfat of always-even density ? 


You cannot answer one or all of these 
questions without proving positively the 
mechanical superiority of the 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


*‘Skims clean at any speed” 





The Pioneer American 
Cream Separator 


Write today to near- 
est office for catalog 
addressing Dept. S 


Over 2,425,000 Sharples 
Separators in daily use 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


There are no substitutes for dairy foods 
DC-103 
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In the same period Sumner 

had five heifer calves and one bull 5 
The bull was sold for $150. Four heifers 
over @ year old are worth $1000, and the 
month-old heifer calf at least $50. So 
Topsy, costing $325, has ates milk 
and offs 


pring to the value 
ly $4,000 in five years. 


She paid, of course, and paid well. 
Against such returns, the higher invest- 
ment and the greater pains taken in care 
would offset very little. Grade Holsteins 
sometimes make equally as good records, 
and when they do are very profitable, but 
there is one respect, the value of the off- 


spring at sale, in which the grade is at 
great disadvantage.—J. B. 


THE DAIRY SHOWS 


No one could attend the world’s two 
greatest dairy shows, the Dairy = 
e 
National Dairy Show at Chicago without = . 
being impressed with the fact that the cow Note These Sale Prices ae 
is indeed the foster mother of the human 
race. Both events were favored this year way Manure Spreader at before-the-war prices. This low 


Congress at Waterloo, Iowa, and 


with ideal weather conditions and : 
followers from all over the continent % —, ye RA t,..4 
— rs many <s Canada and oe actually save when you buy direct from Galloway. 

le the most oi the opportunity. Every- Buy GA 
thing of interest to the dairy farmer pt LLOWAY for QUALITY 
his family was there—prize winning stock, | pore is no other , 
barn and dairy equipment, home con-| with the Galloway attheprice. But the price is not the 
veniences, the various dairy and breed only Feason that you should eonsider the Galloway. Buy 
associations, farm machinery, ete. Edu-| % ee eT eae © geve* 
cational features on the value of dairy Gallows 
sroducts as a food were present on every 


and. 


An impressive addition to the Waterloo G 
event was the first International Belgian] .. 


Horse Show. 


New barns and a judging arena had been | manure 
built to accommodate the horses but these —— 
were crowded the first year. The enthusi- uti land with less effort—iess borse and man 
asm shown in New part of the mo has not] power—than any other method known. 

et taken a back seat in the heart and GET YOUR ORDER IN EAR- 
arbre of the nation. Incidentally, it is Ww rite Today LY for a Gallowa 
worthwhile td know that Iowa alone pro- py final 
duces more purebred Belgian horses than | first served. present 


does the native homeland of the breed. 


An example of what one state can do 
was shown by the record of Minnesota at 
Chicago. Animals out of twelve herds 
won twenty-eight prizes; seven first, five 
seconds, six thirds, four fourths, four 
fifths and five sixths. Minnesota has been 
taking some advanced steps in improving 
the breeding and records of her herds and 


it is shown in such results as these. 


The dairy shows are now permanently 


Hill Tops 


call 


approximate- 
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Here’s your chance to buy a famous Gallo- 
direct-from-the-Factory price will save you much of your 





The Gelloway tow prices are attractive. 
ity t can compare 


n the long run to 
t is the Galloway. 
y Spreaders are built for service. The best 
that money can buy go into them, 


Equipped with New Whirlwind Distributer 


‘ alloway Spreaders now come with this new 

wide spreading greatest spreader im- 

provement in Al i 
~ years. Absolutely pulverizes 





ber t 
features that enable the Galloway Spreader to 


stock won't last | set oe 
today and get the full facta with complete desnrt ~ 
Near by shipping points save you on the freight. 


Wm. Galloway Co. wastess’ Se" 
















located in the best quarters the nation can - ume ns 


offer for any livestock shows. They are 
both conveniently accessible for the dairy 
farmers of the central west—the great 
dairy centers of the nation. Those inter- 
ested in dairy farming cannot do better 
than to make their attendance at these 


places an annual event. 


TENANT REMOVING STRAW 


I wish you woud tell me the law on a 


tenant removing straw. The man from 
whom I rent, seems to think that I am not 
entitled to take the straw from the place 
when I leave. He also says I should not 
make any use of it while I am on the farm. 
‘There was no mention of this in our lease. 
—R. T., Mich. 

Since nothing was said about the straw, 
the tenant’s right to any part of it; or to 
remove it from the place, depends upon the 
nature of the general farming custom 
around your town. That custom should 
be followed in this instance. It will prob- 
ably be found that the custom is that a 
tenant is not entitled to sell or remove 
from the place straw grown on that place, 
unless there is a special agreement to the 
contrary. So far as I am able to ascertain 
this is the general custom thruout the 
country. And when any contract is silent 
on any point, general custom governs. 
But while the tenant remains in possession 
of the place, he should be permitted to 
mabe any reasonable use of the strawsuch 
as ng covering strawbe 
plants, etc, ~ Sd 








DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY 
Makes These Low 
PricesPossible 

















F you want cows that will be a pride to your farm—get Jerseys. 
If you want prize cows of unquestionable, pure-bred 
breed and championship calibre—get Jerseys. 
If you want cows that feed for their 
udder, the profit part of a cow, and 
not for beef and bone— 













the richest average- 
ing 5.373 butterfat. Jerseys thrive 
In any climate, Butter and cheese made 
from Jersey Milk is the world’s finest and 
makes big money for farmers, . 
Write today for “Profitable Facts About Jerseys.” 
The American Jersey Cattle Club, 322-W W 23rd St.,New York,N.Y. 
An institution for the benefit of every Jersey owner 
farms any size and 


FARMING PAYS IN SASKATCHEWAN OHIO FARMS sacs csc 


Land requiresno clearing: bestin the world. catalog. H. H, MASTE AGENT, CANBELDGE, OHIO. 


Also the cheapest. Where timber and FARM LOANS 6 per cent, without com- 
iri ri particulars mission, 33 years time, fa- 
prairie meet. Write for ” ve vorable tions. Write for name of nearest agent 













ve over 400 











SCANDINAVIAN ~- CANADIAN LAND CO,., | Liacoin Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoin. Nebr. 
613 PHOENIX BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING IN 
LIVESTOCK 
E had no money when he started 
out to raise livestock, and now his 
farm alone is worth $15,000, in 
addition to a herd of high pedigreed 
cattle which he is unwilling to sell, al- 
most without regard as to how high the 
bidding may run. All this was achieved 
thru some simple methods in about ten 
years time by a young farmer in Macomb 
county, Michigan. John Rinke, made 
this remarkable record while still in his 
thirtues Perhaps other raisers of stock 
may be able to furnish a record as unustal, 
but certainly they are rare. 

When Rinke started out, he was green 
us a “kid,” at whom the neighbors pooh- 
me »ohed when he started into stock raising. 
He managed to scrape up $200 and to 
borrow some; then he 
bought good foundation 





fame and excellence of his herd. 
Talk about million dollar bulls, does 


'not phase John Rinke’s complacency, be- 


cause Rinke has a bull which he will not 
sell, no matter how high the price. “It 


| is absolutely not for sale,” he emphasizes. 


He has plenty of money so he need not 
worry about getting a lot of surplus 
wealth to bother with. Flint Maple Crest 
Butter Boy, the four-year-old Holstein 
bull, which heads the Rinke herd, may 
not be the best bull in the world, but he 
certainly is a wonder to look at. At least 
that is what the judges at the Michigan 
State Fair decided when they awarded him 
the silver cup, first prize in the grand 
champion contest. 

The secrets of John Rinke’s success 
are few and simple. The extent of this 
good fortune which has started to come 





Mr. Rinke’s office in his farm home—of 
course, he ‘keeps ledgers and other regular 
business methods in his farm work. 

Hard work, is one of the fundamentals 
in all real successes, and that was especi- 
ally true in Rinke’s case. 

Raperviaion of the herd by the owner 
himself, instead of delegating it to boys 
or hired help, is another point that Me. 
Rinke has always insisted upon. 

Study of all available reading matter, 
both yearbooks and periodical papers and 
magazines, is one thing made evident by 
a look along the bookshelves in the Rinke 
office. The books show many corners 
rubbed off from much thumbing. Study 
of the subject included talking stock rais- 
ing with everyone he met, Letening to 
lectures upon it, reading it in the papers 
and dreaming it at night. Investing only 

in small additions to the 
herd at a time—that 





(Sl 


Holsteins. The few 
hundred dollars spent 
in those days for a cow 
or bull was considered 
by many farmers as 


oney burned by a fool. 
But that was before the 
scrub sire was known to 
be a free boarder, prov- 
gance in the 


A 


cially Rinke got 
ths ha-ha from acquaint- 
when he paid good 

nev for Belle DeKol 
Lo tha, in 1912, be- 
Belle was already 


ten vears old. tut she 
[ presented the Rinke 
n 1 with four heifer 


hree bull calves 

that day, some of 

cf have sold ior 
vo fortunes. One 
daugater produces over 
hundred pounds of 

ver day, while Old 


Belle herself, now six- 
irs old, has pro- 

1 15,157 pounds of 

in the last six 


ind is bettering 
rd each season. 
young larmer 
1 mighty hard, 











ad winter. 

Many an evening he 

I l old kerosene 

} » late at night while 

e the blue books 

i edigrees nd the 

b nd white herd 

bo-ks Also he sub- 
ved for all current | 

literature on breeding of 

cath He ke pt himself 

d n the news 

] ittle, atte ded 

( i shows and ex- 


I it und lecture 8, and 
f the time gave 


and below three years later, 
and the ration was unbalanced. 

containing 131 pounds butterfat. 
ne | cow produced 5558 pounds of milk and 245 pounds of butterfat. 
wa une 4 An increase of 2816 pounds of milk and 114 pounds of fat, or 
103% in milk and 87% in fat. The change was brought about by 
liberal feeding of a balanced ration. 


BEFORE AND AFTER FEED WAS STINTED | 





These pictures are of the same animal, above at four years of age 
At four she was stinted in her feed 
That year she gave 2742 pounds 

When seven years old, the same 





is another secret, which 
many beginners over- 
Often a farmer 
will borrow heavily or 
invest heavily of his own 
resources in order to 
start out with a large 
herd, or with several 
foundation cattle. Al- 
tho some successes occur 
this way, many disasters 
have also resulted. It is 
far better to learn a 
little at a time, Mr. 
Rinke thinks, than itis to 
rush in before years 
experience lie behind 
the investor. 

“Well, I mix up my 
own feed, usually,” ex- 

lained Mr. Rinke, with 

is radiant grin, when 
pressed to give explana- 
tions of his success. “Of 
course, some commercial 
feed is o. k., but with my 
purebreds I like to have 
the diet fixed as care- 
fully as some mothers 
would want for their 
babes. I don’t ube 
cottonseed feed, except 
of course, for short term 
tests,” and he laughed, 
showing his teeth, as he 
went on to explain some 
of the “‘secrets’’ exposed 
above. 

“The big factor, as 
most farmers know, is to 
get the right founda- 
tion stock. [ was mighty 
particular and looked 
everywhere, taking my 
time, so as not to get 
fooled. Finally I bought. 
I wasn’t so particular 

about pedigree as about 
cow. It’s cow that 
counts first, and pedi- 
gree second. 











personal care and 
hgent ittention to 
wn growing herd. 
ert in his particular work. Neighbors 
little began to change their idea 

Red’ as they named Rinke, because 
opper colored hair; and they 

k raising. This respect has grown 
bank account and with the 


take his advice as worth something | 


He became an, at last after years of oe and strug- 
gles, can be measured by the big ~~ 
account, the herd and the farm. Fifty 


ribbons, prizes at various fairs and ex- 
hibits in the Middle West attest to the 


excellence of the stock. Moreover several 
silver cups, awarded for first prizes at 


state fairs, line the top of the desk in 





“Now, I didn’t have 
much to invest, even 
after years of awful hard work, and I 
couldn't buy more than one or two at a 
time. But I was always careful, and I 
was sure of my ground. Maybe that’s 
wes why I got along with so few mistakes, 
»ecause I did not tackle too big a proposi- 
tion at a jump. I didn’t bite off more 

Continued on page 129 
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The Cow That Got a Chance 











Van Pelt’s Knowledge May Be Yours 
The knowledge that enabled Van Pelt to do these 


things may be yours if you get these two books 


Van Pelt’s Cow 
Demonstration 


of this book have gone to the best farmers and hundreds of letters have come back saying it is worth the price of 
a good cow. It is used in colleges and schools as a text book, and many of the best breeders and judges carry it in 
their pockets for reference. 


How to Feed 
The Dairy Cow 


utilize the feeds grown on your own farm. This book is worth hundreds of dollars to any man with even a small 


herd of cows. 


The Dairy Farmer is a national dairy paper, edited by Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt and a staff of the leading 
dairy authorities. Not edited from city offices, but from the practical every-day experiences of dairy farm life. 
Van Pelt judges dairy cattle at all the big shows and fairs. He is one of the foremost breeders of purebred dairy 
cattle in America. His writings are practical and of immediate value to any progressive farmer 


A whole library 


dairy literature that money can buy-—all for only TWO 
DOLLARS. Send a check, money order or a two dollar bill. 
We will take the chances, and we will send your money right Pin a Two Dollar Bill and Mail Coupon 
back if you are not pleased. 


Give your cows a 
and your boys a chance 
take care of them. 


The Dairy Farmer a 


Formerty Kimball's Dairy Farmer 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Use the coupon NOW, get this great dairy paper for five eo, be. - 
years and these two great books. 





HE story of this cow is an interestin 
T one. She was exhibited by the United 

States Department of Agriculture at the 
National Dairy Show in 1918 as _ the poorest 
cow in the Barnville, Ohio, Cow Testing Associ- 
ation.Herrecord for one year was 2,523 pounds 
of milk, containing 149 pounds of butterfat. 


She was called a ‘boarder’ and farmers 
were advised to send her like to the 
butcher. 


Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt, editor of The 
Dairy Farmer (formerly Kimball's Dairy 
Farmer), looked her over and said she was a 
good cow and should have a chance. He 
was scoffed at and to'd that it was impossible 
to tell a good cow by looking at her. 

























Van Pelt bought the cow, took her to the 
farm owned by the publishers of the Dairy 
Farmer at Waterloo, lowa, fed her properly 
and in 200 days she produced 7,263 pounds 
of milk, containing 369.31 pounds of butterfat. 










is his life work on judging cattle, put in picture and print. It contains 
about 50 pictures of high producing cows of various breeds, and tells in 
plain language why they are great producers. A hundred thousand copies 











by Van Pelt, is the greatest book published on this subject. It took Van 
Pelt years of study and practic» to write this book. It tells how to get 
the most from all the different kinds of feeds, and especially how best to 







Here Is the Greatest Offer 
We Know How to Make 


Both of these books and The Dairy Farmer twice 
a month; big, practical, handsomely illustrated 


5 Years For $2.00 










of the most up-to-date and practical 










The Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, Iowa. 





chance, but better still, give yourself 
to know the best and how to feed and I accept your great offer. Send me the two 
books and The Dairy Farmer for five years. 










P.O.. 





Columbus, Ohio | County............ 
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That's the Big Outstanding Improvement in 




















You can’t buy the Crimped Anchor 
on any other steel post—and without 
it you can’t get 100% steel post value. 
It’s a feature that adds to the value 
of the post without adding to its cost 
—WHY NOT GET THE BEST. 


Don't set fence posts—drive them! De- 
stroy obnoxious pests and weeds by burn- 
ing your fence lines. Protect your 
live stock against lightning. Improve 
the appearance and value of your 
farm by building good fences. Buy 
your steel posts from the mill th t 
rolls the steel. Get the green post 
with the Patented Crimped Anchor 
that protects it against trost-hooning endl 
side-strain—THAT’S ANKORITE. 


The valuable Ankorite Book is free 
—write for it. 

CALUMET STEEL COMPANY 

208 Se. LaSalle St., Dept. A, Chicago 


FS 3 


















Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 
ho» L. — == 














CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. o&PT.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 











= Before You Buy @, 
==" ©) seefor yourself the money 

I save you on any fencing you need. WRITE 
lay for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
Shows 150 styles. Lew Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 
prices. Sample to test and book free, postpaid. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.364 Cleveland, Onio 














Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


a F CENTS A ROD for 





J 








i a M%inch Hog Fence; 
y ; 27. arod for 47-in 
o ad 88 styles Farm, Poultryand Lawn 
sm FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
a Sy Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
write for free catalog now. 

Box 125 MORTON, ILLS. => Bee 

i--@ 1-2 HM. P. Gasoline Engine $150.00 

P. “4 a 300.00 


Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire 
mS Cp INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 





; iin . 
1--13 4. P Kerosene 400.00 
ange, N.J. Brand new portable, domestic en 
< * power insurance during coal shortage but 
* scount per cent of cost. Complete ith tanks 


nounted on 


@ Spperetus r ‘ 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 





Orange, New Jersey 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 8 
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New Regulation for Wheat Growers’ Appeals 

From now on the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will handle all 
wheat appeals from licensed inspectors’ 
grades on intrastate as well as in inter- 
state transactions. Formerly under the 
grain standards act the Government en- 
tertained appeals only in cases of wheat 
shipped or delivered for shipment across 
taste lines. 

The new arrangement was made at 
the urgent request of Julius H. Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, and is 
effective during the continuation of the 
Wheat Control Act and the Wheat 
Guaranty Act. Mr. Barnes stated that it 
was necessary to have the appeal privilege 
on all wheat whether interstate or in- 
trastate in order to make the guarantee 
good to the producer of wheat everywhere 
in the United States 

Figures On Livestock Situation 

According to the latest figures compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board the receipts 
of cattle at 15 primary markets increased 
slightly from 1,527,881 head during July 
to 1,541,133 head during August, as com- 
pared with 1,588,553 head during August 
1918. Receipts of hogs show a continued 
failing off from 2,411,539 head during July 
to 1,595,759 head during August. The 
reserve Board figures for we gx pere’ will 
show a still greater falling off in numbers 
and prices. It points out as 5 <—-_g~ 
of disturbed conditions that hogs at 
Kansas City on September 13th reached 
a low figure of $16.23 per hundred weight 
as compared with $19.50 at the close of 
August. 

The bureau of markets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture finds it difficult to 
predict what the foreign trade in meat 
and meat products will be in the future 
because of the many factors entering into 
it. The only certainty is that there will be 
a decrease as compared with last year 
Unfavorable factors affecting trade are 
the low rate of exchange which works 
against the countries most in need of our 
food products, the campaign being waged 
in Europe for increased production and 
decreased consumption and the scarcity 
of ocean tonnage with resultant heavy 
freight rates. 

Not only must the European purchaser 
of American food products pay a higher 
rate for freight and insurance but he must 
pay for an abnormal rate of money ex- 
change At the present moment it costs 
28 cents to ship wheat to Great Britain 
AS compared with 5 cents before the war. 
With the prevailing rate of exchange the 
$2.37 f. o. b. paid by Great Britain for 
wheat at our Atlantic ports really repre- 
sents $2.78 to the British buyer. The same 
holds good In case of all other shipments 


to | uropean countries 
Success In Cooperation 

Those interested in the future of the 
farmers’ cooperative movement in the 
United States will find encouragement and 
justification in the bulletin just issued by 
the Far Eastern Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce deal- 
ing with the growth and achievements of 
the of New Zea- 
land. 

The 11 associations composing the 
Farmers’ Cooperative Wholesale Federa- 
of New Zealand have a membership 
of 26,531 \ review of their activities 
that they have established 
operative departments covering the selling 
and buying of everything the farmer sells, 
uses and consumes, including the hand- 
ling of seed, grain, fertilizer and livestock, 
almost at cost. The middleman and the 
speculator have been practically elimi- 
The buying and selling of land is 


farmers cooperatives 


co- 


nated 
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Times change. Habits and customs change to keep 
the pace. 

It used to be wood posts—now it’s RED TOP. 
The reasons for this change are simple. 

RED TOPS are easily and quickly set—they drive 
like a stake—no back-breaking holes to dig—no 
tamping. They stay put and hold the fence per- 
manently in place—ancbor like a rock. No bend- 
buckling, breaking or rotting—a minimum of up- 
keep. 

And to think that they actually cost less in 
place than wood or concrete posts. 

You take no chance. Any RED TOP Post that 
breaks in the fence line will be replaced by your 
dealer without cost or argument. It is worth re- 
membering that RED TOP is the only guaranteed 
fence post. 


Send for booklet today. 


Chicago Steel Post Co. 
208-C So. La Salle Street, Chicago 

















all done thru the cooperative land and 
estate department which also enables a 
farmer to borrow large sums without 
mortgaging his farm. 

“A study of the trend of retail prices,”’ 
the bulletin says, “shows that the co- 
operative movement in New Zealand has 
had a favorable effect upon the cost of 
living.”’ It continues: “The feeling is ex- 
pressed on all sides that an eventual or- 

anization of cooperatives for the whole 

ritish Empire will be necessary to dis- 
tribute the products with the least pos- 
sible waste and purchase the needs of the 
Various parts of the Empire with the 
smallest loss. ’ 
Argentine After European Trade 

The Argentine Chamber of Deputies 
has decided in favor of a convention for 
the extension to Great Britain, France 
and Italy of 200,000,000 gold pesos 
at 514 percentinterest, 75 percent of which 
must be used for the purchase of the 

Argentine harvest. 

This extension of credit will un- 
doubtedly work in favor of the Argentine 
farmer. The action of the South American 
Republic emphasizes the importance of 
the bill now pending before Congress 
amending the Federal Reserve Act to 
permit the formation of large financing 

oups to take care of American foreign 

rade and extend credits to European 
Governments buying in our markets. 
Secretary Houston on Farming 

“Farming must pay,” said the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recently ; “there always 
will be farmers enough if the business of 
farming is made profitable and if the 
conditions of farm life are made attrac- 
tive. The farmer is entitled to a living 
Wage and a reasonable profit on his in- 
vestment. He is entitled also to satis- 
factory educational opportunities for his 
children and to the benefits of modern 
medical science and sanitation. 

“Good roads, toward the building of 
which, under the federal aid act, the 
Federal and state governments will ex- 
pend probably $700,000,000 during the 
next two years, will serve to make rural 
life more attractive and at the same time 
will make for more economical production 
and better marketing. Much is being 
done for the betterment of rural schools, 
but a great deal remains to be done in the 
future. Teachers must be better paid and 
the instruction must be more fully related 
to the life the children lead.” 

Prospects for 1920 Wheat Planting 

Figures compiled by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rowl and by 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
the net exportable surplus of wheat in 
the world from the 1919, crop is about 7 
million bushels. In other words there 
is no reserve at all. 

How much wheat ought American 
farmers to plant this yeat? In answer 
to this question the Department of Agri- 
culture recommends that more wheat 
should be sown this fall than was the 
average in prewar years but not so much 
as was sown last year. In its forecast on 
October Ist the Department said: 

“As to winter wheat the department 
suggests that 42,000,000 acres be sown 
this fall to this crop, and that 20,000,000 
acres be sown in 1920 to spring wheat, 
making a probable aggregate production 
1920 of 830,000,000 bushels of which 
200,000,000 would be available for export 
after home needs are me%.”’ 

The farmer who is doing real dairying 
cannot afford to do more with his calves 
than to make veal of them, save those 
kept to grow into milk cows. Unless 
valuable strains of pure blood, there is 
more profit in vealing calves when of 
veal age than to keep them until older to 
sell thru the regular channels of trade. 
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No Punctures! 


» No Blowouts! 

Rides FSS CU, eet 

Air Liquid 
For Passenger Cars or Trucks 


To get the fullest service and satisfaction from 
your car or truck, install ESSENKAY, the better- 
than-air Tire Filler. Flexible, highly resilient 
ESSEN KAY fills the casing completely—ano air is used— 
makes punctures or blowouts impossible and rides like air. 
ESSENKAY contains no rubber—therefore has none of 
the imperfections of rubber. 


Doubles Mileage 


Over 75,000 users have proved the economy of ESSEN- 
KAY. ~ It should last as long as yourcar. ‘Tires filled 
with ESSENKAY are always at a uniform pressure— 
cannot be deflated or run flat. 10,000 to 20,000 miles on : 

ESSENKAY-filled tires is the rule, not the exception. Se ae Cee aap 


e ESSENKAY is an investment, not an expense. All the facts in our FREE 
First Cost When tires filled with ESSENKAY are worn Booklet. Mail the coupon or 


down to the last layer of fabric, the old tires a Postal for Booklet and par- 
Last Cost may be discarded and the tame ESSENKAY ticulars of our liberal FREE 
transferred to new casings. Trial Offer. 
ESSENKAY is guaranteed against being Free Book Coupon 
Guaranteed affected by heat, cold, water ,mud, friction, 
atmospheric or climatic conditions,hardening,crumbling or flattening. ,@ 


Fill Out and Mail Today 
SSSR eee aeeaae ee a 
| 
> 
We will send ESSENKAY for Free Trial in THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Free Triat your own tires. Drive over smooth roads; Pf Dept. 222 W Superior Street, Chicago, it. © 


















No Inner Tube 
No Spare Tires 
No Spare Rims 
No Jacks 

No Pumps 








Mail Coupon for 
FREE BOOK 
Get the interesting 
story of ESSENKAY, 
The Tire Filler. Learn what 





then try theroughest. Allow the car tostand under m aximum > Os + a 
load on a concrete floor to prove that ESSEN KAY will not Ag details of your Free Trial offer on Ea t 
flatten. If you are not satisfied thatit will end your tire @ _SENKAY Tire Filler and free booklet 
troubles, double your mileage and ride like air, return it. *The Story of ESSENKAY.” pls 
The test will cost you nothing. 4 ’ 
MAIL FREE COUPON NOW GMB 4? wame.. ‘ 
DEALERS: Send for proposttion tn openterrttory. t 
os Address , 
The Essenkay Products Company ¢ ‘ 
222 W. Superior St., Chicago o cty.. ' 
Member American Tire Filler Industry, [Inc.) . 7 
OBE. ccccecevecccccs . 
= 28S SSB RS SEE OOS TEEN Oe — mae 
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DIERS oF Puncture Proof AND 
Easy Riding 


Put Dayton Airless Tires on your car now 
and forget punctures, blowouts, pumps 
and patches. Seven years of service has 
proven their success and reliability. Over 
100,000 are in use today. They don’t bounce 
like a tight pneumatic nor d-r-a-g like a 
loose pneumatic. They are easy riding—and 
wear till there's nothing left but shreds. 
Equip Your Ford 

or any other car using 30x3 or 30x31% sizes. 
No spare tire needed. Thousands in use on 
light delivery cars. Send coupon for book- 
let and prices. 


Excellent Territory Open 


We have a splendid proposition to offer to 
business men in every county where we 


i 





This Tells the Story 

I have used a set of Day- 
ton Airless Tires, getting 
44,000 miles out of the 
front and 20,000 miles out 
























pi Ly ba ae ts have no agent. Mail the coupon for the 
leading my Ford Touring Car by facts 


hauling three barrels of oil con- 
stantly 

I used the tires constant - 
ly, nearly three years, and 
Dayton Alriess Tires make 
no difference in the wear an 
tearofacar. I find the engine 
and steering aratus as good 
or better than the average car 
i of like age 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 30 Dayton, Ohio 
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i age of progress, for any differ 
: ence in prioe The Fit is, mathe 
long run, the enet o! yten Air- THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., 
{ lees is about half the pneumatic Jept. 30, Dayton, Ohio 
cost. Nease se oklet anc ce Dayton Airless 
Harold T. Smith, Asst. Treasurer T Plea . — booklet and pri n y Airless 
Humble & Gulf Coast O11 Co. wes G8 Sollows ities 
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Licht Delivery Cars 
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TESTING YOUNG STOCK FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS 





I tl testing of a herd for tuberculosis, 

is always a tendency to think only 

lder animals. Every precaution 

i be taken to prevent contamina- 

rom the older animals to their off- 

g. Do not overlook the younger stuff 
‘der stock may carry the ailment to 
s by association with them in the 
stable or feedlot, or even by contact | 


iru which divides them. 

It is not generally recommended that 
vung stock be tested for tuberculosis 
ider six months of age. In some 
special cases, younger animals have been 
wily tested, but in most instances, | 
is not necessary nor recommended. At 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
1 dose of two cubic centimeters 
for calves between the ages 
year of age 


sent. the 

bes 

tuberculin 
‘ 


six months and one 





REAL MEASURE OF A cow} 
Continued from page 96 

line of high producing ancestry behind her 

\ friend of mine now has her in Georgia 
i the cow is as smooth as a ribbon aad a 

I have often wondered why this 

anxious to remedy her 

and gave her added 


THE 


beauty 
was, for | was very 
lefects in the north 
Now she has no extra care but 


ttention 
has made a decided improvement. Hence, 
n tho we may study fer years, the best 


f us will find problems we cannot solve 
1 apparently fail where another may 
ed with half the effort 
But let us return to our guide posts In 
w buving. Nervous temperament Is one 
the hardest things there is to explain to 
does not mean that the cow 
means that she is especially 
development of her nervous 


the novice. It 
ervous It 


mg in the 


tem. She is alert, active and responds 
juickly to all surroundings. She is intelli- 
gent, quick to notice a change, and I will 
sa that with bad handling, a cow with a 
vell developed nervous system is more apt 
to become a nervous cow. Farmers in the 
south say that the greatest reason they 


have to offer for using mules in preference 





horses, is that the horse is too high 
rung for the average negro to handle 
So a highly organized dairy cow has no 
isiness in the hands of a rough, unkind, 
reless owner. Temperament is reflected 
1e eye of the individual. The large, 
right, alert eye, having an intelligent ex- 
pression denotes nervous temperament. 
Now, pass your id down the spinal cord 
r I hould ivy the backbone. The 

rd passes thru the spinal verte- 

Open jointedness and freedom from 

licatl of nervous tempera- 

idying this part of the 

\ good dairy cow is never fat. 

» be desired. There 

rom beefiness. The 

i worker. If she 

1 be chewing her 

[t n p to stand around and 

rself before you 

» f rl r or a slacker. | 

yw should be | 

f The cov 

} 1 whos, 
yi ~ > 

na chews 

N ken into the other 

reaching the fourth stom- 

i n the intestine Then the 

0 es up its work. It carries 
id distributes the nutrients. Up to this 
me the work of the dairy cow and the 
beef mal are practically the same, ~ 
here there is a wide change. In the beef 
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“Yes, t's a CLOTHCRAFT 
—guaranteed 


and doesn’t @ 
ft weill"* 


6 F : 
How can you sell such high- 
value clothes at such moderate 


prices?’’ we are asked. 
No secret about it. Simply, in the 
making of Clothcraft Clothes are 


many money-saving processes. You get 
the benefit of these—not only in scienti- 
fically-tailored garments, but at a price 
that’s easy on your pocketbook. 


That is the reason why so many of your fellow- 
townsmen are wearing Clothcraft Clothes—the rea- 
son you should come in here when you want a 
suit or overcoat that will give a full measure of 
satisfactory fit and wear 
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& Feies Co. , 682 St. Clair 


HIGH -GRADE INDOOR Oe 


CHEMICAL CLOSET 


TRY IT 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK— 
™ MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Lowzsr Price Yer for a guaranteed 
indoor closet—complete ready for use, 
installed anywhere in your home 
in lb minutes—rids you of the dan- 

gers, discom forts @nd foul odors 
of the outdoor privy. No plumb- 

no water--chemicals destroy odors 

ao ae « rms. Well-made, dur: 
m thig advertisement or write 
or a - »tive folder and general catalog. 


ROVER MFC. CO., Bor 326 C, Janesville, la, 












Makes its own gas 
from Kerosene (coal oil). 
Gives every home a gas 
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Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 


Wonderful Labor ao 


Women wild about it. Nocoalorashes tocarry. No more 


Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 
sirocsscnge, fg propia 
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KEROSENE 
(on BURNER 


OIL) 








Absolutely safe. 


Cheapest 
Agents 
just coining money. 


fuel known. 


Your 1" —y in open. 
St., Dayton, Ohio 





Cost less than leather yes & aS. 6 
times longer, are 

stronger. Stop nie oh ge bile Blin 
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Prevent Colds, 0 
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Reve Tone Sure Machine 


Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 











animal, the blood carries the remaining 
digested nutrients over and above those 
used for bodily maintenance, to the upper 
part of the body. Here it is distributed as 
fat. over the shoulders, back loin and ribs. 
For years, breeders of beef animals have 
known that these portions contained the 
most valuable cuts of meat. Here is what 
the butcher demanded and the beef breed- 
er has thru years of breeding fulfilled that 
demand. The dairy steer is not profitable 
because his make-up demands that his 
supply of digested nutrients be sent to the 
lower, rather than the topline of his body. 
In the dairy cow the blood flows thru the 
udder or milk making factory. The es- 
cutcheon that is wide and long and extends 
well down on the udder, indicates a large 
amount of blood entering the udder. The 
mammary veins are along the underline of 
the cow, extending from the udder for- 
ward towards the shoulders. In some cows 
these are long and branching. In others 
small, short and straight. The larger de- 
velopment naturally denotes the larger 
volume of blood flowing in the direction it 
should for milk production. The small 
development carries its own story. Some 
cows have a third vein in the center.. At 
the ends of these veins are the milk wells. 
These small holes in the abdomen tell a 
story, too. Study the size of the milk well. 
Sometimes in good producing cows there 
are’ more than one of these wells to the 
vein. You can rest assured that the 
greater the development of the mammary 
system, the more productive is the cow. 
Now for ability. The cow is given all 
the four other requisites. Let us consider 
her ability to give milk. The whole of this 
important function is carried on in the 
udder. Size in the udder should be gained 
by length and breadth rather than by 
depth. A pendant udder is exceedingly 
undesirable. The place where the cow’s 
udder joins the body where the udder is 
deep, is usually small. A smaller amount 
of contact with the small arteries carrying 
the nutrients, is the result. If size is ob- 
tained, thru length and breadth rather 
than depth, a large amount of the udder 
comes in contact with these , arteries 
carrying the nutrients. The cow’s udder 
should be attached high behind and ‘ttar- 
ried far forward. It must not be crowded 
between the hind legs. The dairy cow 
should have thin thighs and stand with 
her feet well apart. The udder should 
have a desirable form. Notice the texture 
of the udder. Some udders, instead of be- 
ing made up of milk making cells, are com- 
posed of fatty tissues. They are hard and 
resistant to the touch. The true length of 
the udder is from the hip bone to the pin 
bone. When a cow is fresh, if a plumbbob 
is dropped from the pin bone, it will drop 
directly back of the udder. If another is 
dropped from the hip bone it will drop 
directly in front of the udder. You can 
see from this that if the distance from the 
pin bone to the hip bone is great, the length 
of the udder will be correspondingly great. 
I do not doubt that there are men who 
could have told you ail this in more flowery 
language but I am a farmer and I haven’t 
learned these little points in a minute. I 
have owned some of the poorest cows in 
the catalog and I could once have been 
stung in a cow trade as easily as any rube 
going. Later years have brought me ex- 
perience until now I have good cows. 
I know they are good and I know why they 
are good. I believe now that it would take 
a pretty good man to sell me a poor cow. 
My son David came in and fond me 
reading over a part of this article before 
I brought it to a close. I repeat his re- 
mark as he said it word for word. Please 
don’t think that I am proud of his English. 
“Gosh Dad, have a heart. Don’t send 
that article in. It will make it so hard on 
the poor duffers that are trying to sell off 
their serubs.”’ 
That is what I want to do, exactly, and 
I felt flattered. Let’s make it hard for 
the unscrupulous breeder to sell scrubs. 
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Have you learned to 
| “Rely on Reliance” 


It means much to you to know that Reliance 

brands of shirts are the national choice of hundreds 

of thousands of men who ply their skill on the farm. 

Farmers are careful buyers. They buy substantial 

things with an eye toward service, and are quick to 
ow when value is received. 


To give you the biggest value in a work shirt has 
always been our aim and all Reliance brands are 
made with a thorough understanding of your re- 
quirements. They are big sleeved, big chested, 
strong and sturdy, and fit well. All seams are 
double or triple stitched, the pockets are generously 
large, the collars fit perfectly, and across the sloped 
shoulders is a double thickness of cloth which gives 
you wear where the greatest strain occurs. 


If your dealer handles Reliance brands of work 
shirts he will be pleased to see you look in the neck- 
band for one of these labels. It means to him that 
you have a good idea of the shirt that will please 
you best. 


The next time you buy a shirt or blouse for your 
boy remember the words “Honor Bright.’’ It is 
the name of our junior assortment. 


“Honor Bright"’ shirts for boys are built on man’s 
shirt lines. They are of the same good construction, 
and come in a wide variety of standard materials. 
“Honor Bright” waists for the smaller boys who 
have not yet reached the man’s shirt age are made of 
sturdy cloth in both plain and fancy patterns with 
a simpie blouse arrangement that does away with 
annoying drawing strings. 

If your local dealer does not carry Reliance brands 
give us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied—address Department E. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 


CHICAGO 
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Sunlight is the best disinfectant 


MILK AND THE MOTOR TRUCK 

What does it cost the dairy farmer to 
haul milk to the factory or the shipping 
station? A well-known authority on 
milk problems statistically shows that 
there are more than ten times as many 
men, horses and wagons used to haul milk 
to creameries and milk stations as are 
necessary. 

At the present time, with the nation, 
state and municipality gravely consider- 
ing the cost of living, it is fitting that some 
agency draw attention to any inefficient 
and easily remedied factors that have a 
direct bearing on a ae of the problem. 
Of the multitude of foods that are in daily 
use, milk ranks highest in importance: It 
is the food of the child, as well as of the 
adult. Upon milk depends the health and 
welfare of future generations. Anything 
that can be done to make it cheaper must 
be done. 

From almost every section of the 
country, and especially from territories 
adjacent to large cities, come reports of 
the wonderful success of the rural motor 
truck express. Maryland has 23 rural 
express lines operating in and about Balti- 
more and Washington, D. C. California 
has more than 150 rural express lines 
serving its cities directly and acting as 
feeders to railroads. lewa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Illinois, all report their 
heaviest tonnage for milk. A New York 
state farmer at Gilderland, delivering milk 
to Albany, found the railroad so unsatis- 
factory that he purchased a motor truck 
to do his own delivery. 
superior that his neighbors soon requested 


him to carry their milk. With this as a 








This he found so | 


tart, he formed a regular rural express | 


line, carrying for the year 1918 about 
1,022,000 quarts of milk alone. 
A recent analysis of the dairy business 
70.000 farms in the United States 
ywed each of the se farms pro- 


of the milk distributor to keep down the 
price of milk. Low prices usually result 
in increased consumption. In the rural 
motor express the dairy farmer has a 
means of reducing his annual hauling 
charges. Multiply the individual saving 
in time and actual cost by the number o' 
milk producers in the country, which 
would result with an extension of the 
rural motor express, and a _ colossal 
amount, running into the millions, would 
be realized. Is not this an amount worth 
saving? 


IS THERE A KICK IN THE SILO? 

It is rumored that some farmers who 
were of a convivial nature, and who, be- 
fore July first, believed in letting Nature 
have her way, now invite their thirsty 
friends to come out behind the silo. The 
invitation is accompanied by a perceptible 
wink and a slight protruding and up- 
turning of the tongue, a language that is 
supposed to be almost universally under- 
stood. It is not easy to squeeze informa- 
tion out of those who have participated 
around the silo spigot, the juice probably 
having puckered up the vocal chords. But 
somehow the information got out and 
reached people who were greatly interested 
in keeping the nation sober. 

One day a delegation from the local 
W. C. T. U. presented themselves at a 
state agricultural college and asked to 
see the head of the dairy department. 
The audience was granted and to the 
amazement of the learned professor the 


chairman informed him that their or- 
ganization wished to have corn silage 
taken off the menu for dairy cows. “We 


understand,’ she said, “that the green 
corn you store up in those tanks produces 
large quantities of alcohol and we feel 
that it is dangerous to the welfare of the 
children of the community to be fed o1 
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milk from cows that receive a ration® 
| Saturated with intoxicating liquid. It 
may develop in them an appetite for 
liquor. “We ask that you have the ration 
changed.”’ 
That may sound extreme, but it was an 
actual occurence. The dairy expert as- 
sured the worried ladies that if there was 
any alcohol in the silage it was in such 
| small amounts as to be of no consequence 
|whatever. Then he asked some of the 
| chemists to get busy and analyze some 
} samples of silage with particular attenfiom. 





}to the alcohol content,if any. Heregare 
| the results of two analyses: 
z z S 
e = cs 
gs = <. 
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ca z hd a> 
= 4 c = =™ & 
“ < < ie 7. em 
Istsample 68.99 2.35 3.22 7.88 1706 5 
2d sample 673 2.71 335 832 1736 966 





And there wasn’t any alcohol at all, not 
even a whiff of suspicion. 

There is sugar in corn that is put up in 
the silo, and it might be turned into 
aleohol if not prevented. But there ‘are 
little bacteria that prevent it. It has been 
recommended that the bacteria that pro- 
duce sour milk should be sprinkled in 
the silo as it is being filled so that the 
formation of lactic acid will prevent’ the 
formation of alcohol. That is just what 
happens in every silo, but it is not neces- 
sary to “seed” the cut feed with these 
bacteria. They are always there waiting 
for a chance to go to work. In all the 
samples of corn silage analyzed at the 
Nebraska Experiment Station consider 
able quantities of lactic acid were found. 
There was also a noticeable quantity of 
acetic acid (the kind found in vinegar) 
in every sample. 

To be surenoreader of Successful Farm- 
ing had any intention of putting a spigot 
at the base of his silo, but if you know 
of a neighbor who seems to be acting 
in a suspicious manner around his silo 
tell him about these results. It may save 
him considerable worry and, possibly, 
some*sickness.—C. E. G. 


COST OF RAISING HEIFERS 

The necessity of providing feed and the 
thoro culling out of inferior stock, is 
brought out by the results of experiments 
which have been recently completed by 
the United States Department of Agn- 
culture. The experiment consisted of 
raising groups of calves from birth to one 
and two years of age and keeping record 
lof all feed consumed. In one experiment 
eleven of the calves were 
raised to the age of one year. 




















juced an average of 10,000 gal 
ns of milk annually, of which Each calf consumed in that 
1) percent is h wuled to the time, feed as follows: hay, 
reamery, 25 percent to the 571.8 pounds, grain, 885.5 
milk depot, 12 percent to the pounds, silage, 3695.1 pounds, 
cheese factory, 10 percent to milk 110 pounds, skimmilk, 
the condensary and 3 percent 2114 pounds. If the hay is 
don the farm. ‘The aver- estimated at $30 per ton, grain 
round trip by the dairy- at $60 and silage at $8 per ton, 
to the selling point is milk at four cents and skim- 
en miles. Of these 70,000 milk at three-fourths cent per 
rymen about 50 percent pound, the cost of raising each 
make the round trip every day heifer to one year of age was 
the vear. With horses and $72.42 ; 
r itt two and one- Six of the calves were 
hours to make the trip. aropped in the first year. The 
\ 1 ck can cover this remaining five were then fed 
i yut one-half hour, for the second year. During 
ilarge truck could com- this time, each calf consumed 
the deliveries of thirty on the average 1,117.8 pounds 
re producers. Here isa of hay, 1,221.6 pounds grain, 
ving 70,000 hours, 8,031 pounds silage. Using the 
ch in these days of searci- same cost of feed as was used 
of ibor 1s an item ol in the first year, the total cost 
iderabie iunportance. ot raising a heifer from birth 
Most rural express lines to two years of age, was 
been started thru neces $157.96 . 
ther than thru an ap- These figures emphasize the 
f the benefits that necessity of providing ché@ap 
e. It is as much the duty A comenanted “hetibel penation. :. The eansenk ditt iki feed for heifers such as pas- 
the milk pre ndiucer as it is f the stalks; in the form of silage they would eat it all ture and silage. 
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hat Coupon is Worth” 


Fe aaa | pean city 


Famous Aaly Butterfly! 


i 


—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will accept the coupon below the same 
as cash for full payment of $2 on any 1919 model New 













+ eae Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin- 
150,000 gle penny in advance. Just fill out the coupon tell- 
New But- ing us which size machine you want (see list be- 


low) and we will ship it for you to try 30days 
in yourown home. Then you can find out 
or yourself just how much a New Butter- 
fly Cream Separator will save and make for you. 
ou can see for yourself before you pay a cent 
how easily this great labor-saving money-mak- 
ing machine will save enough extra cream to 


meet all the monthly payments before ry 3 
they are due - ie" es 






terfly Cream 
Seporators 
Now in Use. 























How the 


COUPON 
Saves You $2 


By ordering di- 
rect from this adver- 
i you save all ex- 

of cat postage, 
and time. And we give. 
you the benefit of this saving if 
you send the coupon now. Fur- 
isn’t it better to have 
one of big money-making 
es to use instead of acatalog 
to read? Weslée’t you like to com- 
pare the New Butterfly with other Seg 
rators in your neighborhood regardless 
Wouldn't you like to see just 
bow much more cream would save if 
you owned a ator? We believe you 
would, so we send you a machine from our fac- 
tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide you want 
tokeep it the coupon counts the same as a $2 pay. 
a 
F 


In this waz; you won't feel 
,  thecost at all. You will have nN { 
the Separator to use on ' £55 
your farm and ycur mon- : a 


ey in your pocket. 
If at the end of wees! 
30 days’ trial, you 
are not pleased 
just send the machine back 
atourexpense. We will 
pay the freight both 
ways. You don’t risk 
a single penny. 





















f 





















ment. You take that much right off from our fac- 
tory price on any size Separator you select. For 
example, if you choose a $38 machine you have only 

36 left to pay in 12 easy payments of only $3 a month. 
you select the $47 machine you will have only $45 left 
to pay in 12 easy payments of only $3.75 a month—and so on. 


The Coupon Makes First Payment 
And the Separator Itself Pays the Rest 


You get the benefit of the great saving in time and 

work while the Separator is paying for itself. After that the profit 
is all yours, and you own one of the best Separators made—a steady 
profit producer the year ‘round—a machine guaranteed a lifetime 
against all defects in material and workmanship, and you won't feel 
the cost at all. If you decide to keep the Separator we send you, you 
can pay by the month, or you can pay in full at any time and get a dis- 

count for cash. The coupon will count as $2 the same. The impor- 






No 
Discs 
to Clean 


The New Butterfly 
is the easiest clean- 
ed of all Cream 
Separators. It uses 


tant thing to do now is to send the whether you want to buy for 
cash or on the easy payment plan. e have shipped thousands of New : i no discs—there are 
Cream Separators direct from our factory to other farmers in your #8 ‘# i ane 5 herte inside 
‘ ‘ wi, alleasy to 


wash. Itisalsover 

light running wit 

bearings continu- 
ally bathed in oil. 
Free circular tells 
all about these and 
many other improv- 


Butterfly 
State on this liberal plan. 


Pick Out SizeYou Need 






































































b 
Order from this Advertisement on 30 Days’ Trial. Use Coupon many other 
k isk what- eR No. 434—Machine shown here. Fatal Yo. ££ 2 - 

a Oe are ave tag Capacity up to 500 Ibs. or 250 qts.of, i 
in which to try the New | milk per hour. Price $56.00 @ FIRST 

erty we fod ee sreneer ad A PI ; 

tore . . 
keep it. Every machine monthtor iz months. OP PAYMENT ' 
we build carries a written —_— 
Lifetime Guarantee against No. 5%—Machine , 4 COUPON 


shown here here. Ca- 


defects in material and work- 
en shy ‘ pacity 600 Ibs. or 300 ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., Chicago, Illinols 


manship. 








No. 2}4—Machine illus- ats. of milk per hour. Gentlemen:—Please ship me on 30 days’ free trial, in 4 
trated at left. Capacity up Price accordance with your offer in 
Ya OT ta $65.00 ff Successful Farming t 
: j Terms: Free _ one New Butterfly Cream Separator, size If I find 
Price, $38.00. with aol hatnnes the machine satisfactory and as represented by you, I } 
TERMS: Free $2.00 $5.25 a month for 12 will keep it and you are to accept this coupon as §2 first 
coupon with order. months. cash payment for same. If I am not pleased, you agree 
Balaace, $3.00 a month to accept the return of the machine without any ex- 
for 12 months. ' ve No. 8—Machine pense to me, and I will be under no obligation to you. 
oo shown here. Capac- | 
No. 3}4— Machine shown at ity up to 850 Ibs. 
left. Capacity up to 400 lbs. or 425 qts. of milk I keep Bynes Gt cows, y 


per hour. Price, 
$69.60. 


or 195 gts. of milk per hour. 
Price, $47.00. 


TERMS: Free $2.00 cow 
pon with order. Ba’ 2, 
$3.75 a month for twelve 
mon’ 


it is Always Best— 


aH 


I wish to buy on terms. 


Cash or easy payment 
coupon with order. 
Balance $5.66 a 
month for 12 
months. 


Name 


to select a larger machine than you need. Later on you may want to keep more cows. 
Another thing also, remember, the larger capacity the less time it will take to do the work. State Post Office 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., unt Maral Bd Cheago Name of my Bank.......+++sseecesecseeeseeneeees 
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Shipping Point soi j 
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YOU NEVER SAW SUCH LAYERS 


Missouri Poultrymen Have Learned How to Feed 
to Produce the Golden Egg 


By H. L. KEMPSTER 


a flock of hens which were not paying their feed bill. 
From one hundred hens she was getting but five to six 
1. day. This was during May and June of this year. Some- 
was radically wrong. Alene Hinn, home demonstration 
was called in for advice and upon visiting the farm was 
xccompanied by T. 8S. Townsley, poultry specialist for the 
Missouri agricultural college. The hens were examined and 
recommendations relative to their feeding were made. Two 
weeks later Mrs. McHenry was getting from sixty to ninety 
eggs a day from the same flock. In other words she obtained 
more eggs in one day on the last of June than she obtained the 
first ten days of the month. 
Mrs. C. L. Knifong of Sullivan county, Missouri, had a 
imilar experience. She had been keeping a record of her poul- 
try flock. In February from two hundred hens she received 
five hundred eggs. The feed record showed that for the preced- 
ng month twenty-five bushels of corn had been fed. The ad- 
ice given to Mrs. Knifong was to feed the hens some food of 
nimal origin. Meat scrap, tankage or sour milk was recom- 
nended. Not being able to carry out the above suggestions 
sack of commercial poultry mash, which contains some meat 
scrap, was purchased and fed during March. The poultry 
ouse was also made more comfortable by the addition of some 
windows. During March the flock produced 2880 eggs or over 
five times as many as the preceding month. For some unac- 
countable reason the increase in egg production was attributed, 
not to the change in the method of feeding, but to the fact 
changes had been 
made in the poultry 


MS HOUCK McHENRY of Cole county, Missouri, had 


ung 
' 
t 


it 


important constituent of eggs. It is something which the hen 
cannot manufacture unless she has the raw materials. In 
building up the protein of the egg the hen merely assembles the 
“building blocks” found in the food which she eats. Grains are 
deficient in the kind of materials a hen must have if she is to lay 
economically. Experiments at the University of Missouri and 
those from Purdue University, as well as at many other experi- 
ment stations, show that a grain ration alone will produce not 
more than half as many eggs as will a ration supplemented with 
sour milk, meat scrap or tankage. Cottonseed meal has also 
been found to be worthless as a source of protein for hens. Thus 
to manufacture a large number of eggs something besides grains 
must be fed. That something must come from animal source. 
Missouri Experiment Station Bulletin 155 shows that for 64 
pounds of grain, which represents the amount fed a hen a year, 
59 eggs were produced but when 61 pounds of grain and 6 pounds 
of commercial meat scrap was fed the number of eggs produced 
was more than doubled, 127 eggs per hen being laid. During 
the last few years the use of tankage has been practiced. The 
results have been satisfactory and usually tankage is easier to 
secure. In Purdue Bulletin 227 it is shown that where three 
pounds of tankage or three and one-half pounds of commercial 
meat scrap is added to the daily ration for 150 hens the egg pro- 
duction was 183 and 179 eggs respectively. The hens fed the 
same ration but which lacked the tankage or meat scrap laid 
only 59 eggs. At the University of Missouri similar results 
were secured. When the hens were fed a ration, one twelfth of 
which was tankage, the egg production was 127 eggs 

per hen in contrast 

to 59 eggs per hen 





house. The sack of 

wh having been 
ised up the flock 
was returned to the 
corn diet, and as a 
result the egg pro- 
duction for April 
dropped to 1869 eggs. 

\t this time Mr. 
Townsley again vis- 
ited the farm and 

h much care ex- 








from a similar ration 
which contained no 
protein from animal 
source. Assuming 
that a hen eats 72 

unds of food a year 
it is thus seen that 6 
pounds of tankage 
caused each hen to 
lay 58 more eggs. 
The right kind of a 
ration is but slightly 
more expensive and 








plained to them that 
the large increase in 
production. .an 
Viarch had been due 
the fact that the 
ckens had been properly fed. It was not due to the changes 
in the poultry house as they had supposed. He again explained 
them that if they expected to get a maximum number of 
eggs the ration must contain some skimmilk, buttermilk, meat 
up or tankage. In May Mrs. Knifong fed three gallons of 
ir milk daily to the flock and obtained 3111 eggs. Sour milk 
is been fed daily since that time and from June 1 to October 
}| the hens averaged fift¥ eggs apiece and returned @ com- 
rtable profit. For November and December of last year the 
3 averaged seven and seven-tenths eggs apiece and returned 
ra profit of $6 ibove feed cost for each month while the pre- 
ling year they were fed at a loss of $9 for the month of 
vember 
Che above experience has been duplicated on many Missouri 
Farmers are beginning to realize the importance of good 
oO. J Moore, Montgomery county, Missouri, keeps 
Island Reds. He started on November 1 with two hun- 


lred her Chis number was reduced in August, sixty-eight of 
he hens being sold at the time they ceased to be productive. 
Mr. Moore produced $751.14 worth of eggs and $163.30 worth 

poultry. His total expense, which was practically all for feed, 


ing an income above feed cost of $404.44. The 
rations fed on this farm included commercial meat scrap and 

ir milk. The hens averaged thirty eggs apiece up to March 
| from November 1 which indicates that he was successful in 


getting winter eggs. M. P. Hollar of Ray county, Missouri, 
ipplements the grains produced on the farm with tankage, 
the tankage forming approximately eight percent of the entire 
ratic Mr. Hollar’s flock has averaged one hundred and forty 
eggs apiece for three years. Twenty-four demonstration farms 
n Missouri last year, keeping an average floek of one hundred 
nd thirty-six birds, showed a profit of $6,307. The average 
expense for kee ping a hen was $2.07 and the average income 
feed cost was $2.38 per bird. This was accomplished with 
ge egg production of one hundred and one eggs a bird. 
L re ms which showed the best records were the farms which 
‘ a hest recognized re thods ol poultry feeding. 
Che erage farm flock does not produce as liberally as it 
1. To inerease the “lay of the hen’’ good feeding must be 


1 and the one factor which is not appreciated is the 
of supplying protein from animal source. Protein is an 


is much more eco- 


Many Missouri farmers are proving that by correct methods of feeding their flocks can be ae r 
made to return excellent incomes above feed cost nomical. The extra 


eggs were secured at 
a very slight addi- 
tional expense. In summarizing Bulletin 227, Purdue states 
that the results indicate that the feeding value of tankage and 
meat scrap was over $1000 a ton. It is safe to state that for 
every ie spent for commercial meat scrap or tankage $8 
worth of additional eggs were secured. 

Due to the high cost of the above products there has been a 
tendency for polutrymen to use as a substitute a concentrated 
vegetable protein feed such as cottonseed meal, oilmeal, gluten- 
meal, etc. Reference has already been made to the failure of 
cottonseed meal as a substitute. These foods cannot take the 
place of food of animal origin. In fact the addition of them to 
the ration has resulted in no increase in the number of eggs laid. 
This is true whether or not they were used as the sole source of 
protein or as a supplement to meat scrap or tankage. The effi- 
ciency of a ration depends upon the amount of these animal 
foods (meat scrap or tankage) used in the ration. For best re- 
sults the ration should contain eight percent of one or the other. 

Sour milk can be used as a substitute for tankage or meat 
scrap. In fact it will produce the same satisfactory results. It 
should be fed in liberal quantities and where used as the only 
source of animal protein it should be fed at the rate of three gal- 
lons a day for one hundred hens. If not fed in this amount meat 
scrap or tankage should also be used. 

So far as the grain ration is concerned it makes little difference 
what is used. In the middle west corn should constitute the 
larger part of the ration. There is no objection to using wheat, 
kaffir, oats or barley. Poultry have little capacity for digesting 
grains with hulls and for this reason such grains should con- 
stitute not more than one-third to one-half of the grain ration. 
A very good “scratch food’’ can be made by mixing two parts, 
by weight, of corn with one part of oats. Other grains can be 
used depending upon their relative cost. 

It is also considered good feeding practiceto supplement the 
grain ration with some ground feed. It is bilieved that poultry 
will digest this more readily and since the object of poultry 
feeding is to get the hen to efficiently digest the greatest amount 
of feed possible, the feeding of a mash (mixture of ground feeds) 
is advisable. In mixing a mash the chief point to consider is 
to secure the proper mechanical mixture, which means that 
bulky feeds such as bran or alfalfa should not constitute more 
than one-fourth of the mash. A mash|Continued on page 123) 
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“Sloan’sLiniment! That's it,Son!” 








It pays to keep it handy. 


¥ OOD old reliable Sloan’s 
Liniment will have Daddy’s 
stiff neck limbered up in a 
very short time. 


“Isn’t it remarkable, John, how 
really effective Sloan’s Liniment 
is in promoting prompt relief from 
pains and aches. 

“Why, it doesn’t seem to take any 
time atall for it to penetrate te the 
afflicted part and scatter the con- 
gestion! The pain eases down and 
you feel a warm, comforting relief. 


‘And it’s so easy and clean to ap- 
ply, without rubbing to the sore 
spot, and—there you are! No 
mussy poultice or plaster to 
bother with—not even a stain on 
the skin. 


“And it is positively economical. 
We use it quite often, too, but it 
takes such a little bit to help re- 
lieve pains and aches that it lasts 
indefinitely.” 


Kept handy in thousands and thousands 
of homes for instant use in attacks of 
rheumatic twinges, lumbago, sciatica, 
neuralgia—for the prompt relief of over- 
exerted. muscles, joint-stiffness, bruises, 
after-effects of inclement weather exposure, 
and all external aches and pains. 


Bear in mind, Sloan’s Liniment now is 
thirty-eight years old. Year after yearits 
popularity has steadily grown. Today, 
it is, in fact as well as in name, the 
World’s Liniment—first in preference, 
first in sales. Nothing but proved merit 
could give it this predominance. 


Three sizes—35c, 70c, $1.40. Druggists everywhere. 
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OFFICIAL POULTRY RECORDS 
To talk about the egg-laying achieve- 
ments of one’s poultry, used to be nearly 
us bad taste as to recount piscatorial 
prowess when one couldn’t show the fish. 
But this order of things is changing. In 
is country the official laying —S 
lucted in several states, have hel; 
to give the heavy4aying hen her deserved 
tus, and now comes the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture with some- 
thing better still. Canada is inaugurating 
Record of Performance for poultry. 
Che minimum record for admission to 
R. O. P. has been placed at one 
hundred and fifty eggs in not more than 
fifty-two consecutive weeks. To qualify 
un Advanced Record of Performance, 
hen must produce a minimum of two 
hundred and twenty-five eggs in a year. 
Che weight and quality of eggs must come 
up to stipulated commercial standards. 
One might think that great difficulties | 
would be attached to satisfactory record-|* 
eping among hens. But Canada believes 
there will be no difficulty. To begin with, 
the record of performance is to be divided 
into two parts, ~ \ : and a \ Be Record of 
erformance “A” will be similar in form 
to record of performance for dairy cattle. 
he entrants will be trapnested flocks on 
ndividual poultry farms, visited from 
to time by government inspectors, 
Che “AA” birds will be in the truly 
however Records of this 
racter must be attained in laying tests 















profits —by now. 








turity—starts fowls laying 





cent a month per hen. 
Regulator at our risk: 


Start Them! 


OUR hens and pullets shoul 
producing eggs — making 


be over their molt—pullets de- 
veloped—both on the job. Egg 
prices are up—it’s up to you to 
cash in mow—and all Winter. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


Invigorates and strengthens — hastens ma- 





vents losses — economical to use — costs about a 


“Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied”’ 
Sold by 60,000 dealers, There’s one near you 
Write for Pratts NEW Poultry Book-Free 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Torento 


Makers of Pratts Animal Regulator, Hog Tonic, 
Dip and Disinfectant Veterinary Remedies 






Laying Yet? 






d be 









Hens should 





weeks earlier. Pre- 


Test Pratts Poultry 








ng contests conducted under 


Le 


nt supervision on gov rnment or 


LLL LT 

ernment supervision On governatens of How To Make Hens Lay 
eael : — rally : 4 "’ =perienent forme Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
‘very nrovinee in the Dominion. Of|2ensnotlaying. With the present high 
von here are a half | Prices of feed and splendid prices foreggs 
— nian heer Ing — not working. For atime my hens were 
It is worth noting that the —_ re- Rae =. | = te agen es a gs 
quirements stipulate ae a ; -¥ soaks tried different remedies and finally sent to 
Epes Was © Be = — ad ae the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 227, 
ndard v riety, — ~~ — th Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52c atiioata of 
usqualincations. yey > war . q Walko Tonix. I could see a change right 
urebred hen is the best She 7 “— oe laway. Their feathers became smooth and 
that laying qualities can best e developed | -lossy; combs red, and they began laying 
thru purebreds.—J. T. B. | fine. ' Thad been getting only a few eggs 
— aday. I now get five dozen. My pullets 

PRACTICAL NEST BOXES hatched in April are laying fine. 


Unless sections of nests are properly Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


built it is better to use shallow packing 
yx ibout one foot square. The boxes 
e removable, the litter is not easily 
scratched out of them and they are 
ured und sprayed on all sides. 
the best nests are built in sec- 











More Eggs 
Would you like to make more monev 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the 
However, pink of condition—free from disease and 
tions that are ‘Temovable and they, are| forking crertine cn tu egr haet, Wits today. 
larkened Che birds enter on a track at] your hens lay Send §2c for a package on our 
iis satisfies their instinct for | guarantee—yow gmoney back if not satisfied 
hiding eggs and there will be less danger | Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 227, Waterloo, ta. 
f the eggs being lost in the litter of the |; — 
use or hidden in deep grass on the range. 
Nests twelve bv fourteen inches are 
iitable for the larger breeds and dimen- 
ions of ten by twelve inches will do for 
Mediterraneans. If the nests are too large, 
more than one hen may crowd on at the 







) The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 






ume time and this may result in picking 

fighting and broken eggs. If the 
nests are too small the birds will not use 
them but hide their eggs on the range or 


make nests for themselves in the poultry 
house litter under the dropping boards. 
When eggs are laid in the litter they may 
be lost by having straw scratched over 














hem while the birds are working for wt aT ~ al, 
tch grain. Write for Circularg and testimonials. Agents wanted. 
lhe location of the nests depends on the | | G-4.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 





likes of the owner. Some nests are placed 






ler the dropping boards but we dislike Deen Ch ee 
method as it complicates the work of Turkeys Also Eggs, Incu 
Brooders. Catalogue Free. 





keeping the roosts and boards free from 


. 7 - 
mites and lice. If the windows are high BARE POULTRY CO. BOX 850 


HAMPTON, IOWA 









GETS 28 EGGS A DAY 
NOW, FROM 34 HENS 


Chas. C. White, Well-Known Breeder, 
Tells How. Costs Nothing to Try. 








“T gave Don Sung to 34 utility Buff 
Orpingtons and the egg yield increased 
from 7 to28aday. Don Sung is a won- 
der and I am now giving it to all my 
hens regularly.””"—Chas. C White, Man- 
ager Cherry Hil! Farm, Flackville, Ind. 

Mr. White the is well known breeder and 
exhibitor. He wrote the above letter in 
December, after his test had shown a gain 
of 21 eggs a day from 34 hens. We will 
make you the same offer we made him. 
Here it is: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch 
results for one month. If you don’t find 
that it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works 
directly on the egg laying organs, and is 
also a splendid tonic. It is easily givenin 
the feed, improves the hen’s health, makes 
her stronger and more active in any 
weather, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it 
doesn’t get you the eggs, no matter how 
cold or wet the weather, your money will 
be refunded by return mail. Get Don 
Sungfrom your druggist or poultry remedy 
dealer or send 50 cents for a package by 
mail prepaid. 

Burrell-Dugger Company, 
Indianapoli 


142 Colambia Building, s, Ind. 


BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
508? Northern aren 
ucks, Geese, Turkeys. Pure-bred 
vy laying strains. Fowls, Eggs, Incu- 
bators, all at low Large new Poultr. 
Book and Breed. CompleteGuide FRE 
W. A. WEBER, Box 203. Mankato, Minn. 


68 BREEDS #32209 
Catalog 4 Cents, A. A. atta ae AUSTIN, MINN 
Our advertisements are guaranteed. Read them 




















it is possible to build a section of nests 
under them. However, if the sun strikes 
the top of these nests in the summer, they 
will be warm and the birds will not like 
them. It is probably best to make the 
nests in sections on the side wall where 
they will be protected from the hot sun. 

The best litter we have used for the 
nest is twisted hay. It must be tightly 
packed in the corners and then a firm 
cushion placed in the middle so that it 
will not work out and permit the eggs to 
strike the bare ‘boards and crack or break 
open. Eggs that are broken in the nests 
cause poultrymen serious losses. They are 
not marketable even when slightly cracked 
and if they break it may lead to the egg 
eating habit which is difficult to locate 
and cure. 

Plenty of clean litter in the nests keeps 
the eggs clean. Eggs keep the best in 
storage when they do not have to be 
washed as the washing removes the fine 
film which is nature’s protection to the 

. When tobacco stems can be obtained 

ey make fine nesting material as they 
keep away mites and lice. When the 
straw or hay litter is used it pays to first 
paint the nests with lice paint to seal the 
cracks and crevices and keep pests from 
breeding there and driving the hens to 
seek laving places elsewhere. 

At certain seasons when the hens are 
laying heavily the usual number of nests 
may te insufficient. Then a few kegs or 
orange crates placed in the house will give 
the hens a little surplus room and often 
a large number of eggs will be laid in the 
extra nests. Usually about four or five 
hens to a nest is practical. A hundred 
hen poultry house should have twenty 
to twenty-five nests. Then, if that is not 
enough room in the spring, a few extras 
can be placed in the house until the heav- 
iest part of the laying season is over.— 
R. G. K 


COMBINE UTILITY WITH BEAUTY 
To be of most value on farms, poultry 
should be bred for utility first, leaving 
fancy points secondary. B ing for 
feather and form has been of great help 
in the rapid advance of the poultry in- 
dustry, yet it pays most farmers better to 
try for heavy ae than fine feathers. 

Our fowls are bred to be extra layers, 
and still possess fancy points. Of course 
it takes somewhat longer to achieve suc- 
cess in two respects, but in the end there 
is a strain of double value. 

It is natural for the breeder of fancy 
fowls to desire to excel in fanéy points at 

ultry shows or fairs, hence in forming 
Dis breeding-pens he may take his best 
“standard” birds without regard to egg- 
»roduction. The result is fine feathers and 
fair laying. But if one will select only the 
most vigorous and best-laying females, 
and mate them with a vigorous male of 
such characteristics as to overcome most 
of the females’ weak points, the resulting 
chicks are bound to be of very satis- 
factory all-round quality. 

On the farm, the main end of poultry 
keeping is to produce eggs and meat 
for the table. We therefore subordinate 
beauty to utility, yet keep close to 
“points” as far as possible, so as to pre- 
serve the purity of the breed. 


FOUR ESSENTIAL THINGS 

Pure stock, pure food, pure air, and 
pure water. These four things stand at 
the head of the list. Of course they may 
be elaborated upon and subdivided, but 
these points take in most of the subject 
and we always try to be mindful of these 
four essentials at all times. 

When asked by a neighbor a few days 
ago to explain the thrifty and healthy ap- 
pearance of our flock of chicks, we thought 
the whole explanation might aptly be 
summed up in these few words: A 
healthy hatch, protection from drafts 
and dampness, cleanliness, and proper 
feed.—R. S. 











Handiest Way 
Lo Get HINGE 


Packed in a Box—with Screws Included 


The advantage of this method of buyiug is that you 
have the right size and quantity of screws handy when 


you are ready to use them. 


Once you buy Stanley Hinges “pack- 
ed in a box” you will appreciate 
this modern way of handling goods. 


Perhaps you would 
be interested in know- 
ing about Stanley Gar- 
age Hardware — booklet 
5 F.11 will give youinformation. 


Td 












Look for the 8S. W. inside the Heart on the 
box label and be assured of quality products. 
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Your dealer carries all the differ- 
ent sizes of Stanley Hinges packed 
a pair in a box with screws. 












Eggs are certain to be higher priced this 
winter than ever. Those who know how 
and what to feed to get the most eggs all 
fall, winter and spring, will reap big prof- 
its. Improper feeding methods will result 
in fewer eggs, wasted feed—loss and disap- 

intment. Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, 

irector-in-Chief of the great American 
Egg Laying Contest, and officially recog- 
nized as one of the world’s greatest pou 
try authorities, has Just completed a 16- 
page bulletin on “(How to Get More Eggs 
and Save Feed.” He will mail this bulle- 
tin to readers of Successful Farming who 
will write him without delay. Send no 
money. Over a thousand hens under 
Quisenberry’s direction laid from 200 to 
304 eggs each per year. He just finished 
making a profit of $6.15 per hen in nine 
months on commercial eggs from one 
large flock. Write him today for the free 
bulletin, addressing care of 

AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 


TEETHenrnd TC 





PEARL CRIT —theDoublePurpose 
food for good Goutie- 





LANS FOR POULTRY . OUSES- 


ALL STYLES, ILLUSTRATIONS, SEND 10 CENTS 
Lodiansgolis 








160 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Depot. 2, 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS vi.'n.::": 
breed. W he F 


this a inners ev where. ‘atalog ree 
U. R. FISHEL, BOX S, HOPE, INDIANA 








LESS FEED 


Have healthier poultry, save feed and 
get more profits this winter with the 


; Sanitary Non-Freezable 
K Chicken Waterer 


Keeps water at right temperature in summer 
and 40 degrees zero weather. Prevents disease 
and frozen watties. Lasts a life- 
time. A money saver and time 
saver. Inexpensive to operate. 
Easy to clean, Guaranteed In 3 
sizes. 
Free Trial Offer 

Write for Sy 4 Cptates ready now. 


We also cupolas, 
@tock waterers, etc. 


Phillip Bernard Company, 
@504 Floyd Avenue, 
Sioux City, lowa. 






















4 ing § Sprouter. ree kinds and| 
1 sizes ‘from a few hens to 1,000. Circular free, 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE Co., St., 








Patronize our advertisers and save money. 
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This Knife Sent Free For P t 
This splendid, attractive pocket Knife will be sent free, subject to the 
conditions given below, to anyone who is interested in earning any one 
of the rewards offered on this page. Select the article, or articles, you 
want most, check the coupon below, and send to us with a 2c stamp 
to cover mailing charges on the knife 
> Wi ror Boys ( irlsan rown Forks 
Lew ards U*¢ J \ AY 
The articles shown on this page are offered you as ’ 
On account of high zone rewards for acting as Successful Farming’s repre- The rewards offered on 
postage rates, and ex- sentative. These articles are suitable for boys and this page are fully guar- 
pense of shipping re- girls, and for grown folks, too. Every member of anteed against defects 
wards long distances, the family will enjoy both the Camera and the in material and work- 
this offer is good in the Carrom Board. All the articles have been pur- manship, or breakage in 
following states only: chased in large quantities at the lowest possible shipment. Successful 
North Dakota, South prices. The benefit of these low prices will be given Farmingissold toevery 
Dakota, Nebraska, to our representatives. subscriber, without ex- 
Nansas, Oklahoma, | Read the description of each article carefully. | ception, er yp Be Bi 
Si Winnneaie “Tlie Pick out the article that you want most. Check er he gsm 
Sea” Mi mg di. that article in the coupon at the bottom of this fon. / ay oe - 
ness, Oh; ‘> = page, sign your name and address in full, and send not satisiied, just say so 
aon rts K oe to us with a 2c stamp. Complete description of and the money you 
Col ~ ey Wan vin the article and full information about our offer will have paid us for your 
~ a Te ons ~ be sent to you by return mail. Do not write un- subscription will be 
= on ssee, an less you are really interested. We have a new plan cheerfully refunded. 
yoming. for helping you earn your reward, and shall be glad 
to tell you all about it. 
os 
7-Jewel Wrist Watch Watch and Cowboy Fob 
This is a high grade This handsome time- 
reliable watch, with 7-jewel piece 18 Nine ple yl It - 
ove » a - cs se 
moveme ~ lever oe sy the highest priced 
ment, and it is guarant watches. It has a 7-jewel 
to keep accurate time for movement, is 12 size, and 
one year. It has a Jumi- thin model which is nowso 
nous face so that you can ular. It is guaranteed 
tell the time in the dark. y the manufacturers to 
The watch is small size Keep accurate time for one 
and is very attractive for year. The movement is well 
wrist wear. The wristlet ss ~ 
is silk ribbon and has u . 
handsome silver fastenings. ced, timed, reguiat wit 
School girls especial ly fer includes the Cowboy Fob 
will enjoy carrying this also. Every boy wants one 
watch of Chess wasches ass fobs as 
Use the coupon below to ge i ; GOED 6S Be Sees em. 
Watch offer , to get full details about our Wrist Use the coupon below to get 
full detalis of our Watch and 
Cowboy Fob offer 
N vs Sa 
Seneca Scout Camera Carrom Board—57 Games 
This is, A very = le Carrom and Crokinole 
camera, Dut It is capad e 
producing excellent pictures are two of the most popu 
in all kinds of amateur lar games going. _Every 
work. It has a fixed lens member®@f the family will 
and so requires no focusing enjoy these premiums. This 
or estimating of distance. Board is a dandy too—29 
This omens takea pi use inches square and fitted 
244x3%4 inches. Size of the : 
camera, 344 x54 _ inches. with the famous round 
Takes six exposures without — white maple carrom 
reloading. Weight 12 ounc- rim. The pannel is made 
es. Equipped with excellent of three-ply white maple 
quality lens, and two view veneer selected stock, 
~~ , =e Seneca pos natural wood finish. The 
ih a . - <7 —- diagrams are in bright red and black—very attractive. Fifty 
unieadind tm Oct Melee” Wetaiieen ona pg Sore a seven games can be played on this board. The equipment con- 
coe iten aie ° ma id on eal = -. - a > on anne ah ble ; ~ sists of 71 pieces as follows: 29 beautifully stained and polished 
™ = . + ne ; Py eS Sa Hardwood Rings, 15 num Dises, 10 Tenpins, 1 Backstop, 1 
U a pon below to get full details of our Camera offer Score Tab, 3 Spinning Tops, 1 Dise Cup, 2 Dice, 3 Yellow 
7 Flies, 3 Green Flies, 1 
Book of Rules, 2 Cues, and 
: ° . . one Box for Equipment. 
Hamilton Hunting Rifles Use the coupon below 
, “ —— , to get full details of our 
Hunting “Ride, guaranteed . in Carrom Board offer. 
way to be absolutely safe, reliable 
ee ee ee ee ene oe 
and an accu- “.* . ~ . 
ee raestoorer. g Mail This Coupon for Full Details 
bered for 22-ealibreshort 
or ng rim Are cartridges, . Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
ond © Ft ceee tan —_— Dear Sir: Please tell me how I can get prepaid the article 
adjustable front knifesight. Asolid breech block 9 checked below. I enclose a2-cent stamp for postage and mailing of 
makes the action absolutely safe from rear ex- : free Pocket Knife. 
Wied with qrest care cad hes cvultupsed jects.  B (] 7Jewel Wrist Watch [) Wateh and Cowboy Fob 
ond Ak — ~4 a ee ee eee WaeD Ws . a Seneca Scout Camera is) Carrom Board 
' coupon to get full details of cur Hamilton Hunt Rifle offer 1 C] Hamilton Rifle 
Successful Farming |. w 
11-19 SUCCESS BLDG. . BMRB. wc cccccccessecseseees . ese ‘ 
| ry 
Des Moines, a lowa 8 po - cabeiietios tea einen Wiehe, <5 Sosa ae 
. 11-19 
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CONTROLLING THE MOULT 
NEBRASKA subscriber asks the 
following question concerning 
moulting hens: “In a recent article 

I notice that you can make hens moult 

any time of the year artificially. Now I 

am considered a good poultry raiser, take 

a good many poultry papers and read 

everything pertaining to chickens. This 

is the first time I have ever read of such 

a thing. This is surely my trouble; my 

young pullets moult before they commence 

to lay. I usually hatch my first in April. 

Now anything to better the moulting 

yrocess' is what I would like to know. 

Please tell me just what you do and what 

you feed.” 

Forcing the moulting process in hens 
is not a new wrinkle in poultry culture. 
It was discovered by a New York com- 
mercial poultryman many years ago. Be- 
cause of his system, the scheme of forcing 
the moult is generally referred to as the 
Van Dressler system. 

Every person acquainted with poultry 
knows that hens moult at different times. 
It takes each hen a long time to grow her 
new coat of feathers and 
while she is doing this 





their flocks on an even laying basis when 
prices are high, else they will lose their 
season’s profits. 

Some years ago there was a great 
agitation in the poultry press concerning 
this matter. Many poultrymen contended 
that it would be a serious drain on the 
vitality of the laying hen to subject her 
to such treatment and they pointed out 
the fact that Nature has taken stock of 
the situation by making the natural moult 
a slow matter in order to conserve the 
vitality of the hen as much as possible. 

There is a great deal of truth in this 
statement, but commercial poultrymen 
contend that where the matter is handled 
intelligently that it has no evil effects 
on the hens. An experienced hand will 
not overdo the forcing process. He will 
know how to handle his flock so as to 
feed them just enough of the fattening 
foods to loosen the feathers and then to 
stop when that is done. 

Moulting, you know, is caused by the 
heat generated by the food fed, and also by 
the surrounding temperature. That is 
why it naturally commences in the hottest 
weather of thesummer. By feeding anover- 
dose of heating foods the poultryman can 
bringitaboutatany timeof the yeardesired. 

As to moulting in early pullets, that is 


slightly over four months old. I fed them 
to encourage egg production and I was 
very careful about the moulting business. 
In August they commenced to moult and 
I promptly stopped feeding even for egg 
production, cutting them down until 
they had stopped laying. The egg yield 
dropped seventy-five percent in a week, 
but they quit moulting also and in the 
middle of September they were back to 
the old laying percentage and had been 
prevented from moulting to any appreci- 
able extent. The matter can be handled, 
if you understand the character of the 
work before you.—C. C. 8. 





SCRATCHING SPACE IMPORTANT 
While every poultry house should be 
commodious enough to provide space for 
a litter of straw in which the fowls can 
scratch for their, grain feed, yet this is not 
always the case. Not only should the hen 
house and other quarters keep the fowls 
dry and comfortable, but they should 
provide plenty of scratching space, if 
top-notch results are to be secured. 

On the farm dry scratching space may 
often be arranged for chickens in some 
unused shed or on the barn floor. On 
days of disagreeable weather we favor the 
| fowls by letting them have the full run 
of the barn and cattle 
sheds. They will scratch 








her egg production is cut 
down severely, usually 
she stops laying entirely. 


NOVEMBER ADVICE 





Observation shows that 
it takes at least six 
weeks to grow the flight 
feathers in the wings and 
diso the tail feathers. 
But these feathers do 
not all come out at one 
time. If they did, then 
the poultryman ought 
td be able to save a lot 
of time by getting his 
hens thru the moult 
within the minimum 
time instead of having 
the matter drag along 
thruout the fall —e 
raost of the winter. 
| This was the basis 
upon which Van Dress- 
ler worked. He thought 
that if he could get his 
hens thru the moult at a 
time of the year, say 
late summer, when eggs 
were cheap, he should 
have them laying again 
when the price of eggs 
raised to its height levels 
in winter. 

The Van Dressler sys- 








out and consume much 
waste feed and the exer- 
cise under dry shelter is 
a real benefit.—S. P. 


“| WHY LEG BANDS 
PAY 

The pullets in the 
farm flock soon reach a 
stage where they rapidly 
take on the appearance 
of hens. Then if they 
remain unmarked thru- 
out the year, the next 
year’s culling time ar- 
rives with no quick and 
sure method of dis- 
tinguishing the ages of 
the birds. It is much 
better to have three 
colors of spiral bands. 
Use one color for the 
two year old hens if any 
are retained, another 











If you were a wise flock of turkeys, you’d scorn 
That plentiful breakfast of good yellow corn, 
And try every day to grow thinner. 
Because, if you don’t, you are certain to be— 
(Yes-—every last one—so ’twas whispered to m=-,) 
Hush!—Somebody’s Thanksgiving Dinner! 
—Martha Hart 


color for the year old 
birds and the third for 
the pullets. Whenever 
culling time arrives there 
is no danger of sacrific- 
ing pullets on the mar- 
ket and retaining old 
hens which have passed 
their best laying days. 

If the birds are trap- 








tem of forcing the moult 
is simply this: Feed the 
hens heavily on fattening feeds such as 
corn for two weeks; the idea is to overfeed 
them if possible. At the end of two weeks, 
they are taken off the range and confined 
in houses, so that their ration can be 
thoroly controlled. The feeding of corn 
is discontinued and the hens fed only that 
which is necessary to sustain life. In 
other words, they are practically starved 
for a period of two weeks. At the end of 
that time every feather which the hen 
will moult that year will be gone. 

There is no myth about this, I have not 
only done the thing myself but have seen 
it practiced on many large commercial 
farms. After the hens have been forced 
to shed their feathers, the poultryman 
gradually brings them back to a full, 
balanced ration in order to encourage the 
growth of feathers quickly. He gets them 
on feed as quickly as possible and sees 
to it that the hens have feather-producing 
elements in the ration, wheat bran, ete. 
In this way every hen is made to moult 
at the same time and the flocks come into 
laying in the late fall at the same time 

Commercial egg farms quite generally 
follow the practice because they must have 














a matter which it is hard to prevent. Early 
pullets will habitually do this in spite 
of anything that we can do. There are 
some precautions which we can take, 
however, which will do much to prevent 
the early moulting, for it is unnecessary 
in young pullets and only interferes with 
the early oo that should take place. 
First, do not overcrowd them in hot 
weather. Give them plenty of room, 
especially in sleeping quarters. Also see 
to it that they have shaded runs or range. 
The Second point is to be very careful 
about what is Red to them during the hot 
weather of late summer and early fall. 
One may unconsciously force or encourage 
the moult by feeding too much corn or 
other fattening feeds. Cut out the corn 
entirely in this season. Feed wheat in- 
stead or oats, the latter being better. 
Mashes of wheat bran, alfalfa meal and 
wheat middlings minus cornmeal are good. 
If you are careful in this respect the 
tendency to moult will be reduced to the 
minimum and in many instances will be 
discouraged entirely. 
My April hatch of Leghorn pullets 
started to lay this year when they were 


nested, numbered bands 
are necessary. Many styles are made for 
the use of poultrymen but the plain alum- 
inum bands which are distinctly numbered 
are all that is necessary. Sometimes 
sealed bands are used. ‘There is no dan- 
ger that these will come off and mix up 
a trapnest record. The sealed bands are 
also useful when birds are shipped to cus- 
tomers or to poultry shows, as it may 
prevent the birds being changed in 
transit or by an unscrupulous customer 
who would buy one bird and attempt to 
return another. 

We like to combine the banding of the 
pullets with their fall treatment with blue 
ointment to prevent lice. This enables 
us to finish two operations by catching 
the bird only once. Everything in the 
poultry business that helps to save time 
without injury to the flock is a factor in 
determining the profits —R. K., Mich. 














The painful and inhuman act of placing 
the frosty bridle-bits in the helpless horses’ 
| mouth during cold weather, may be avoid- 
|}ed by blowing the warm breath against 
the bits several times, holding them 
against the horse’s body, 
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KEROSENE FOR POULTRY COLDS 


the subject of disease ir poultry, 


Or 
‘ ive an extensive literature. Some- 
f s the course of treatment prescribed 
|, with all its complexities of detail, 

+ crown prince. The way that 

0 ymmercial poultrymen look at the 
' m of poultry disease is practical. 
I | very hardy creature, and 


i en bs a 
the only kind of “poultry 
, . the oultrykeeper to 
tice is prevention. That means breed- 
consistently for vigor, housing 
“rly, and feeding properly. In keep- 
ing flocks healthy, “preventive” medicine 
veccomplish wonders. 
By contrast, the average hen when she 
gets sick seems almost to have made up 
mind to die, and you might a swell 
That is the view of the commercial 
iltrymen. Sometimes his practice is to 
ist nature with the ax. Seeing moping 
round doesn’t give anyone a com- 
rtable feeling, and the practical poultry- 
keeper realizes that even tho the hen 
recover, 16 18 poor business to have her in 
the flock 
lhere are exceptions, however. While 
many practical poultrykeepers ignore 
simple colds, except to ascertain and re- 
move causes if possible (frequently found 
in drafts), they find it is important to pay 
trict attention to active colds. When 
the discharges from nostrils are profuse, 
und the hen whistles as she breathes, in- 
dicating acute bronchial inflammation, the 
poultrykeeper ought to act. Active colds 
such as this are frequently contagious, and 


i it pays 


t her 


there is a possibility of a large flock being | 


thrown out of laying condition for weeks 
Moreover there is increased danger of 
roup, & contagious disease of a much more 
serious character in Its economic aspects. 

Chere are various cold remedies, but one 
of the simplest, most effective, and most 
easily applied, is kerosene, When several 
hens in the flock have active colds, and 
there is a possibility of the colds spreading, 
take a teaspoonful of kerosene and pour 
it into the drinking-water pan. Do this 
from time to time until the colds have 
stopped, simultaneously removing any 
causes, such as drafts or dampness, whic 
uppear. In drinking, the hens will push 
their beaks thru the film of oil which will 
form on the water, and the oil will anoint 
the face and nostrils, and some of it will 
get into the nose and throat. 

4 more thoro method of treating colds 
with kerosene is to apply the oil to the 
lividual hens. Take a quart can and 
ll it half full of warm water, then pour in 

) tablespoopfuls of kerosene. Take the 
1 and immerse her head in the can, 

il it touches the bottom, then let her 


1s 


g \ film of the disinfectant will cover 
he he ad 

inher re ther cold remedies, several 

manufact ired and sold com- 

They are efficient But the 

r advantage of kerosene is that it 

nd when wanted for most of us, 

the this he the elk ctrical age still use 
1,” more or less.—J. B 


R NEXT SEASON 

in duck culture 

is good time to plan for next 

If your breeding stock has given 
this year, I would keep them 


you know they are too old: 


DUCKS FO 


at ( season,’ 


the case, dispose of them as soon 

re fatted. If vou had no breeders 

early winter is a good time 

y wr procure them for next spring. 

wssible get year-old ducks: better 

~year-olds than to take this 

season's hatching. Then get young drakes, 

this year’s hatch if brought out in April 
or early May. 


Get all purebreds if you can, but strain 
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The World’s Finest Railroad Watch 
23 jewels 


$66 and up 
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Facts You Should Know 
\ Before Selecting a Watch 


ETWEEN the two supporting 
plates of a Waltham watch, 
which together constitute a 
frame, is mounted a system of gearing, 
called a Time Train. The reader has 
learned that the motive power of the 


watch is derived from the mainspring. 
At one extremity of the train is a hardened and 
tempered steel barrel (another Waltham crea- 
tion) which contains the mainspring. When the 
thumb and finger wind the mainspring, its stored 
energy is delivered to the next wheel in the train 
and from that to the next, and so on. 


This train consists of four wheels and pinions. 
The center wheel is in the exact center of the 
watch, and directly connected through the can- 
non pinion {s0 called because it is shaped like a 
cannon) with the wheels that control the hour 
and minute hands; and through this center 
wheel the power of the mainspring is carried 
onward through the other wheels of the train 
to the escape wheel pinion, which we will illus- 
trate in its proper place. 


The train of a Waltham watch — each wheel, each 
pinion —is cut to the fraction of a human hair 
— mechanically perfect, interchangeable for the 
serial watches they are made for — standardized 
in perfection, in absolute exactness and quality, 
made by machines tuned to infinitesimal gauge- 
fit and untouched by human hands. 

The “train” of the imported watch is made by the old 
hand process. It is not interchangeable, and it is of varying 
quality. 

This vital part of the Waltham watch is another of those 
reasons why the horologists of great nations came to Wal- 


tham for time, and why your watch selection should be a 
Waltham. 


Waltham placed America First in watchmaking. 


This story is continued i 
find a iseral watch education. “Sent free upon rouse Wehon 
Watch Company ass. 
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THE WORLDS WATCH OVER TIMB 
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Ferris White Leghorns 
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with our marvelous more-egg tonic. R 
mended by Government experts. 
entire flock. Makes every hen lay more 


“Cannot be improved upon” says R. L. Putins of 
“We used it with 
New Jersey 


Kentucky Experiment Station 
very good success,” R. R. Harnas, 
Experiment Station. Send $1 for 100. tab 
Our Guarantee of Big Profits or your money 
is endorsed by million dollar national bank 
for poultry booklet 
STOCK YARDS VETERINARY LABORAT 
801 Laboratory Bidg., Kansas City, U. 8S. 





Tones up the 


A real heavy laying strain, tragneses 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 eggs yet our prices on 
a hens, breeding males,early hatched pullets, 
day old chicks and eggs for hatching. We ship C. 
©, D. and guarantee results. Catalog gives prices; 
describes stock, tells all about ourfarm and meth- 
oda; results you can get by breeding this strain. 
Send for your copy now— it is free 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ory |Get 50% More Eggs 
A P™"One bushel oats, wheat or rye makes three 





bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in the 













World’s Best 


You be the Judge! 
MONTHS’ TRIAL 


SUBSCRIPTION 
SEND U. 5 STAMPS 
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APoultry Journal 
15c 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


Sectional All - Steel Grain Sprouter 
Increases egg yield 5S0%—cuts feed cost 4. 
Makes chicks grow in double quick time. 
Steel throughout — fireproof — cannot warp, 
shrink of swell. Write for book and 1920 offer. 
DOES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 














. Tells b~w to keep poultry with 
Drofit; 84 te 168 pages: 26th year. A 
every number profusel: 





ners where ever shown 
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ly (Mustrated. 1 yr., 60c; 2 yrs., $1.00. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept. 266 , Quincy, UL 
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TURKEYS, DUCKS AND GEESE «... 


U.R. FISHEL, Box &, Hope, Ind 


White ,Rocks, Pe- 
kin and Rowen 


White Wyandottes 





Ducks, White Embdeen and Toulouse Geese 
Bantams, Guineas and M. B. Turkeys. 
Ww. H. KOELL, Hampton, towa 


, Win- 








a point to get purebred drakes. This is 
better than good ducks and poor drakes. 
One should never have fewer than one 
drake to each five ducks, but this is enough 
if the drakes are lively and _ thoroly 
healthy. 

Select from the breed you like best. 
Tne ducks should have long, deep bodies, 
slim necks and bright eyes; select those 
quick in motion. Try to have the le »ghorn 
ol » as much as it is possible for a 
duck to have this. The drakes should 
also have long bodies, wide rather than 
deep; a thicker neck, comparatively, than 
the duck, but with bright eyes and fairly 

uick motions: Ducks that are habitually 
sluggish should not be used as breeders. 

It is best not to keep the breeders fat, 
and in fact it is not possible to keep them 
fat if good breeders are fed on the right 
sort of feed. Give bran, or a mash mostly 
composed of bran, once each day, all thru 
the winter; giving whole corn at night. It 
may be they will have to be taught that 
this is to eat. We have had ducks that 
apparently did not know what the mash 
was for but by throwing a few grains of 
corn on the mash they soon learned to 
eat of it. Never neglect the gritty part 
of. the mash, sharp sand, or crockery 
pounded fine, or commercial grit. 

While water to swim in is not essential, 
ducks enjoy this so much that I think it 
wise to provide a small swimming hole 
for them, but the fattening ducks will be- 
come marketable much sooner if not al- 
lowed to swim. However, they must have 
all the water they want to drink, and deep 
enough for them to immerse their heads 
in; wooden pails or tin buckets, gallon 
size, are all right for their water vessels.— 


R. BOS. 


FATTENING CHICKENS 


Fat is worth enough on market poultry 
that some men are making a business of 
buying fowls from the farmers and fatten- 
ing them for market. They are simply 
taking advantage of the fact that the 
average lot of fowis marketed from the 
farm receives scant attention to fattening. 
Too many folks just pick out the fowls 
indiscriminately from the main flock when 
the huckster comes around in his wagon, 
and the birds are weighed out and sent off 
haphazard. 

rhis practice is wasteful, for the reason 
that a week or two of judicious feeding 
will greatly enhance the value of the 
fowls. They will not only weigh more but 
they will look better and fetch more per 
pound. 

We have found that it pays to place the 
fowls in clean, dry quarters that are not 
too large or they may “run off’ their fat. 
We keep clean water before them all the 
time and give them all they will eat of 
cornmeal and middlings or any other rich 
and fattening ground grain dough twice 
a day. If this is mixed up with waste 
milk instead of water, so much the better. 
As soon as the fowls are done eating we 
remove all the soft food, but keep shelled 
corn or other grain before them in boxes 
(not in the dirt) all the time. In about 
ten days we have fowls almost double the 
weight and market attractiveness of those 
that simply run loose in the main flock.— 
S. P., Ind. 


RENEW THE POULTRY HOUSE 
FLOOR 


One of our poultry houses has an earth 
floor and we have always found it a good 
plan to scrape off the top layer of dirt 
each fall and renew it with fresh soil. 
The dirt floor of a chicken house becomes 
very fine and mixed with the droppings, 
and this does not make a very good 
scratching place for the fowls. Fresh dirt 
gives them a chance to pick up small 
stones and grit, and makes clean material 
foredusting. Besides, the house is more 
sanitary if the floor material is renewed 
frequently.—S. P, 
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“That They May 
Rest In Peace” 











THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 


O more beautiful tribute can possibly be paid to our dead than care 


that their last resting-place shall be secure from water, ghouls and 


other disturbing elements. 

The least and the last we can do for them is to see that they are 
properly and safely interred. This cannot be accomplished without the 
use of an air-and water-tight vault. Vaults of brick, stone or cement are 
too porous to furnish permanent protection, Even steel vaults which 
depend for sealing upon gaskets of rubber or soft metal, are not positively 
safe. 

The Clark Grave Vault, made from massive plates of Keystone copper- 
bearing (rust-proof) steel, electrically welded into an air-tight ‘‘bell,’’ 
tested to 5000 Ibs. hydraulic pressure, is guaranteed to withstand all con- 
ditions for 50 years. 

Because of these superiorities of material and construction, the Clark 
Grave Vault is known to undertakers throughout the country as the 
QUALITY VAULT—backed by 20 years of satisfaction-giving. 

Numberless tests prove that the Clark Grave Vault never fails, even 
under the most trying conditions. Positive proof in booklet sent on 
request. Address Dept. B-9. 


The Clark Grave Vault Company 
Town and Starling Sts., Columbus, Ohio 








This Clark Grave Vault 
disinterred at Berlin, Ohio 
kept velvet casket in perfect 
condition, although the 
grave contained much water 
and mud. Such records are 
positive oe oy of Olark 





Grave Vault superiority 
over all other methods of 
burial, 
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WHEN you are in town buying other supplies stock up on 

S-B Cough Drops. Then you will be sure always to have 

them on hand when you need them, For they will relieve 

coughing and you can give them to the children as freely as 

to adults. Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten 
| the stomach. 


‘ Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


Wie ESS 











AND OLD 


at World’s Ori- | AIRDALES, COLLIES A F 
LEARN AUCTION ERING ginal and Gre at iDOGS ENGLISH shepherd dogs rrained 
become independent with no capita! | Male dogs, and brood matrons, pups aii ages Flemish 
invested. Every branch of the puenees taught. Write | Giant, New Zealand, — nee s igian rabbits. Send 
today for free catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auc- | 6¢ for large instructive list of what you want . 
tioneering, 54 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, U1. | W. R WATSON, BOX 1616, OAKLAND, IOWA 
Carey M. Jones, President 
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RATIONS FOR THE EGG-PRODUC- 


ING FLOCK 

AKING up economical and efficient 
M rations for the egg-producing flock 

is a problem that receives but 
little attention on the average farm 
Experiments at some of the leading sta- 
tions show that a saving of more than 
one-third can be made by feeding the 
kinds of feed that are adapted to the 
hen’s requirements. Any system by which 
one can substitute accuracy for guesswork 
and reduce the cost of feeding more than 
one-third, is well worth the careful study 
and attention of every farmer who keeps 
a flock of hens. 

A mixture of the proper kinds of grain 
feed is one which carries enough protein 
to meet the requirements of the hen’s 
system when she is producing a maximum 
number of eggs. Science has determined 
that animals can not utilize carbohy- 
drates in the making of protein products. 
On the other hand it is possible to some 
extent for animals to utilize protein in 
place of carbohydrates. Protein is 
needed to make bone, blood and muscle 
as well as the albumen of the egg. Car- 
bohydrates, in connection with the fat, 
furnish energy to keep up the activities 
of the body. For this purpose pure fat 
has a value more than two and one-half 
times as great as the carbohydrates. 
For the smaller ‘ irds of the strictly 
egg-producing breeds a ration with a 
nutritive ratio of one to five, that is, 
one pound of protein to five pounds of 
carbohydrates and fat, gives the best 
results. In the case of the larger Amer- 
ican breeds, where the percentage of 
carbohydrates and fat needed to main- 
tain the activities of the body is great- 
er, a little wider ration will produce 
equally as satisfactory results. 

The digestibility of standard grains 
and mill feeds has been pretty accurate- 
ly determined so far 
feeding ruminat- 
ing animals con- 
cerned, but 
experiments conduct- 


as 
1S 


recent 


ed at the Massachu- 
setts station show 
that the hen can not 


digest her food quite 


so closely as the rum- 
inants Chis means 
that for the best re- 
turt in producing 
Z the crude fiber 
mu be reduced to 


amount 


as 
possi Dit wilh econ- 
0 Such feeds as 


. I uckw heat 


hu nd 


oat hulls 

ind too much bulky 
feed should not be fed to the laying hens. 
Palatability is the basis of success in 
ng up economical and efficient ra- 
for the laying hens. Success in get- 
L ges out of season depends largely 
~ bilitw to coax the hens to eat 


t possible amount of properly 


nixed foods and at the same time main- 

good y¥ Wworous appetite Variety 

( tes toward appetite and increases 

hances of suecess, but sufficient 

ty 1s usually present when several 

is of feed are being used to make up 

n Che sources from which the 

is terials supplied should come 

be determined by palatability, 
tibility and the cost 

Some kind of animal protein is needed 

feeding to take the place of 

is and insects which are available 

iring the summer. For this purpose 


nmilk and dried meat scraps give the 


satisfactory results. Recent ex- 


periments conducted at the Wisconsin and 
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Connecticut stations indicate that the 
poteins of skimmilk and meat scraps 
assist in the digestion of the proteins of 
cereal grains. They also indicate that 
the proteins of corn, wheat and other 
grains are more readily and completely 
digested when fed in combination than 
when fed alone. 

In putting tne above principles into 
every day practice I am going to give the 
details of our rations and methods of 
feeding, but please understand that this 
is given more to show the correct applica- 
tion of the principles and not with the 
expectation that it may be blindly fol- 
lowed by others who are feeding under 
different conditions. Our first aim in 
feeding our laying hens is to feed ‘out 
our home-grown feeds to as large an extent 
as possible. So we mix 500 pounds of feed 
as follows: Corn 200 lIbs., buckwheat 
200 Ibs., oats 100 Ibs. Corn is very highly 
digestible, buckwheat considerably less 
digestible and oats somewhat less di- 
gestible than buckwheat. Common ex- 


perience feeding laying hens indicates that 
corn is highly palatable, buckwheat some- 
what less palatable and oats considerably 
less palatable than buckwheat. This gives 






































|egg production. 
are to get the best results from our home- 











If the bird is picked 
immediately after 
cutting the jugular 
vein the feathers wil 
come off easily 


a nutritive ration 
of about one to 
nine. Such a ra- 
tion is not adapt- 
ed to economical 
It is evident that if we 


grown feeds we must bring down the 
nutritive ratio to about one to five by 
the use of feeds richer in protein. Study- 
ing the composition and cost of the various 
protein feeds we find that by making up a 
mixture of 100 lbs. of bran, 300 lbs. of 
middlings, 100 lbs. of oilmeal, 100 Ibs. 
of gluten and 100 lbs. of dried beef scraps 
and feeding it in the form of a mash 
that the hens will eat about equal parts 
of the mash and the whole grain, we can 
approximate the required one to five nu- 
tritive ratio, make profitable use of our 
home-grown feeds and at the same time 
furnish our laying hens with an ideal 
ration for egg production. 

rhe mash ration is fed in hoppers, and 
the whole grain is fed in the straw litter; 
the amount being regulated by the amount 
of dry mash eaten from the hoppers. When 
feeding a wet mash in the morning the 
hens are inclined to overeat and refuse 
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to scratch in the litter for the whole grain, 
so they do not get the warmth and exercise 
during the fore part of the day, and 
produce fewer eggs than when they have 
aceess to the dry mash in the hoppers. 
To derive maximum returns from any 
ration it is important that the hens have 
pure water and an abundant supply of 
rit, shells and some kind of succulent 
ood. Cabbages, mangels, carrots and 
small potatoes may safely in 
limited amounts, but too heavy feeding 
may cause an undesirable laxative condi- 
tion of the bowels and do more harm than 
good. Special foods, condiments and 
stimulants are not needed by healthy, 
well-fed hens. Such dopes simply result 
is adding to the cost of the ration without 
doing any permanent good. Studying the 
principles of economical feeding and 
adopting methods suited to one’s own 
conditions will give the best returns at r 


minimum cost for feedstuffs and labor. 


V. M. 





STRAW PREVENTS DAMPNESS 
If you have gone into the poultry house 


on a cold frosty morning and looked up 


under the roof you have no doubt 
noticed how the frost has collected 
there in great particles. Sometimes 
you will see great long strings of it 
dangling down and swaying back and 
forth. As a rule you will find the entire 

under side of the roof covered with frost. 

The presence of these frosted par- 
ticles betoken too much moisture in the 
air, and too much moisture means that 
the air is damp, too damp for the bid- 
dies to live in if they are to do their best 
in turning out eggs when you want 
them most. 

If a house 1s properly ventilated this 
moisture will pass off rapidly and not 
cause any great damage, but when the 
air is still and when there is no means of 
ventilation employed, the moisture will 
rise to the roof and collect there in froz- 
en particles. As soon as the weather 
moderates this frost will dissolve and 
you will find great drops falling to the 
floor of your hen house and wetting up 
the litter. 

There is a way to stop this nusazice 
and to do it very cheaply. In fact, it is 
the method used by hundreds of Cana- 
dian poultrymen and others who live in 
extremely cold climates to so handle 
the air in the poultry house that. the 
dampness will be constantly averted. 

The method is simply to take a num- 
ber of planks or poles and place them 
crosswise on the rafters under the roof. 
Then cover these with new straw, filling 
up the space from these planks to about 
six inches of the roof. 

You then open two or three small 
openings in the walls of the house and 
slightly under the roof. Underneath the 
straw and on the south side of the building 
you should have several openings that are 
allowed to remain wide open regardless of 
the severity of the weather. When storms 
are blowing they are covered with muslin 
frames to protect the inside of the poultry 
house. This gives’you a constant circula- 
tion of air coming in below. As the air 
comes into the house and is heated from 
contact with the hens or their breath or 
the evaporation from the droppings, it 
passes upward and thru the straw. The 
straw absorbs moisture content in the air. 

You will find houses so treated sweet 
and free fram dampness at all times. You 
might wonder why it would be necessary 
to use the straw at all, if you had the open- 
ings above. The answer is that even when 
there is no circulation of air, the straw is 
absorbing the dampness, while the small 
openings prevent it collecting too much at 
a time, by allowing some to pass out. 
This prevents too much of a good thing 
and mouldy straw.—C. 8. 

National Country Life Conference, 
Chicago, November 8-11. 
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duction of eggs. 
“More Eggs” Tonic. 
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27 Eggs Instead of 1 
“A Godsend” I began feeding “More Eggs” Tonic to m 
a - Gock of hens in November. At that time 
“More Eggs”’ Yonic is a great Godsend. I was getting one every other day. Then, 
tt, 4, a day and am on December th. Tt tin 27, which is 
now getting 60 a day.— . MYRTLE ICE, very good for this time of the . Ithink 
Boston, Ky. pau i ic is fine. — 
Banker Endorses “More Eggs” 
ys 160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


I have fed 2 boxes of “‘More Eggs” to 


m 
RE EGGS. 
oes ot oe “ 7a hens and I think az bere broken the ee 


one old and the record. I have 160 


dozen exactly 21 I got 125 dozen eggs.—MRS. 
iy r. POHLAND. H. M. PATTON. Waverly, Mo. 
Ashbland,Ore. 


8988 Eggs from 125 Hens 


1368 Eggs After 1 Package ene chee Se Neve Fear” 5 bane 
Last fall I bought a box of bey “More on Castesns about thirty years. Since 
Eggs."" From January ist to July ist my he 15th of March to November 16th I have 
hens laid 1368 eggs.—A. E. WHITE, Scran- marketed 740 dozen and only have 125 bens. 
Pa. —MRS. W. 8. DEAHL, Exiine, lowa. 


Makes Lay-ers Out of Loafers 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It has every element that 
helps make more eggs. A perfect regulator, aids digestion and increases pro« 


The foremost authorities in America 


and poultry raisers from every state endcrse Reefer's 
Send the coupon today. 








= are not entirely 


producer and 


¥ tNe experience of a man who has himself e 
business and is helping others do the same. Send for this guaranteed egg 


RTE 


Results Guaranteed 


Read the facsimile shown here of the guarantee of a 
million dollar bank that ““More Eggs" will produce results. 
This million dollar bank guarantees to refund your money if you're noteatisfied. 
You run no risk. So don’t delay. Every «ay you wait you are losing money. 


Send Coupon! 


Every day counts! Starts your hens making money for you right away. 
Send th. coupon today for a good size package of “More Eggs” Tonic. You 
run absolutely no risk. A million dollar bank will refund your money instantly if 





satisfied. Just mail coupon with a dollar bill today. Profit 
made a fortune out of the poultry 


it maker TODAY. 


Poultry Expert 
3528 Reefer Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








16 Eggs a Day 


AST winter eggs sold as high as $1.00 a dozen. As America’s foremost Itry 
expert I predict that this winter eggs will go even higher. Poultry rs are 
going to reap tremendous profits. You, too, can 

by giving your hens a few cents’ worth of Reefer’s “More Eggs”’ Tonic. This product WJ 
has already been tried, tested and proven by 400,000 chicken raisers. It has stood the 
test of years and is acknowleged the best and most successful egg producer on the 
market today. Every day that you don’t use it means that you are losing money. 
Start with a few cents’ worth of Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs’”’ Tonic. Act now! 


Got 117 Eggs Instead of 3 


That’s the experience of one enthusiastic poultry raiser who wrote me. Read the won- 
derful testimonials printed below and remember they are just a few out of thousands. 


18 Hens—16 Eggs a Day 


“Before using your tonic I was getting only two or three eggs a day. Iam now get- 
ting 16 eggs a day from 18 hens’’.—-LULA WILLIAMS, Parratt, Ga, 









make sure of a big egg yield 





A Million Dollar Bank 
Guarantee 


Absolute Satistaction or Money Back 






















The National Reserve Bank 


of Kansas City 
Capita] and Surplus $1,100,000 


TO WHOM PRESENTED; 
osited in thie Bank Ten Thousand 
$10,000.00) Dollars, with instruc-- 

tions that out of this fund we are 

to return to any of Mr.Reefer's 
customers the totel amount of their ! 
purchase from him, provided Mr. 

Reefer fails to do as he agrees. 

You,therefore, take no 
risk whatever in purchasing from 

Mr.Reefer, as this bank will refund 

the total amount of your remittance 

to Mr.Reefer if he faile to do as 


he AETOCS-yory trul e 
vH/1 toctorcp 
Preasiadht. 























E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 
3528 Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me one full-size package of * More Eggs“ Send this 


with an absolute Bank guarantee that you will .efuna my 
money if this tonic is not satisfactory to me ‘n every way. 


Lenclose #1.00. (A dollar bin, P. O. money orcer or your pri- 
vate check—)just as you please.) 


Name 

















IS THE PRICE 
WE PAY 


cash in. 
Fur prices 
are higher 
than ever. The demand is 
heaviest In fur history. 


Our prices are Guaranteed. 


SEND US YOUR FURS 


One shipment will convince 

you that it pays to do busi- 

ness with the EAGLE FUR COMPANY. 
We pay the highest prices for all kinds 
of furs. Our grading is honest and reli- 
able. Every skin shipped us—one or a 
thousand—is carefully handled by fur 
experts. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSIONS 
We cha no commission whatsoever 
~2 —. ro Sve—end we send 
- wes ay your shipment 


Mail A Post Card Today. 

Pateve shipping a single fur to anyone, send 

‘or oun gree list, tk sand shipping 
tags aoatees ~ > a eee 


FAGLE FuR [b. 


ST.LOUIS.MO..U.S.A. 
MAIN & MARKET STS. DEPT. 2 











The temperature is dropping 
and raw fur prices are rising. 
Get your traps ready for the 
big season—the year of high 
prices. 


RAW FURS 


Thousands of shippers are 
S« B shippers first, last and 
always, because past experi- 
ence has convinced them of 
the never failing 8S & B policy 
of high prices, liberal assort- 
ments and immediate returns. 


Write for price list. 


Struck & Bossak, Inc. 
142 W. 28th St., New York City 


B ¢ neeng and Golden Seal 


— — 


——_—— Se Oe ee oo 


The house to ship to 

one of the oldest in the U.S} 
Most liberal groding 
Prompt Returns. 

Send for latest Price List 


Beit, Butier Co. 


142 WwW. 26% ST. NEW YORK. 


— LJ ee 


At Top 
Prices 


tall kinds and 
y for \ 1 Write us now 


























We pay *he ton fo 
posted. Big money 
for es and FREE shi 

MARX-ABROHAMS FUR & 
Dept. K, 816 W. Main St. 


pping tags 
00L COMPANY, Inc 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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CLEAN WATER FOR THE HENS 

No poultry water container which is 
constantly being tipped over by the hens, 
or one into which hitter and filth are daily 
scratched, can be called satisfactory, yet 
several hundred thousand which fit both 
these descriptions are located in American 
poultry houses, eternal nuisances to their 
owners. Tinpan, crockery dish, or can, 
used alone, are not successful. 

Commercial poultry keepers extensively 
use a method adapted to use in the fairly 
large backyard flock—say fifty to one 
hundred hens. One of the compartments 
of an ordinary orange crate is the simple 
holder arrangement. Into it is placed, 
unattached, a good-sized galvanized iron 
pail, keeping the orange crate holder sta- 
tionary by its own full weight. The hens, 
when drinking, roost on the edges of the 
crate. The pail is removable at will, and 
ordinarily is taken to the tap for filling. 
If ice forms it can be readily removed. 

A wall bracket holder efficiently solves 
the water problem in small flocks. The 
idea is a pan with flaring edge placed 
sixteen inches off the floor in a square, 
wooden holder, equpped with two perch 
rails for drinking hens. Side supports are 
provided by two wooden brackets, at- 
tached to wall. The cross pieces of the 
square holder, running parallel with wall, 
are made to extend three inches beyond 
brackets on each side. Light pieces nailed 
to these, parallel with brackets, furnish 
the perches. The whole arrangement must 
be sized to the particular water pan to 
be used, which should fit in tightly.—J. B. 

DOPING FOWLS 

Nothing is to be gained by doping 
well fowls. A great many poultry raisers 
follow the mistaken practice of dopin 
their fowls with red pepper, ginger an 
other hot condiments. 

Now, when fowls are actually sick, 1t 
sometimes benefits them to give hot things 
in their food. Even sick fowls, however, 
are not always helped by this kind of 
attention. 

The fowl needs good food and a fair 
opportunity to exercise. She needs also 
to be kept protected from inclement 
weather. Beyond that there is nothing 
that can insure her thrift. The very fact 
that a hen is healthy is argument against 
feeding such stuff. The custom is the relic 
of our grandmother’s day when the 
children were being continually doped with 
such stuff. In the treatment of children 
the old ways have died out, but many of 
the old-fogy habits have remained as 
regards farm poultry. 

We try in every reasonable way to 
avoid disease, but find it best to leave 
the dope materials alone.—R. B. 8. 

DAMPNESS KNOCKS OUT 
POULTRY 

Damp, rainy, blustery weather causes 
more poultry ailments than cold weather. 
No matter how cold it is, there is no 
danger if the weather stays clear and the 
air dry. At such times there is nothing to 
prevent turning the hens outdoors for 
the usual time each day. In the house 
give them litter to seratch in and allow 
them to keep warm by healthy exercise. 

Roup seldom appears in dry weather. 
Drafts and dampness usually cause it, 
and also various ailments in little chicks, 
especially early-hatched ones. In fact, 
poultry of all kinds suffer greatly from 
exposure to damp weather. The solution 
is a dry properly-ventilated house, and the 
fowls confined during the damp days, or 


Patronize our advertisers and save money | until the weather becomes clear.—S. 
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Guide tells you how to trap ev» - : 
ery kind of fur-bearing animal ~- i / 


Muskr. Skunks : 4 
Wil Cate ang clcther. Tahoe 


tells you how to skin 


to 
you the mes 
a what kind of tra: 
it is best, just what 
catch each kind of animal to 
fur in its prime, when it 
the highest price. 








Tags--ALL FREE. 
E. A. Stephens &Co. 
% 181 Stephens Bldg. 


DENVER, COLORADO, U. 
oe et mG ee 





F That’s what Clarence Carpenter, Clay- 
ton, Mich., wrote when he got his check from 
from us. Thousands of other pers say the same 

thing. Andy Hofer, Cisna Park, Ill., writes he 

did not expect half as much as he received. 

Wm. White, Lay thanks us for our tib- 

eral grading and ti prices. Dal Punnel, 

—~~ > ae got fifteen doliars more than he 


€ 
Try Our Market—Ship Today 
and see for yourself why we have won the Seal of 
Trappers re. Our business 

of 53 years ing shippers; over 
$2,000,000 capital assures you of more money 
, and prompt returns. Write for Price List. 





Ss. Silberman & Sons 
Chicage Ills 





rices for your furs—record-breaking 
Moh tow. Gi to’ Commission. Send your 


J y. | fairly and liberally. Try our 
way for better satisfaction. 

Let us send you latest price Iist, 

Wire Stretchers Tite quickly. Delay may lose you 

& co. 

lowa City, lowa 


Single shot rifle altered and refinished. Shoots 
cal. 30, model 1906 army cartridge. Weight % 
Ibs., total length 39 inches, U.S. Barrel 23% inches 
Remington breech action, blued finish U. S: grad- 
uated sight. Price $7.77. CARTRIDGES $3.50 
Per Hundred packing charge 45 cepts. . 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway.N.Y¥. 
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YOU NEVER SAW SUCH LAYERS 

Coatinued from page 112 
which will serve as an example may be 
composed of one part bran and two parts 
shorts. ‘There should be added to this 
ene pound of meat scrap or tankage. A 
mixture of cornmeal and ground oats can 
be used the same as the bran and shorts. 
In feeding practice one should aim to have 
the birds eat one pound of mash to every 
two pounds of the scratch food. The fol- 
lowing is a suggested daily ration for one 
hundred hens: 





| 
' 
Scratch F ood 
Corn or kaffir... grew ae cures une cae 
Oats, wheat or barley... .. ; 5 pounds | 
Mash 
Bran or cornmeal............ 3 pounds 
Shorts or ground oats....... ..se. 3 pounds} 
Meat scrap or tankage............ 144 pounds 


Three gallons of milk may be substituted 
for the meat scrap or tankage. In all | 
cases either a soft limestone grit or oyster | 
shell should be kept before the hens all the 
time. The importance of fresh water | 
should not be overldoked. Green food | 
suchjas mangel wurzels, cabbage, etc.., | 
assists in keeping the digestive tract in | 
good working order and is believed to| 
make the digestion of other feeds more effi- 
cient; The feeding of yellow corn and 
green food results in highly colored yolks. 

The routine of poultry feeding depends 
entirely upon the individual. The — 
should make friends of the hens. Excite- 
ment retards egg production as does also 
fear. Keep the birds active. Exercise | 
tends to keep the bird from getting too fat | 
and keeps the egg producing organs in 

xd. working condition. At the same time 
1ens should be liberally fed. It is the 
liberally fed hen which accumulates a suffi- | 
cient surplus to enable her to put that 
surplus into the manufacture of eggs. The 
morning feed should be buried deep in a 
litter of straw. Not over one-fourth of 
the grain ration should be fed at this time, 
about five pounds to one hundred hens. 
If too much grain is fed in the morning the 
consumption of mash will be lessened and 
the number of eggs one gets is in direct 
proportion to the amount of mash, if it 
contains animal food, the hens eat. Being 
slightly hungry, not satisfied, encourages 
the birds to exercise and to eat the mash. 
The mash should be kept before the hens 
all the time. It can best be fed dry in a 
hopper constructed for this purpose. At 
night the hens should be fed all the grain 
they will eat. They should go to roost 
with good full crops. 

There is no objection to feeding some 
wet mash. This may be done at noon. 
Only one-fourth of what the hen will eat 
should be fed. With oats being a com- 
paratively cheap feed they can be used as 
a wet mash a are especially valuable in 
winter. By boiling for a few hours and 
then feeding the following noon they make 
a véry valuable addition to the ration. 
It is a good plan to add to the cooked oats 
one pound of tankage to every six pounds 
of the dry oats. The mixing should be 
done after the oats have been cooked. 

One should remember that hens must 
be fed liberally. The more food hens con- 
sume the more eggs they will lay. It is 
the little surplus which makes all the dif- 
ference between production and non- 
production. Scantily fed hens are a losing 
proposition. Better feed two hens well 
than to keep three and have to skimp on 
the rations. One Missouri farmer last 
year fed the following ration: corn 54 
pounds, oats 18 pounds, shorts 17 pounds, 
bran 4 pounds, tankage 7 pounds. His 
180 hens and 340 early hatched pullets 
produced 34 eggs apiece from November 1 
to February 28. The flock produced 
$800 worth of eggs during that time. The 
poultry flock which is not correctly fed 
is carried thru the winter months at a loss. 
This flock returned nearly a dollar profit 
per bird before March 1. 

A combination of good stock, properly 
housed and correctly fed is a sound propo- 
sition. Under such conditions poultry is 








the crop which never fails, 








Wolf Attacks Boys While Trapping 


A bunch of farm boys, who call themselves ““The Blue Lake Squad 
are out on a hunting and trapping expedition. Yes, they get some big game and 
some pelts of various kinds, but the most exciting thing about the trip is an 
encounter with a big gray wolf. A hungry wolf always has blood in his eye and 
puts up a game fight whether it be with other wild animals or withmen or boys 

The thrilling experiences of the Blue Lake Squad on their trapping expe- 
dition are told in a most interesting manner in the November number of the 


Farm Boys and Girls Leader 


There are many other stories and articles in this fine 24-page Boys & Girls Magazi: 
all farm youngsters will enjoy reading. In the November number will be 
Dialogues and Playlets for School and Club 
Stories about prizes won by boys and girls at Fairs 
Amusement Pages—Puzzles, Jokes, Games, etc. 
Junior Soldiers of the Soil News 
Success Stories about Boys’ and Girls’ Individual 
Business Ventures. 
The Farm Boys’ & Girls’ Leader is published in the interests of country youngsters. It 
has helped thousands of boys and girls by encouragement and advice The mission of this paper 
is to aid farm boys and girls in every possible way. 


You Are Cordially Invited 


Every boy and girl in every home visited by Successful Farming is cordially invi 
become one of our family of readers which already runs into the thousands 
In order to get acquainted with new friends, we are glad to make the following special 


NOVEMBER NUMBER FRE Send 50 cents for a two years subscription, or 25 centsfor a 
yearly subscription, to Farm Boys’ & Girls’ Leader and 
Club Achievements and I willsend you the paper for the full timefor which you subscribe, beginfhing with 


the December number, and I will send 
you the dandy November number free 


ted to 


fler 


Send money order, draft, 2-cent stamps, or | FARM BOYS’ & GIRLS’ LEADER, Des Moines, lowa 
coin For convenience use the enclosed " 
coupon, or write me a letter. Send us list ! Enclosed find ‘94 ee for my subecription to Farm 
, > » oO ‘ ati ‘ : » to oa CO £ 
ae hb mn ee | Boys’ & Girls’ Leader Send me the Nove mber ' num ber 

Send your order at once—there is no | free according to your offer and start my subscription with 
aime like the present todo important things the December number 
Remember the November contains all the | 
fine articles and stories mentioned, Name 
bes.des many others ] 

P.O 
’ - 39 ] 

Farm Boys’ & Girls’ Leader |. . ta “ae 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher * yy <p ae eon ae: SF-i1-19"* 
Des Moines, - - - lowa | ‘ 

















29 YEARS OF SQUARE DEALING 
“TRY THE NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY WAY” 


A Trial Shipment will convince you WE MAKE GOOD. Write for our 
FREE Trap Book No. 5, , Price List and Shipping Tags. 


THE LARGEST CONSIGNMENT HOUSE IN THE NORTHWEST 


OLD RELIABLE 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR 


co. 
MINNEAPOLIS Est. 1890 MINNESOTA 


more te- F URS: HIDES 


By shipping to us than by selling athome. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
the N.W. Esti. over 25 yrs. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED into ROBESS2,.501T0$7.50 


We tan Furs. Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and Trap- 
pers Guide tells how to become a successful trapper, and how to raise Skunks, 
Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. Write for Price List. 


ANDERSCH BROS. Dept. 22 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





















FUR EXCHANGE or NEW YORK 


NOW PURCHASES RAW FURS of all kinds from the small dealer and trapper 
direct, paying the HIGHEST MARKET PRICE and insuring expert grading. 
Use any tag and change it to suit. 


FUR EXCHANGE of NEW YORK 4601 Woolworth Building New York 











RAW FURS TRAPPING 
seg na ANTE ‘SECRETS 


We want your raw furs. Put 
your own &: ortment on them and —sent to you free. Don’t fail to write for a copy. 
mailusacopy. If we cannot net Learn the great secrets of trapping, and gtories 
you more than you expect, we will ventures of Crockett, Carson, Boone, 

¢ t ou, express paid. ™ Kenton and other famous trappers. ‘ 
Our pricelist s yours for the mpnseitl gopaniie orice an perecpi ace 
ce lis 7 “ ~ . 
Galleon i Fed oh nals Book cont FREE to fur trappers 


Milton Schreiber 4 Co, only. gWeite teday. We will also keep a 


RAW FURS EXPORT CO. 
Dept. 14 NEW 3 — Wess 36th St. 
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Safe to Friend 
Dangerous to Enemy 


Like the well-trained watch dog, the Iver 
ohnson +s safein your home. Never any 
ear of accid ent — the automatic safety feac 

ture eliminates thet. 

But at the moment it is needed for proe 

tection, your Iver Johnson is alert, ready to 
respond instantly and accurately. 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY— 


AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS 


Tust one way todischarge an Iver Johnson 
the trigger must be pulled a//the way back. 
Drop it,kick it,thump it, throw it against 
he wall —itcan’ t go off accidentally. And 
itssafety isautomatic — nothing to remem- 
ber to do tomakeitsafe. That's why women 
are not timid about having an Iver Johnson 
in the h ome. 
Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect 
Rubber, Western Walnut. 
Iver Johnson shotguns, too, are perfectly 
balanced, accurate, dependable, and con- 
scientiously made throughout. 


THREE BOOKLETS FREE 
“A” — Firearms; “B”— Bicycles; “C”— 
Motorcycles. Yours free for the asking. 
If your dealer cannot supply the Iver Johnson, 
send us his name and address. We will sup- 
ply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
348 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Si., New York 


717 Market Street 
San Francisco 


Iver Johnson Revolvers 
aresafe. You can 
**Hammer the Hammer” 











RAPPERS 


The name SUMMERFIELD 
es you of 
ARE DEAL 





Get the most money for your season’s 
catch. Ship us your furs—you'll get 


absolutely honest grading, and your 
money will be sent same day. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


For 47 years square dealing has built our 
reputation. Ask the oldest trapper. He'll 
tell you. 

Write now for our reliable prices, supply 
catalogue, and free shipping tags. 

SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO, 


Dept. 100 St. Leouls, Me. 


DUCK RANCH FORSALE £0 Sct''¢.22 estate The 

Crystal Spring Poultry 
Company offers for sale its celebrated duck and chicken 
ranch, home of the famous Oi) City ducklings, com- 
prising 380 acres, with facilities for raising and market- 
ing 70,000 ducks and 10,000 chickens a year. he 
plant is complete in every detail and has in connec- 
tion with it one of the Snen dairies in this section. 

it} 


Price and terms very reasonable. For full particulars 
50c today for 24 page Bee Primer 

logs of P 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box D., Hamilton, Iilinois. 


address THE B. F. BRUSDRED TRUST ESTATE, OIL CITY, PA. 
_ Pay. Fasy, interesting work 
B FES and six months subscription to 
the American Bee Journal. Cata- 

SALESMAN WANTED ihc: 
"“YokeLae thy Waseeies, eoShVile, Missoum 








with honey for home use. Send 
supplies sent free 
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THAT PERSISTENT SETTING HEN 

Setting hens are certainly aggravating, 
but that’s no reason why they should be 
treated brutally. It is their instinct to sit, 
and if we will go at it right*we can break 
them of the desire without giving them the 
rheumatism by standing in water two or 
three inehes deep, or making them lame 
by picketing them out to a stake. 

Some recommend putting a coop out 
under the trees hung so it will swing, but 
this is a lot of trouble for nothing. There 
is a much more simple way and that is to 
make a coop with a slatted bottom so that 
air can come up under the hens and then 
put it right where they can have all the 
scciety they want. I put mine right in 
my henhouse where the hens are busy on 
the scratching floor all the time. 

You have been told no doubt to starve 
the hens to break them up. Now I always 
give them all they will eat and balance 
the ration just as for laying. I have plenty 
of water there for them also. The feed 
and water are on the outside so the hen 
reaches thru the lath sides to get at it. 
She can’t warm up her nest and she gets 
tired of a cold nest and moves around. 
She has nothing to do but eat. Other hefs 
are scratching and eating all about. She 
is where it is light and open and she soon 
gets as anxious to be scratching and laying 
as any of them. Three days has been the 
length of time I keep them jailed and it 
is effectual in most cases, tho now and 
then I have to give a hen another sentence. 

Handiness is the great point about keep- 
ing large flocks of hens. I like to have my 
setting hen coop just as handy as I can. 
Then the door should be so that a hen can 
be put in without much trouble. If it is 
on top it should be a sort of trap door that 
will swing up in place when the hen is down 
thru, onl if in the side hinged at the top 
so a hen can be pushed thru but so it can- 
not swing out and let her escape. 

One ms the handiest I ever made was 
above a series of nests, with a solid plat- 
form six inches below the coop to keep the 
filth from dropping into the nests. The 
entrance was at the side. The nests were 
in three tiers of six each, the lower being 
on the ground. They were entered from 
the back and had provision made there for 
the hens to get to them easily, and a drop 
door let the eggs be gathered from the 
front. They were dark and secretive 
enough to appeal to the hens and just as 
handy as wae be, and it was short work 
lifting a hen and putting her in the coop 
above if she md it. There were no 
extra steps. This made it certain that 
every hen was given attention at once and 
no loss of eggs from delay in breaking her 
up.—L. C., Kan. 


TRUCK, TRUCK TO MARKET 
Continued from page 93 

changes in rates may be made soon as they 
were not based upon accurate cost records 
as in the case of railroad rates, but upon 
what the traffic would bear. Several of the 
witnesses said the business was practically 
unlimited at the rates they were charging, 
but the lack of return loads was con- 
sidered a great drawback. 

For a time the Chamber of Omaha main- 
tained a return loads bureau and had a 
loading station up town for the con- 
venience of merchants and truck owners, 
but the building they had became unavail- 
able and they are no longer doing any- 
thing along that line. It looks as if the 
establishment of a real hard working re- 
turn loads bureau, along with better roads, 
would be one of the best things that could 
happen to the trucking business in this 
section. Good business both ways would 
naturally result in decreased rates 
round. 
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Another thing that seems to be badly 
needed is a cleaning station at the yards 
where trucks can be washed out and dis- 
infected. It is possible to have it done 
now, but from the remarks made by haul- 
ers it can not be very.convenient. The 
representatives of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry say they insist on the dis- 
infection of any trucks that bring in in- 
fected stockif they can be located. They 
also require the disinfection of trucks tak- 
ing hogs out to the country, In addition, 
of course, all hogs and sheep that go back 
to the country must be dipped before leav- 
ing the yards. 

The comments of a few of the men who 
brought in loads the day I was at the 
Or market may be interesting. Henry 
Harms of Council Bluffs, had brought in a 
load of hogs and had loaded up a double- 
deck of seventy-seven 46-pound lambs to 
zo back to some Pottawattamie farmer’s 
cornfield. He had a two-ton truck. “I 
charge 35 cents a hundred pounds,” he 
said, “or I charge one cent a mile a hun- 
dred pounds up to the pavement in Coun- 
cil Bluffs and from there to the yards in 
South Omaha 25 cents a hundred. For 
dead weight I charge 40 cents a ton per 
mile. From December to June I am busy 
hauling livestock most of the time. I have 
been using solid tires but am changing 
to pneumatics. They are better in the 
mud and easier on the car and the live- 
stock. My charge for return loads is the 
same as for loads coming, but I don’t have 
much business that way—a few feeder 
sheep. I wash my truck with dip once a 
week.” 

Those who haul stock from Towa to this 
market are at liberty to charge whatever 
they think they ought to have as it is inter- 
state business and so far the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not taken up 
the matter. 

A. H. Trued, Valley, Neb., was taking 
out a load of forty feeder lambs weighing 
1100 pounds on a three-fourths ton truck. 
He says he sometimes hauls 2800 pounds 
of corn from farm to the elevator. His 
charge from Valley to Omaha, about thirty 
miles, is 60 cents a hundred. For return 
loads he charges only about 5° cents a 
hundred to stimulate business. ‘his man 
is also a stock buyer and when not busy 
hauling livestock for farmers he drives 
round the country hunting up stuff. He 
hauls some groceries for country mer- 
chants out his way. He says that there is 
not a great deal of money in the business 
just now, but he is confident that it will 

yay very well when the roads are made 
tter. 

I imagine that if all the farmers who are 
within a hundred miles of this big market 
and all the haulers could be brought to- 
gether to discuss the problems of the new 
way of marketing livestock they would 
vote very decidedly on two points—more 
hard roads and return loads. 


YOU ARE KEEPER OF THE GATE 
Continued from page 18 

the first week the count was 90,000,000; 

end of second week 3,000,000; and at end 

of third week 1,500,000. 

Mrs. B. before. . 





1,600,000,000 


Ist week... 500,000,000 
2nd week 400,000,000 
3rd week 1,500,000 
Mrs. C. before 600,000 000,000 
Ist week. 45,000,000,000 
2nd week 8,000,000,000 
3rd week. 3,000,000,000 
Mrs. D. before 5,000,000 000 
Ist week. 45,000,000 
2nd week 7,000,000 
3rd week.. 6,000,000 
Mrs. E. before. . 7,000,000,000 
ist week... 700,000 000 
2nd week 6,000,000 








Fig. A—The right kind 
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Buy For Service 


BRING home Remington UMC for your shooting if you are modern 
minded. Your first leisurely and critical examination of your purch- 
ases will reconvince you that you have bought wisely. And use will prove it. 























or longest soaking in a leaky boat will not affect them. 
if fresh from t 
‘ with the same top speed, best pattern and penetration. 

goods and hardware stores in the United States—another detail of 


For Sale in Your Nearest Town 


Clean and oil your gun with Rem Oil—the combina- 
tion Lubricant, Powder Solvent and Rust Preventive. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


No other equipment the up-to-date farmer or ranchman buys is more ical of modern 
efficiency than the Remington UMC products he uses to get some game for his table. And 
in the long list of important Remington UMC inventions underlying this, none has been of 
greater value to him than the wonderful Wetproof improvement in shot shells. 

Wet shot shells will never again bother you if you buy Remington UMC Wetproof 
“Arrow” or “Nitro Club” smokeless or “New Club” black powder shells. The hardest rain 


In body, crimp (or turn-over) and top wad they will remain hard and smooth as 
fe loading machine, and they will work freely through your modern 
Remington UMC autoloading or pump gun, without a hitch, firing as surely and 


Remington UMC can now be obtained in more than 82,700 leading sporting 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Ine. 


Woolworth Building New York 










best ecrvice, 























Ship your furs here. Our prices 
are record breaking high. We 
pay all your shipping charges on 
shipments of $20 and over. On 
shipments of $100 and over you get §% 
additional and a liberal assortment. 
Put your own valuation on. We will 
hold them separate on request. Pricelist 
and Trapper Guide sent free on request \ 


HARRY LEVY Niw.220sr 
—SKUNKS 


— 
fi Minks, Coons and Muskrats our 
; . Specialty. Get higher prices and quick- 
Ser service py shipping your furs to 
the old reliable, the house that made 
St. J h famous as a for market. Send 
name for shi tags and market letter. 


ST. JOSEPH HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
108AN, 2nd Street, St. Joseph, Mo, 



















HIDES PELTS WOOL 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : 3 ¢ : 
Write for Price List 


M‘ MILLAN FUR € WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 











Patronize our advertisers and save money 





GET HONEST 
—— GRADING 


Our policy is “A Square 
Deal to Every Shipper”. 


Ship tous. Wepay whatwe te, and 
do not undergrade. We send oy cad 


same day your furs arereceived, and pay 
highest market price for all kinds. 
Our graders have years of exper- 
ience. Their honesty is the basis of 
our 30 years of success. 
WE KEEP YOU POSTED 
> Get our price list. Shipping tags 
and tra ’ information SENT 
AN FREE. Write today. 
McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
101 N. Main St. 


Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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Put your equipment in shape 
early. Replace old faulty traps with 
Mew ones that you can depend on. Plan 
od trap line now. This is going to bea 

aking season. Get everything 
sendy so you can make the most money 
trapping this season. We are prepared to 
Pay top prices for furs of every kind— 
muskrat, skunk, mink, coon, opossum, etc. 


ae ee 


me ~— 
ean a am 










American Muskrat” — Drawn 
rg ae! for Funsten Bros. & . 
¢ iy ee Buil, 

merica’s Famous Animal 
Artist 










“fs 
» GUIDE 






Write now for our great 1920 Fur Book, “Trappers’ 
Guide,” Shipping Tags, Market Reports—all free! Book 
tells best way to trap, prepare and ship furs — gives 
game laws, quotes trappers’ supplies at bargain prices. 
Every trapper needs this valuable book, our market 
reports and shipping tags. Write or send coupon today. 

Hellwne Ballegut Geoter 


EV tal 
E | Weekly Price Li 
Al: ¥ § F R Oe 2 


9 Over 500,000 t rs ship to Funst 
The World Ss The World’ s hee Des Senos, To 
Largest ee the 7 pele take thin yea pend 
r every pelt you take is year, send 1 o 
Fur House fiririine Sct cath tamediancly ‘ae Send For These 
—— Supplies at Bargain Prices M 0 FREE Helps 
® 


Get them now! Make most money out of 
yy Victor Traps Funsten Perfect 














your trapping. “3 in One” book tells trap- 












Smoker — secrets, successful trapping methods. 
be amous Victor Eee ps, Gets every animal cut of the ow you can buy supplies at lowest prices. 
Ss & Se pee all den. Saves digging Shows fur-bearing animalsin color,drawn by Charles Livingston 
( Se “ “tre aD et ati Allows you to kill Vy Bull. Market Reports keep you Cieaeed on the fur market 
4 go: sure only full-furred right up to the minute. Best guide on when to ship and get top 
A chains, kite, phy f prices for your furs. Free tags to tie to your bundles — as 
No. 3 soaken encte: many as you need! Write letter or send coupon now. 
Pays for . , $2 
w oT ‘ . itself on o J 
$1 si: : i cach vs first den catra oo OR ee eet ec moe CER 
: < eee ca you v 


International Fur Exchange 
310 Funsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


I cnee r cate? Wtos 


‘ FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. é 





f_irt le. Drawsanima 
4 ~ Rtas 1 Please send me FREE * 7 pers’ Guide, Game 
tisfaction guarantee Laws and Supply Catalog.’ Also put my name on 
$1.00 per can or 6 cans for list to receive free Market Reports and Shipping 
$5.00. tat Tags. 





FUNSTEN BROS &CO. pes i 
amit) FUNSTEN BUILDING SEs LOQDUES, MQ. © Address a ennennennenneenseneeneeneeneonnons 
Fa ees SN ee oe 28 
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The amateur trapper must not be 
blamed for all of the poor quality furs 
which find their way to market. In fact, 
experienced pelt hunters are frequently 
more at fault than beginners. For the 
one who does not know early skins are 
poor, there is some excuse, but for the 
other who simply does not care—well, he 
belongs in the same class with the game 
hog who kills as much as he can, even 
tho it must be left to spoil. 

The professional trapper who makes his 
sets early, furnishes an example to others 
in the community. They imagine he 
would not go after the animals unless 
they were good. And on top of this, the 
beginners get the deceptive price lists. 
Naturally, they are going to trap all the 
skins they can, and one can hardly 
blame them under the circumstances. 

Half-grown animals lack the cunning 
of the older ones. In the fall of the year 
they can be taken in sets which a few 














WHY SOME FURS DO NOT BRING 
HIGH PRICES 


HERE has been much dissatisfac- 
| tion among those selling furs be- 
cause of the prices they were paid. 
While figures are not available, it may 
be roughly estimated that fully sixty per- 
cent of the lots received by dealers have 
some defects which make it im 0ssible 
for the “top values” to be bid. The fault 
usually lies with the trapper, and since 
the waste is so great each year, something 
ought to be done to decrease it. Especially 
is this true when the one who cures the 
skins discovers that much of his loss may 
be prevented. 

It is generally acknowledged that most 
of the smaller animals are taken by ama- 
-teurs—those who spend but a part of 
each day on the line. Many of these are 
boys under seventeen years of age. Hav- 
ing little knowledge of trapping and the 
preparation of furs for market, it 1s no 
wonder mistakes are made. With but 
meagre information available, the novice 
must learn principally by experience, and 
the lessons are very expensive. Dealers 
do not, as a rule, care to educate their 
customers too much for by so doing, they 
threaten their profits. When it is known 
that the buyer can purchase poor quality 
gimerchandise at figures which enable him 
to sell manufacturers better than if he 
had prime holdings, it is no secret, that 
the dealer wants to keep the shipper in the 
dark. It is possible to obtain threes which 
are good enough for seconds ; twos and 
part prime which can be disposed of when 
mixed in lots as firsts. In fact without the 
questionable and inferior skins, he would 
not have this chance of manipulation— 
and it is quite necessary to his profits. 
Why should he kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg? It actually is not to the 
purchaser’s advantage to enlighten his 
customers very much. 

Some firms endeavor to handle only 
the best quality skins; that is, they issue 
warnings from time to time on when to 
trap. But on the same mail, often, go 
their circulars quoting prices for prime 
skins when there are none to be had. In 
other words, “Prime, large Mink,” 
may be listed at six dollars but since 
the best mink that can be caught at this 
particular time is worth but fifty or 
seventy-five cents, the inexperienced pelt 
hunter is deceived. These fictitious quota- 
tions arouse the cupidity of the novice 
and have the effect of doing more to 
counteract the pelt laws than any one 
thing. Unless trappers themselves are 
educated to the faét that something must 
be done, and at once, much of the game 
will soon be extinct. Right now mink and 
raccoon have practically disappeared from 
sections where formerly they were numer- 
ous. Even skunk and civet cat are hardly 
holding their own. And both multiply 


rapidly even under unfavorable conditions. 


months later would prove of no value. 
It may be seen, therefore, that early trap- 
ping has a tendency not only to result in 
urs of poor quality but works toward the 
extinction of the animals. 

A few years ago, the manager of a well- 
known hide house in the Middle West, 
realized how enormous the waste of taking 
the lower grades of skins and advanced 
steps to prevent it. His idea was to se- 
cure the enactment of laws making it a 
criminal offense to have in one’s possession 
any rejects; that is, near trash and trash 
pelts. He sought the cooperation of other 
dealers but found little encouragement. 
The reason is apparent from what has 
already been mentioned. 

True, there are statutes which have for 
their object the preservation of the 
animals. Generally speaking, these are 
excellent, only in some places hard to 
enforce. Again, people do not bother to 
report violations of their neighbors as they 
should, so considering all things, the laws 
do not do as much as might be expected. 
Their enforcement lies almost wholly in 
the hands of the trappers. They must be 
made to realize that taking the pelts out 
of season is robbing them and future 
generations. 

Years ago when skins were compara- 
tively of small value, the fur bearers’ 
numerous, quality was not so important 
as today. The traveling buyer bought 
at a price which enabled him to turn the 
lots as they came and never without a 
good profit. The result of such dealings is 
still felt in the trade today. 

Some of the large fortunes in the United 
States had their foundations laid with 
similar bartering among the Indians. The 
pioneers traded them beads and other 
cheap trinkets—sometimes whiskey—for 
the skins. Naturally, they prospered be- 
cause of the shrewd bargains they were 
able to drive. Investigation shows that 
some of the buyers today use methods 
which are similar, so far as giving the 
trapper the worst of the deal. 

Ignorance and Carelessness at Fault 

Summing up the whole matter, it is 
evident that the inexperienced pelt hunter 
does not get high prices for his furs 
principally thru fgnorance and careless- 
ness, perhaps a combination of both. 
a of how inferior quality skins 
are treated, they cannot be made firsts. 
On the other hand, we must recognize that 
rime hides may be ruined in the handling. 
fn order that the novice may avoid as 
much loss as possible, the more common 
faults will be explained. 

Before going further, it seems necessary 
to call attention to an old saying that is 
responsible for millions of dollars not 
reaching the trapper’s pocket. When told 
that fur is good any month with an “R” 
in the spelling of it, recognize the untruth. 
Pelts taken in September are practically 
worthless; those in October but little 
better, as a rule. In the south November 
first is too early for sets. If this is remem- 
bered by all trappers, not only would 
























Free Fur Book 
Makes the Bi 
Catch Certain! 


PwELLS all thetricks of trapping. Shows 
how to use all animal baits— make 
sets—how to ship, etc. Everything in 


“it based on best methods used by old 


r. 


trappers. 
Supply Catalog shows you now to get 
at supplies at lowest prices. 


This wonderful book free. Write to 





> TRAP 
SALE! 


Guaranteed Steel Traps 
No. 0 for smaller animals. Regularly $1.65; 
Sale Price $1.12 per doz. Weight 6 Ibs. 
No. 1 for snaller animals. Regularly $1.95; 
Sale Price $1.35 per doz. Weight 8 lbs. 
No. 2 for Fox, Coon etc, Regularly $4.15: 
Sale Price $2.88 per doz. Weight 15 lbs 
Get our Bargain List of Traps! Prices 
30% to 40% less than regular figures. 


Taylor Smoke Torpedo 





pedo, 10 feet of flexible cable and 12 smoke 
Taylor Animal Bait 
All 
ttle lasts a whole season. 
kinds for $5.00 
145 Fur Exchange Bldg. 


Reaches to very rear of den and smoke 
Increase your catch with this a 
For every_animal. Money back if not 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co. 
1 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


drives every animal out. Consists of tor- 
Cartridges. Price, postpaid........ $2.00 
werful bait. Never fails. -= 4 
satisfied. Per kind, postpaid $1.00, or six 
nternational Fur Exchange 
(Estabished 50 Years) 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
145 Internationa! Fur Exchange 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send yourfree Trapping Book and 
Supply Catalog showing factory prices. 


Name . a 
a Bb We Dbconcahwsecestnaads a 
Town 0 
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there be less poor skins on the market but 
the manufacturers would have to pay 
lerably more for the prime grades. 
In the end, pelt hunters would make more 

ney than they do now. 
Some inimals produce good quality 
ides earlier than the others. The skunk 
nad ecrvet cat are first, followed by the 
yn, mink, opossum and weasel. The 
is last, not having its best 
e winter and spring Bear 
! hat those which prime earliest 
fall begin to deteriorate soonest in 
g Furs caught too late are termed 
' vy ‘shedders ' Over prime, * ete. 
| h buyer seems to have a different 

‘the assortment. 
> [he fur season may be roughly de- 
ribedas that period between November 


i May his does not mean, however, 
hat hides taken in all localities during 
hat time will be even of fair quality. As 
ited previously, in the warm climates it 
is best not to begin trapping much before 
ecember. But in the north, especially 

the weather is cold so as to permut the 
sets can often be 
It is apparent that 
trapper in the south has a shorter 
son than the one in Canada. Not only 


t the former commence later but quit 


nimals to prime early, 
made a month sooner 


‘ ruet 

Let us come back to catches spoiled in 
handling, namely those hides which had 
they been handled properly would have 
full value. Perhaps the most 
frequent fault lies in skinning. To il- 
lustrate, if mink, skunk, civet, opossum, 


brought 


muskrat and weasel are cut down the 
belly, no matter if they are prime, they 
eannot sell as anything but damaged. 


Che raccoon is the only one of the smaller 
nimals whose peltshould beremovedopen. 
Furbearers dead in traps and allowed 
to freeze and thaw a number of times, 
show a blue or black leather when 


usually 
kinned. Such hides grade as seconds or 
lower, according to condition. No matter 
f they are full furred and have every 
other qu lity of firsts they cannot be sold 
s such Animals left under water for 
s often have spoiled pelts Most fre- 
quently they rot or taint. Where either 
re bad, the cat hes have no value 


At the beginning of the season when the 
eather is quite warm, greasy skins some- 
to slip hair despite’ all 

When this occurs, it is 
flesh side of each hide 
not bring quite as much as 


commence 

un be ck 

sak 

ta do 

hose cured in the regular way but always 
e than spoiled furs. 

fl s grease and fat are largely 


times 
ye 

the 
best to mM 


Su h lo 


Superfluou 
ynsible for tainting. Hair slipping, 
indication, usually shows first on the 


rump und under the front legs of a 
lt. Trappersought to watch their catches 
losely, in thefallat least, to discover it. 
two causes of tainting are to 








rt} e Same 

blame r skins on which the leather is 
ed he hides when this is the fault, 

| Such have no market and 

‘sa | pened 

‘Ss >not removed from the 

I reasonable length of 

ight, many ti s they 

owing blue or black 

verfect It L prac- 
do not ret. many | 

nem until the 

' . touched 

| ex] ryait 

~ the iff f 

l qj : ‘ y i i 

reveal that large ireas 

troyed The dressers 
Considering the extra | 
desirability of shot | 

» wonder dealers will not pay 

for them 

When the tail is pulled off a skunk, 

t t. mink, raccoon or weasel, al- 
wavs sew it back in place. If it is lost, a 
dedus n is bound to be made. Never 
thaw a ul s that is frozen over a fire j 
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1919 prices will make other years look like 30 cents 











The 1919 Pfaelzer prices, liberal assortments and quick money will take 
you off your feet. They will open your eyes. They will establish a 
record, for we must satisfy the tremendous demand for Raw Fursand 
we must have them quick. Therefore, hurry your first 19/9shipment 
to the House of Pfaelzer. Write for the Pfaelzer price list, but ship 
anyway. The House of Pfaelzer will let you run norisk. ThePfaelzer 
guarantee of top prices and liberal grading is your absolute protection. 
New York is the world’s fur headquarters and the House of Pfaelzer 
is New York's leader in boosting Prices for Raw Furs. 


M. F. Pfaelzer & Co., 7° Sus Be Seg ek Ber Tot 
e os *9 





Members Raw Fur Merchants Assn. 
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nor put it in an oven. The best way is 
to immerse the furbearer in running water. 
Should this be impossible, a pail of it will 
serve when placed in a warm room. It 
requires but a short time before the pelt 
can be removed. 

Furs should not be dried in the sun. 
Instead, put them in a cool, shady place 
where the air circulates freely. Never 
expose lots to the elements. 

Donot tan hidesand offerthem forsaleto 
buyers. Most buyers, regardless of how well 
the workisdone, will refuse to handle them. 
Pelts cured other than inthe regular way 
are not marketable, generally cme 2, 

Some trappers ship their catches green 
Such consignments are liable to spoil in 
transit. Even if they do not, the hides 
must be given immediate atte ntion upon 
arrival, and the owner pays well for the 
work. Considering all things, the pelt 
hunter cannot afford to dispose of his 
goods until they are actually ready. 

Clean the furs of stickers, mud and 
burrs. Have no ragged edges. Under and 
over stretched skins, those of irregular 
shape, and similar defects will not com- 
mand top values. If this is known, to- 
gether. with other common reasons why 
pelt brings but little money, trappers can 
make the line more protitable. —G. x 

PRIME SKUNK PELTS 

When is skunk prime in this part of the 
country and what kind is most valuable? 
—R. L., Minn. 

In the northern part of the United 
States where you are located, skunk pelts 
become prime about the last walk in 
October and the season becomes gradually 
later aS one moves south until in the south- 
ern states the pelt is not prime until 
probably late in November. In the north, 
they commence to shed their fur about the 
tenth or fifteenth of March, and in the 
south still sooner. It is the fine black 
skins taken when in the best condition 
that are most valuable. 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING IN 

LIVESTOCK 
Continued from page 104 
than 1 could swallow. A lot of fellows 
used to ride me for not being particular 
about pedigrees, tho now I’ve got a herd of 
real cows which have the pedigrees besides. 

Lecturers a few years ago used to 
preach.to the farmers that they should | 
aim to get cows producing fifty pounds of 
milk per day. Mr. Rinke says he just 
doubled that standard, and aimed to get 
cows producing a hundred or more pounds 
in a day. And he has obtained just that | 
sort of cow. From ten cows Mr. Rinke 
sold 68;450 pounds of milk between last 
January Ist and July 1st—six months in 
this year. ‘This total is in addition to 
large athounts used at the farm. 

Mr. Rinke’s story is only one of many 
amazing accounts of farmers making good 
thru purebreds. Altho some raisers might 
scoff at this successful farmer, because 
they may have bigger, more famous cattle, 
nevertheless most folks will take off their 
hats to a man who has maile & very suc- 
essful “something out of nothing,” in 
the livestock breeding game.—V. E. B., 
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Send ForThis 
CTT -¥-b m= Tele) 


It’s just what you've been 
looking for. THE ART OF 
TRAPPING?” is the best and 
most complete Trapper’s 
Guideever published—prepared 
at great expense—by experts. It 
gives a complete and accurate de- 
scription, pictures and tracks of the 
different Fur-bearers of North Am- 
erica; it tells when and where to 
trap; the best and most successful 
trapping methods; the right kind of baits and 
scents; the sizes of traps to use; the correct way 
of skinning and handling the different pelts to 
make them worth the most money; the trapping 
laws 2f every state. 


af “SHUBERT” 


will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
in trapping or collecting Fur-bearers. Just sign and 
mail the coupon today, 
“THE ART OF TRAPPING” is NOT a supply cata- 
log—but a real Trapper’s Guide containing information 
of inestimable value to any trapper. It will guide and 
help the experienced trapper and teach the beginner the 
art of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 
ers. Notrapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
this great book, Send for your copy at once. 
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AMERICAN RAW FURS 


My, 25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE.— CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION: SEND ME 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market | 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 | 
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“TRIPLE 
CLUTCH” 


HIGH GRIP 


Trap with wonderful hold- Send today for FREE BOOK- 
LET No. 11. Postal or sam- 


ing power. Takes a 3-way le order brings “Trapping 
arip, high up that holds fast. ricks.’' Tells how, where, 
3 wery When to make sets for musk- 
Guarantees cgsinct every rat, skunk, mink, coon, fox, 
defect for one season. etc. Fully illustrated. 


TRIUMPH TRAP CO., 66 W. Elm St., Oneida, N. Y. 
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Send 25c. for a LARGE TRIAL TUBE. Lurit is 
guaranteed to increase your catch or Money 


Refunded. We will also send you 
: a large Skunk Hunting Picture in six 
(Paste Form — In Tubes.) colors, “fhe Unwelcome Surprise” 
T J and our latest price lists. You get full 

GUARANTEED TO AT RAC value for Furs when you ship to us. We are direct 


ANIMALS TO YOUR TRAPS buyers. No charge for selling your furs. Ly 
UNITED STATES FUR COMPANY, Dept. C, 210 N. First St, $T. LOUIS, MO. ody 
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JUDD FUR CO. 


WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
FOX.BEAR,.BEAVER,. LYNX. 
WILDCAT, MUSKRAT. 
MARTEN, MINK ET 
WEIL PAYS THE MOST | 


REMITS QUICKEST 755, 


Sted TRAPS AND BA pal’ tes ra in bs 


— Ga -aale pric = ™ Bpsinese bal 
t os. Originated sendi 
Caaf cB cot Hides. Let us quo “ys we 
eve e trapped as the Old Square Deal House 
>t ce with < oo shipment 
WEIL -» Everybody interested write. 
‘The Ola — wre Deal Hous 
Fort Wayne, Ind. , U.S.A. , Box 85, Cap tal $1, 000, 000 Paid 


THE HIGH DOLLAR 
FUR HOUSE vou cennct sfers 


to sell a single fur 
without our Free Price List and Market Letter 
on Furs write today”. We want your entire 
catch this year and will pay prices to get it. 
Westand on our merits of honest and liberal grad- 
ind, prompt returns, and always guarantee satis- 
faction.Wecharge no commission, and hold goods 
separate subject to approval. Play safe and ship 
your furs to the old reliable—HARDER FUR CO., 
Direct Mandiers of Furs, CATAWISSA, PA. 


WE PAY HIGH PRICES FOR ALL KINDS OF FURS 

ever before in the history 
# of the world have furs been 
as high as they are right 
Now. So now ie the e for you 
to get busy and sen ell of your 
fure to the fur house “that hasa 
feputation for pay! ng eb b ighest 
Oriogs ands in jp 
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FURBEARING 8, 
XES, minks and weasels are un- 
relenting enemies of the farmer and 
try raiser. They are out and out 
varmints whose depredations are bal- 
anced by no redeeming qualities. One 
large poultry raiser who lives near me 
that foxes this past summer have 
cost him fifty dollars in stolen chickens, 
which I feel sureis a conservative estimate. 
I have occasion to know that the fox is an 
expensive tenant on our farm. One morn- 
ing when I investigated a commotion 
among the chickens I arrived in the 
poultry yard in time to see a fox, but half 
=. wn, streaking it for the thickets, having 
illed two fine cockerels and badly 
mauled a third. Each of these chickens 
were easily worth two dollars at present 
prices, so four dollars for one morning 

18 pretty expensive. 

Kt another time a mink invaded our 
ST tearcode Sucka Weaede ama 
fourteen chicks. Weasels have at 
and eigibor paul ppleic Gn sates 
poultry y in the same 
manner. Both these animals are very 
blood-thirsty and kill for the very lust | com 
of it. It is not unusual for one of them to 
eee Sepals @ Se Rane a eee 


In view of the depredations of these 
animals it would be highly to the farm- 
ers’ interest to trap t for riddance 
alone. But since the fur of fox and mink 
is valuable and commands a high price, 
while weasel also brings a fair return, it is 
~ nl to the farmers’ benefit to trap 

em. 

It happens that these animals which 





are the most destructive are also the 
most difficult to trap. They are very wary 
and cunning gentry. However, if it is 


gone about in the right way, any farmer 
or boy can become successful in their 
capture. I have had considerable experi- 


ence in many different methods of trap- 


ping them, and will set down 5° those 
which I have found to be the best for 
general use. 

The correct size of trap to use for fox 
is a No. 2 trap, ordinarily called the 
fox trap. The first thing to do is to 
thoroly smear the trap with either bees 

wax, which is best done by heatin 
the trap, or the blood of any pone 
This is to prevent the odor of the trap 
from alarming the animal. If you can 
find where the fox has killed chickens 
there is a good place to set your trap. 
Dig a hole just deep enough so that the 
trap will set level with the ground, and 
place a little wool or other soft substance 
under the pan to prevent its being 
clogged. Cover the trap carefully with 
fine earth and scatter a few small pieces 
of bait—rabbit meat or mice—about and 
leave everything looking natural as 
possible. With this set you will be pretty 
sure of your fox. Another good place to 
set traps is in the paths foxes travel, in 


as 


the woods, under fences, etc. Set your 
traps as before, except that no bait need 
be used. 


To trap mink, find a place where they 
frequent and drive a stake in the ground 
so that it is about a foot or fifteen inches 
high. Set your trap (use No. 1 trap for 
mink and weasel) about six inches from the 
stake and cover carefully with leaves. 
Place a piece of bait, rabbit, mouse, 
sparrow, etc., on top of the stake and| 
you have a good set. Traps for mink | 
should be treated same as for fox to kill 
the iron smell. 





and prevent | 


traps, as they grip high 
Minks may 


|the animal’s pulling loose. 


'also be caught in their paths or run-| 
their dens. 


or at the mouths of 


ways, 





| railroads in 





Also, it is best to use jump | cost. 
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be properly 
animal as soon as possible after it is 
ee As soon as it ie skinned piace 

pp ws on a stretching board. off 
all and fat, fut E be very careful not 
to cut thru the fibre of the skin. Dry 
your pelts in the shade, never in the sun, 
nor should you use salt or any prepara- 
tion on them. 

If this information is followed it should 
help any farmer to make up for the loss 
occasioned him by varmints by literall 
“taking it out of their hides.”—R. E. H. 








THE GREAT RAILROAD PROBLEM 
Continued from page 13 


ment took control has been from 25 
cent to a maximum of 43 percent, w ie 
the cost of almost ev ery other commodity 
has increased from 75 percent to 300 
percent. The farmers must remember, too, 
that the guaranteed compensation to the 
amounted to 11.48 percent for 

those on the eastern district, 12.37 percent 
for those in the southern and 9.96 percent 
for those in the western. The railroads 
would have been obliged to raise their 
freight rates even more than under govern- 
ment control; for they would have been 

lied to raise the wages paid their 
employees quite as wait a as they have 
been raised since we entered the war— 
if they were permitted to earn the guar- 
an compensation which they have re- 
ceived during the war period, and they 
could not have bought supplies nor bor- 
rowed money so cheaply. 

Not for Dividends But for Service 


Government ownership and operation 
means that the railroads will be run not 
to earn dividends, but to render service. 
The Association of Railway Executives 
has just made a public statement showing 
that the eastern railroads during the first 
five months of this year earned only 14 
percent of the guaranteed compensation, 
the southern roads 43 percent and the 
western roads 46 percent. The statement 
says, “The eastern roads for the five 
months would have earned their guarantee 
had the rates on freight averaged 20 per- 
cent higher, while 15 percent higher freight 
rate on the southern and western Toads 
would have brought them out éven.” 
We have here official admission by the 
railroads that under private ownership and 
operation, most of A wy want at least 15 
percent increase in freight rates, many of 
them 20 percent, while some we know will 
ask up to 30 percent. 

We are obliged to confess too, that 
federal regulation of railroads has been 
a failure. Commissioner Robert W. 
Wooley of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a recent address admitted: 
“the absolute failure of federal regulation 
to achieve anything like a fair and 
equitable plan lor making freight rates ”’ 
He also stated, “I have come to the con- 
clusion that Congress should make manda- 
tory the promulgation of a mileage system, 
based upon terminal costs plus the line- 
haul cost, for the whole country, and that 
regulation as we now have it should to 
a considerable degree be abolished.” 

Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman urged 
government ownership and control of the 
a statement submitted early 


in July to the Senate Committee on In- 
| terstate Commerce. He said: 
“T believe that the roads should con- 


tinue in the possession and control of the 
nation, for the following principal reasons: 
1) To insure necessary capital, at low 


To avoid unduly high rates. 
3 To solve the } sroblem of the ‘“‘weak”’ 
roads. 

4) To obtain the operating advantages 


Weasels are trapped in the same way as | which come from unification , 
mink, which family they belong to. (5) To promote right relations with 
Just a word about the care of furs, for | labor. 


if furs are to bring a good price they must 


I further believe that while unfavorable 
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We are absolutely responsible—have been in business 
many years—and by our fair and honorable methods have 
won the confidence of the trappers and fur shippers of 
North America. Ask your bank to look us up in Dun's or 
Bradstreet’s—they will tell you we are financially respon- 
sible and will do exactly es we say. 


Cut it out—fillin your name and address—mail it today. 
It's a step in the right direction. It will put you in touch 
with the house that is worthy of your confidence. It will 
help to make this the biggest fur season you have ever had. 


Hill Bros. Fur Co. 
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prices we are paying. 


QUICK. 


GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH HILL BROS, 


Over 350,000 trappers send us al! their 
furs season after season because 
they know, by experience, they can 
do better and get more cash money 
for their furs by shipping to HILL 
BROS, than anywhere else. Be wise 
—do as these old experienced trap- 

pers are doing. When you ship— 

ship to HILL BROS, It will pay you. 


You Can 
Rely on 
HILL BROS. 


HERE’S YOUR COUPON aa” 


**Fastest Growing Fur House in America” Name 
393 Hill Building —_ 
St. Louis, Mo. ae od 
















Says 


HOLD Your 


Don’t sell a dollar’s worth to anyone until you get HILL 
BROS. Official Fur Price List. No matter what prices 
A v? others may offer, you cannot be SURE you are getting 

ALL vour furs are worth until you see the extra high 





MAIL COUPON TODAY / =<, 


Hill Bros. Fur Co., 
393 Hill Bld¢., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me FREE Official Fur Price List, 
Secrets of Big Trappers", Game Laws, etc. 





WRITE FOR OFFICIAL FUR PRICE LIST 


Don’t wait—write us today—it’s worth your while—it means money 
in your pocket—it will open your eyes to the advantages of ship- 
ping to this old reliable house where you are assured a square 
deal, supreme grading, highest market prices and your money 


WE CHARGE 
NO COMMISSION 


Many fur houses do not say a word 
about charging commission but al- 
ways deduct 5% from the amount ot 
your check, Others advertise they 
charge commission, but print it in 
such small type you never see it. 
We tell you straight out WE 
CHARGE NO COMMISSION. We 
send you ALL your money—nothing 
deducted for commission or handling 


FREE—*‘SECRETS OF THE BIG TRAPPERS” 


This is a book you need—tells you what you want to know— 
how to increase your catch—what traps and baits to use—the 
open and closed season in each state. Sentabsolutely FREE 
together with Supply Catalog, Shipping Tags and partic- 
ulars of our $300.00 Cash Prize Offers to trappers only. 
Write today. Use coupon ora postal card will do. 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


Tag your next catch 
to Prouty! 


you want to find the fur house that gives you 
the highest prices, if you want to insure your 
fur profits, regardless of a varying market, then 
take advantage of Prouty’s Guaranteed Price 
List System tt guarantees you more m: ney as 
the marketoes up; no less than the prices list. 
ed if the market goes down. Noother fur house 
offers you this exclusive Prouty feature. 


Get Bigger Fur Prices 


Eliminate the guesswork and gamble. Ship to a house 
that you know, beforehand, is sure to pay you highest 

spot cash’’ prices, a house that you can always de- 
penw upon for fair grading and prompt payment, a 
vause whose liberal policies and honest methods have 


a y 


wen the confidence of thousands of trappers J 
parts of the world. Such a house is Presty. = 

Buyers from all over the world are flocking to New 
York. They are ready now to do their buying. Good 
furw were never more in demand. Record prices were 
never more assured It is up to every trapper to get 
in “om a rising market’’ and protect his profits, How 
abeut you? 

_ Fur prices always reach their maximum in the New 
York market because New York is the fur market of 
the werld. Prouty is the oldest and best known fur 
house in New York and is therefore able to dispose of 
all your furs at the best prices the New York market 


offers, 
SHIP TO PROUTY!I 
We need your furs! You need our prices! 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 


Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 


382 West Broadway, New York City 
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“ < Pa Central Fur Market Re- & 
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AT LINCOLN, NEBR. Swingle 


We grade high and pay high, 















take « + small t and 
pay the trapper eve cent 
possibile. This poticy ha ude 
me tix largest fur buying 

e Central West 


house in t Ay 
4) to Swingie Send for 
Mark t Report and Price list. 
Cc. W. SWINGLE & CO. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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in Ang Business. Twent 
five years of Fur Business In 
New York ony. Always DE- 
PENDABLE, RELIABLE. and 
PROGRESSIVE. Mr. George Singer 
personal charge of each ship- 

ment of raw furs sent to George 
Singer Pur Co., thereby insuring each 
one of our sh.ppers EXPERT hand- 
which means TOP 
PRICES and JUST GRAD- 
ING, Always. Get on our 
mailing list at once and we 
will keep you posted thru- 
out the season. @ pay 
five per cent extra on all 
shipments of $60 or over. 


GEORGE SINGER FUR CO. 
~ Dep. B,220W. 28th St., N.Y. 


We Day Digdest Caaf Prices tort 
all etaple furs —Skuoak, Miok 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fo« 
Faacy turs aspecialty, laciud- 


ing Silveraad Cross Fox, 
Fisher, Marten, etc. Est. 1870 
bur continued prompt returo4 aad liberal policy are now 
ringing us shipments from all North America, Alaska 
to Mexico Send for free Price List Address 
M.J.JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD.N. Y., Dept. 44 
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criticism may be made of ‘federal control’ 
as it has been administered, the record’ 
is not discouraging and the defects may 
be remedied. Better results can, I feel, be, 
obtained by maintaining and improving 
national operation than by returning to 
old methods in whatever guise.” 

No one can deny that the return of the 
railroads to the owners is going to mean 
enormous increases in freight rates and 
what farmer can stand that? 

There is another side of the question, 
however. The opponents of government 
ownership and operation claim that with 
such ownership the railroads “will be m 
politics.” The farmers of the middle 
western states know, that the railroads 
have never been anywhere else, and that 
private ownership of the railroads has 
been one of the most corrupting factors m 
our national life, and that this corruption 
is bound to exist if the railroads are re- 


The opponents of government owner- 
ship also assert that government owner- 
shzp will mean that the railway employees 

il exert an undue influence. They have 
forgotten, however, that under private 
ownershi the railroads, when they 
ieee a general strike, seeured the 
passage of the so-called Adamson Eight- 
Hour Law, and we remember, too, that 
the Supreme Court did no: find that law 
unconstitutional. The railway employees 
will not have any more power in politics 
as government employees than they have 
thru their own organizations. It is or- 
ganization and not government ownership 
that decides what the railway brother- 
hoods will get. From the farmer’s point 
of view, however, it is much better that 
the employees of the railroads—nearly 
2,000,000 of them, with their families and 
dependents making a total of nearly 
10,000,000—should receive good wages 
than that a few thousand stockholders 
should make millions a year out of the 
railroads. The railway workers and the 
city workers of America are the farmers’ 
best market—they are the farmers’ best 
consumers. 

For many years, the government has 
been working to complete the valuation 
of the railroads and the railroads have 
been fighting this. If the watered stock 
of the railroads is eliminated, a dividend 
of at least $250,000,000 a year will be 
saved. Under government ownership, and 
only under government ownership, the 
people can own the railroads within ten 
years free of a single dollar of debt. The 
maximum amount which the owners of 
the railroads are entitled to be paid is 
between $12,000,000,000 and $13,000,- 
000,000. This sum is only about one-fifth 
of the total wealth of less than 23,000 
people in America. The government 
could easily raise $1,250,000,000 a year by 
taxing the unearned, swollen fortunes of 
America and in ten years time the people 
for whose benefit the railroads exit, will 
own them free and clear of debt. This 
would mean a reduction in freight rates 
of $600,000,000 a year—in addition to 
the saving from squeezing out the water! 

Who Will Run the Railroads? 

The Railway Brootherhoods have de- 
veloped a plan for a Railways Operating 
Corporation to run the railroads not for 
profit but for service. Under their lan, 
the classified employees of the railroad 
would elect one-third of the Directors of 
the Corporation; the executives and the 
managers of the railroads another third, 
and the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, would appomt 
the other third. To secure the highest 
degree of efficiency and devotion of the 
employees the Brotherhood’s plan pro- 
vides that both the employees 
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Send for 
Roger’s Big, 
Free, Improved 
Trapper’s Guide— 
It’s brim fullof factsevery trap- 
per should have—game laws, 
methods of skinning and ship- 
ping, lists of trapper supplies 
at lowest prices. Hang the 
cover on your wall—it’s the 
livest color cover ever out. 


Rogers Deals Direct 
- the house that deals direct 

ith you—pays shipping charges 
on furs—no commissions— - get 
oO Ton 























world. Send to- 
day for Rogers” 
Trap- 
" 'sfree. 
Rogers also gives free 
service om market re- 
ports and prices. 
Adiizres: ~Dept. 120 


FUR CO. 


MORE S3SSS$$ FOR. 


Your RAW Furs | 


Beek) 


: 
le ee Pesan et 





7 |: PAYS BIG MONEY FOR 


FURS 


and pay what we quote. 


> 












We quote exact 


Furs are high. fon get more actual cash by ship- 
Na action, 
to get 


em. 
WE GRADE LIBERALLY—PAY PROMPTLY 
Our assortment will please you. An honest val- 


uation and quick 
no commission. 





ving to OH better all ’round sat 
We want the best and are willing to pay well 






ent isocrpolicy, Wecharge 
@ pay transportation and send 
furs reach us. Write for price- 


WE TAN YOUR HIDES 
We boy horse hides, cow 
hides, ete.,andassure 
Re hichest market value, 
‘rom your cow and horse hides 
we make fur coats, robes, etc., 
at money saving prices. Besure 










to our free hide 
qrorations and Ke — KR 
ddress nearest o: 





Buyers of Hides etc,Since1891 
OHSMAN & SONS CO. 
Dest. 191 Dept. 101 Dept. 101 
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managers of the railroads may share in the 
economies which they effect thru more We Need Immediately 


efficient methods; = ——— that 
they may get some of t ancial bene- 
fits ear en Bets f a p p e if S Daccoon tani ae 
, , , , 
Nearly every railroad executive and Beaver, Lynx, Marten, etc. 


representative of stockholders admits that 


the return of the railroads would mean We need furs badly to meet the demands 
higher freight rates, most of them stating of our outlets and are ready to pay higher prices 
that it would mean an increase over the than ever before; we can use all the furs you can 
ee 


present rates of = & 25 —_— Unie ship and will pay 

government ownership and operation o SPOT CASH—SAME 

the railroads any deficit—until we get Highest Market Prices DAY RECEIVED 

a fair valuation and the people pay for o matter where you ship your raw furs th tual] h 

the railroads by the taxation of incomes, Why be satisfied with pow oe Prices when you eam. iy, aeoes t Gee 
estates and monopoly values—can be Fox of New York and get highest New York market prices? 


maid by taxation. mmissioner Wooley 

aoks, isn't it far sounder economics to We Charge No Commission 

take care of any deficit from carrier opera- You get full value—not a penny deducted. For years our system of grad- 
tion out of the national treasury, whose ing has insured trappers t e highest prices and won forus the name of the 
coffers are replenished thru taxes levied “fur house that guarantees satisfaction.’’ Thousands of thoroughly satis- 
where they can best be borne, than to fied trappers and shippers continue to ship to us every year, because we 
make higher and higher than ever the treat them fair—give correct grading—pay every cent of value for their 
‘high cost of living?’ We would at least furs. Your shipment will be held to order if red. 


that we are paving it only onge” = “| § Trappers Guide— Shipping Tags —Market Reports —FREE 


that we are paying it only once.” 


is no way in which we can get Get the latest information on fur prices, Don’t ship a dollar's 
lower freight rates except thru govern- SEO.T. worth of furs until you compare our latest special price list and 
; e information—sent free on request, with free shipping 


ment ownership and democratic operation 
of the railroads, and such ownership and 
operation will mean within a short time 
a reduction in rates as great as the increase 
in rates which will result from the return 
of the railroads to their nt owners. 

These being the facts, what farmer alive 
to his own best interests will oppose 


government ownership and democratic 
operation of the railroads? 
MUD-BOUND ON THE FARM 


The title expresses the condition in 


which many a farmer finds himself in corn- 
belt territory when the wa out of the * 
ground in spring. All ec except the 
most necessary is stopped when this ha 
Blackman v 


tags and Trappers Guide. Ship all your furs to Geo. I. Fox and 
ou chances. 


get record breaking prices. You take no 
The House that Guar- 
antees Satisfaction 
GEOL FOX e222 
a Ss NEW YORK, R. Y. 


ms if dirt — = -* — z 
that here and there stretches 
hard surfaced or oiled roads are to be| Wl ferntsmacsfuse ices Greater demand than ever 
season 


found, forerunners of the roads which eber . 
finally will link up the farm with town and| (W *@pring i= svare time fon Furs We start you and show you how 
city under all conditions. Where these Kansas Ci 














are found, one sees the farmer delivering 
in and other farm crops and hauling 

ome the commodities he _ a the : 
coming s>ring in building and other lines. : 3 ‘Wee now for 

With the object lesson of good roads be- tion to the. < Traps, Animal Baits, 
fore us, even on a small scale, it is not aut ieee Guns — oo wiz 
difficult to extend them. A bit of hard : pictures, are guaranteed to increase your 
road on which the farmer can go with a catch or money y 
load in a wet time is a nor 1 sees than ee everywhere. Free 
a hundred essays on road building. It is ' 
not always easy to get this first link, so E. W. BIGGS 414 Biggs Bidg. 
fearful are some communities of “high formation 


$8 Years of Square 
taxes.”” The neighborhood alarmist tells Beating, os Kansas City, Mo. 
in doleful accents the awful burden the eS 
road will be financially; but he usually 
quite forgets to explain the benefits. 

A mighty and successful campaign to 
promote hard surfaced road building is be- 
ing launched the country over. It will be = : : ——— ee 
successful if the people who will profit Be Wd ied A — ; Any = 
most take interest; we mean the farmer. : TANS SSH BAWAE =Wall 
Large sums of money are being voted in - = oe 
various states, or will be voted in the , 
near future, for this work. 

The west, the t fertile granary of the 
nation, is mtn d= in need of such roads. 
Mud-bound ought not to be our status 
much longer. here should be an organ- 
ization in every town and farming section 
embracing enterprising, far seeing 
who will work for hard surfaced roads. Eas. tee to Pay Hi theat Prices S23 


ag will be of ape mate- 5 
rials in different sections. In some places The least owe yourself is to get the most for 
—_ roads oe oe a your semen a oun deal. Send for our free 
rock or gravel base. other sections the . 

= be of gravel alone. beg = ud tiga list oe be oo epee my Be 
plenty, Gp crushes seak type wi oa ous, honest grading. Don’t wait! You might 
porary red making me . The thing neglect it. It's important for us both, Send usa 
or farmers to do is to investigate, learn, list. 
before knocking. Hard road making is 
coming quickly and it must be gotten at 
as fast as we can without over-burdening 
taxes.—D. M. H., Kan. 
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5 STRAPPERSs 


Don’t Wait—Ship NOW! 


Right now is the time for you to make more money on furs than ever before in 

< your trapping experience. We're facing the biggest fur season in the history of the 
usiness. Prices highest ever paid for all kinds—mink, coon, skunk, opossum, m 

rat, civet cat, fox, lynx, otter, beaver and bear. e are are literally swamped with 

orders from manufacturers. We must have at once vast ne pet Reearmpen o upon 

thousands of pelts. We’re ready to go ee limit in paying eae to get them, 

1 Ship us every fur you have on hand NOW. Don’t wait fora : shipment. ick 

agtion pays best. Old time trappers who have been at the game for years know from 

; experience where to get the most money. They send all their furs, year after year, to 


» Abraham Fur Co.) @aten sis) 



















the old established, reliable far house of America. They know “us oke 










that this is the house that has experts of real fur knowledge ” 
—men who give the trapper the long end of it when it comes Pum 
yl to grading. That's why the wise ones stick to us right along and never 
think of shipping furs anywhere else. Makes most 
I If you have never sent us a shipment, right now is the time for yon smoke — practi- 
Hy get acquainted with us. We will prove to you that you will make RE 
% MONEY, get your money quicker, and get all atound better satisfaction than cally no cost to 
you have ever had before. Just one shipment—small or large—will absolutely operate. With, 
prove this toyou. We mail you check for your furs same day shipment arrives. this smoke device 







FRE Fur Facts and Trappers’ you eon get 

Supply Catalog a fine coon, 
Most reliable hunters’ and trappers’ guide ever published. Gives lowest sken , mink, q fox 
prices on Traps, Guns, Knives and all trappers’ poed We'll also put your or other animal 
name on our mailing list for Abraham’s Weekly Reports—they keep ee that side-steps 







on latest prices, etc. Will also tell you of our special offer on the Smoke > 
Write today. “Fur Facts," Supply Catalog and Weekly Reports—all all FREE. 


Y y Abraham Fur Co., 7° tc ier "St. Louis, U.S.A. ane 


your traps. 





rer mi 


St.Louis, the World's Greatest Fur Market 
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MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL EX- 
POSITION 

The second annual Mid-West Horticul- 
tural Exposition is held this year on 
November llth, 12th, 13th and 14th at 
Des Moines, Iowa. This is an exhibition 
of temperate zone fruits, nuts, vegetables 
and flowers, with demonstrations on the 
utilization and conservation of fruit and 
vegetable food and forest products. Much 
interest is being evinced by the ftorists 
and the fruit and vegetable growers and 
keen competition is promised. This means 
a display worthy of note and every one 
who can do so is urged to attend and learn 
what can be done by the use of better 
methods in this ie phe use of farming. 
LOCATING THE FARM SCALES 

While farm scales do not deteriorate 
quickly when located out in the weather 
it is much more convenient to have them 
under shelter. When unsheltered the 
platform planks rot out in a few years and 
it takes some time to replace them. For 
. number of years we had our scales in 
the open, and the chief disadvantage of 
having them unsheltered was in the diffi- 
culty of weighing in bad weather. Snow 
would blow in around the platform so 
that they had to be anael each time 
before weighing. Oftentimes it would 
freeze in them so that it was difficult to 
get them to weighing properly. 

As a rainy or bad day is a good time to 
weigh up the stock and make records of 
their weights we decided to put the scales 
in the driveway of one of the big barns 
where they could be used any time. This 
has proven a great convenience, being 
much better than building a special shed 
outside for them. The stock can be 
driven in the barn and there separated 
and weighed in the dry, while if a shed 
had been built pens would have had to 
be built about it to handle the stock. 

On first thought it would seem that 
they would interfere somewhat with the 
usefulness of the driveway, but as they 
were put on the side of the driveway that 
was used the least they have given no 
interference whatever. "They were placed 
below a grain bin'so that no chaff or hay 
from the mows falls on them. The scale 
box stands just close enough to the side 
of the driveway so one can get in to do the 
weighing, and does not interfere with the 
passage of wagons. This is about twelve 
inches. It is a sixteen by forty foot 
driveway, making the sides of the eight 
by fourteen foot scales come four feet 
from each side of the driveway. 

The framing material was six by eight 
inch stuff set on a concrete foundation. 
The top of the platform was set so it 
would come to the height of where the 
driveway floor would be built. A con- 
crete floor was then made in the driveway. 
It is essential that the platform be on a 
level with the floor, as an inch or so 
either higher or lower would be an in- 
convenience in using and cleaning the 
driveway. All the platform pianks were 
spiked down except three on each end, 
these being held in place by lugs so that 
they may be removed quickly and easily 
to make any future adjustment or repair 
to the scale mechanism.—J. L. J 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF | FAR LANDS 
Continued from 

sizes and boats and barges fill ‘the smaller 

ones. The city has the appearance of 

being built on the water, canals serving 

the purpose of streets. 

The ground used to be a great marsh 
and the entire city is practically built 
on piles some of which are driven down 
eighty feet. One great palace in the city 
stands upon {fourteen thousand piles. 
One Mt think some of] the buildings 





would ee in the — of Ss 
em are out pe, 


some of t 





but the people are so used to seeing the 
buildings lean almost like the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa that they think nothin 
about it. Once in a while the road wil 
give way under a heavily loaded truck 
ut they pry the load out, repair the road- 
way, a go ahead as tho the highway 
were built upon solid rock. 

That the people of Amsterdam are 
religious is shown by the fact that there 
are more than fifty churches in the city, 
some of which are large edifices. The front 
of the great Palace called the Dam has a 
hundred windows and only a little in- 
significant entrance. It has been called 
“the house without a door.”’ Just across 
the square is the Exchange with a great 
portico supported by seventeen columns, 
Some have called it, “a door without a 
house.” 

Like New York, Amsterdam has its 
Ghetto in which more than sixty thousand 
Jews are packed almost like sardines in a 
box, and most of these live in the direst 
poverty and misery imaginable. However 
just beside this Ghetto live wealthy 
Jewish families, and one of the great 

nagogues is so magnificient that they 
dain it represents the Temple of Soloman. 

Now that the war is over, the Dutch | 
are soon to begin the gigantic task of 
draining the Zuyder Zee. This great lake, 
nearly a hundred miles long and more than 
fifty miles wide, used to be a great forest. 
Between — and eight hundred years 
ago, this forest and some better lands 
consisting of emp lands and cities, were 
destroyed by the River Chim. A writer 
in the Scientific American quoted in the 
L iter: ary Digest says: 

“Then Neptune looked with longing 
for his own. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the North Sea broke 
thru the upper sand dunes and swept 
over the land. Thousands of villages 
with their inhabitants were emgulfed and 
destroyed. Geographical contanuity was 
obliterated, and Holland found herself cut 
in two by an ocean eighty-five miles long 
from north to south, and from ten to forty- 
five broad. It proved, moreover, quiteas 
treacherously } stein a a sea as that 
which divided her from Britain.’ 

The capital city of Holland contains 
more than a quarter of a million people. 
Perhaps the most outste anding building 
in The Hague is the Palace of Peace. It 
was dedicated August 28, 1913. Something 
like twenty countries contributed ma- 
terials for this great building. The 
granite in the base of the walls came from 
Norway and Sweden, the marble in the 
great corridor is Italian; Holland supplied 
the steps in the great stairway, and the 
group of statuary at the foot of this 
stairway came from Argentina. The 
stained glass in the windows of the Court 
of Law came from Great Britain, and the 
rosewood in the pdneling of the Council 
Chamber is Brazil’s contribution. Turkey 
and Rumania each supplied carpets 
Switzerland furnished the clock, and 
Belgium the iron work on the door at 
the main entrance. Our own contribution 
was a group of statuary in marble and 
bronze at the first landing of the great 
stairway. Russia and China furnished 
vases, Japan sent silken curtains, and 
France furnished a magnificent painting. 
Thus the nations builded together and | 
the dream for which this Palace of Peace | 
stands will soon be a reality. 

For more than four years Holland oc- 
cupied the most difficult position in which 
any country was ever Placed. Every day 
she was between the “devil and the deep 
sea.” Compelled to be ready for invasion 
every moment, yet try ing to remain 
strictly neutral, ‘she had the job of feeding 
hundreds of thousands of refugees. Those 
were anxious years but the Dutch did most 
remarkably well and kept their heads 
above water all the time. No people 
were more joyful to see peace come, altho 
they were compeiled to harbor the greatest 
enemy civilization ever had—the Kaioer. 
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' Biggest | kui | 
Check ' 
for Your * 
Entire Pack 


HIP your furs to Becker and 
te u will be just as well satisfied as 
arve Garriot, who says: “For the 
past 32 years I have shipped you all 
my furs, which runs into many thousand 
dollars. You have always paid me more 
than I could get any other place and 
eed sorting and grading has always 
m absolutely fair.” 


34 Years of 
HonestGrading 


34 years ago, Becker Bros. & Co., 
formulated a plan to grade furs right up 
to 100% of their value. Ever since, that 
plan has brought the utmost in cash to 
thousands of s ippe pers. Send the coupon 
today for our FREE price list and market 
report. The prices are _ and our policy 
insures you a fair and square grading. 


res We Can 
ay the 
Highest Prices 


We are able to pay the highest 
prices and grade up to the limit because 
we are one of the oldest and best known 
firms in the business. We have an enor- 
mous market —can grade furs right up 
to 100% of their value and pay highest 
prices to shippers. Remember that we 
bay all transportation costs and charge 
no commission, 


Send the 
Coupon Today 


Sit right down and mail us the 

coupes aud we will send you FREE our 
price list and market report. Just write 
your name and address. Send in the 
coupon. See for yourself what wonder- 
ful prices we are paying to shippers. 





Becker Bros. & Co., Dept. 3028 
416 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
129 W. 29th St., New York City 
200 Decatur St., New Orleans 
Please send me mp pabeut gay, obligation, to 
specia 
market report and ships — 








shipping tags. 
Name. 
Adaress. = 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“Comfortable as an Army Shoe 
Yet Proud to Pass 
a Mirror” 


T’s the Educator. It's the shoe built like 

the army shoe—built scientifically to 
let the feet grow as they should—to free 
them from binding pressure—to abolish 
the thought of corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arches. 


Nov., 1919 














It’s the shoe that gives you foot-free- 
dom, together with real shapeliness and 
good looks. It surely is the logical suc- 
cessor—as it was the predecessor—of the 
army shoe. 








Investigate it today. Get the whole 
family wearing Educators. It will mean 
better health and better dispositions. 





In buying, however, always look on the 
sole for the word EDUCATOR, stamped 
in. There is no protection stronger 
than this famous trade-mark. It means 
that behind every part of the shoe stands 
a responsible manufacturer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE®@ 


REG. U.S, PAT.OFF, 
* FOOT INFORMATION IN A LITTLE BOOK 
that can be easily read, and from which _ can learn 


some astounding facts—‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet. 
It is something everyone ought to read. Write for it now. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Famous All-America Shoe for Men 
“The Shoe that’s Standardized” 


















Black Kid 

Laced 

Educator 

for Women . 
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Dall Calf Brown Kid 
Blucher Edacator for 
Educator Misses, Children 
for Men and Infants 







Made for Men, Women and Children 
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LETi “RS AND COMMENT 














This d tment of Letters and Comments is 
for our cr -s, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views hercin expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





THE PACKERS’ SIDE 

We have read with interest an editorial in 8. F. 
of September, which is headed “Packer Control.” 
This article repeats the assertion of the Federal 
Trade Commission that the packers are reaching 
out after control of food products. 

The Trade Commission says the packers handled 
775 products. Yet in Part 1 of the Commission's 
report, only 639 are listed. Of these 77 are canned 
meats and derivatives of meats; 29 are sausage 
room products; 141 are animal by-products; 33 
are soap products, 29 are meat cuts; 8 are leather 
products—a total of 317 items which are so closely 
associated with meat packing that they actually 
constitute a single line of activity. 

More striking still is the fact that 62 items are 
classified terms listed as products. Is it reasonable, 
for example, to list sea foods as an article handled 
—especially when each sea food is noted sepa- 
rately? ae 

Also, 70 items named by the Commission are 
materials purchased in large quantities by the 
packers for supplies and for repair work. They 
are not sold at all. And 22 items are raw materials 
used in manufacturing and not sold at all. Fifty- 
two more of the items are duplicated in the list. 

In other words the list is outrageously padded in 
order to make the number appear big. As a matter 
of fact, all the activities of the packers could be 
adequately summarized under a dozen headings. 

Everything handled by the packers is handled 
because of economic reasons. We believe each item 
helps to make a greater saving available to the 
consumer, and Yepresents a full use of raw ma- 
terials and facilities, which otherwise would not 
be used to full capacity. 

We believe the impression that packers have an 
illegal combination and a monopoly is created by 
arbitrary mathematics. The Federal Trade 
Commission adds up the volume of business of 
five independent and competing firms, so that 
the result looks big. It would be as fair to add to- 
gether the profits of a dozen unrelated concerns 
merely to give an impression of inordinate size. 

Altho 8. F. says big business is not necessarily 
a menace, at the same time it asks if it is not best 
to place some kind of public safeguard around the 
packing industry. 

We believe it is not generally understood that the 
packers’ profits on all products, including by- 
products, average only a fraction of a cent per 

und sold. This is proved by figures which have 
— subject to audit by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Since cattle prices cannot be lowered and as the 
packers expenses and profits are unusually small, 
nothing the government can do to the ker will 
lower meat prices. If the profit should be elimi- 
nated entirely, the cost of a pound of meat would 
remain practically the same. If the government 
should arbitrarily put down prices, regardless of 
costs, the producer could not stay in business. For 
the Department of Agriculture has stated that 
cattlemen are even now threatened with loss. 

We think S. F. and its readers will agree that 
the packers are meeting all questions fairly. If 
honest and efficient service is what the public 
wants, the packers have no doubts as to the success 
of the industry as now organized. Full publicity 
and understanding of conditions must inevitably 
show the packing organizations to be a national 
asset.—American Meat Packers’ Association. 

DEFENDS THE F. ER 


I have taken your paper for many years and 
consider it one of the best farm and family papers 
that I take. I like especially its moral tone and 
its defense of the farmer—Indiana farmers are 
hard hit by the so-called fight on the H. C. L. 
which has made the farmers the goat. Farm prod- 
ucts have fallen off 25 to en while clothing, 
shoes, implements and almost everythi the 
farmer needs has raised in price. School oks 
and clothing for the children who are now entering 
school are especially high. Will the farmer prepare 
to defend himself?—W. B. F., Ind. 


SWATS PRO-GERMANS 

Mr. “No Name,” So. Dax., virtually admits 
that he has a feeling of far greater interest in and 
sympathy for Germany and her women and children 

n he has for America and our women and chil- 
dren. He seems to entirely overlook the fact that 
the war lords of Germany are directly responsible 
for the 500,000 lives of women and children who 
died of starvation in Germany during the awful 
conflict. Why does not Mr. No Name complain 
of them? Nor does he utter a word of regret that 
the ruthless German submarine sent so many 
innocent non-combatants to the bottom of the 
seas; and that it was this same ruthlessness that 
brought them to ruin as an Empire. 

Further, I see nothing in the forming of Edith 
Cavell Clubs to chafe Mr. No Name—or anybody 
else, as to that matter. And, if, in Germany, 


they see fit to form “500,000” clubs, this would 
be their own concern, and would not worry your 
humble servant a particle. Mr. No Name would, 
quite likely affiliate with this last mentioned club. 

Let us importune Mr. No Name to lose no sleep 
over idle remarks uttered by Governor Harding. 





God will take care of the language question, 
whether American, Hindoo, Hottentot or German— 
Governor Harding's claim to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Our class-conscious socialist, J. P., Pa.; and Bull- 
Shivick, E. F. N., IIL, tho their bodies linger here, 
their souls, I make no doubt, will start on their 
Heavenly flight from the dome of the Capitol 
building in Berlin. Were they not so set in their 
} yerman determinations, and really crave en- 
ightenment, these two gentry might be able to 
glean intelligence from a studious perusal of a 
few good books on Socialism. I mean good books, 
real histories—not the kind spread broadcast 
for the simple mind to feast their weary brains 
upon; and intended only to create discontent and 
disloyalty.—C. E. G., Okla. 


SWATS SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

8. F. is by all odds the best farm paper I ever 
read, altho I by no means, always agree with you. 

I think your paper would be nearly perfect if 
you could be persuaded to forego the foolish and 
futile whim of misspelling a few ordinary words 
none of which present any real difficulty in spell- 
ing. 

If a man has grown to adult age with his legs, 
unfortunately in this shape—()—he will hardly 
have them sawed off and replaced by a straight 
wooden pair which would never be a part of him- 
self but only an attachment.—C. W,, Iowa. 


I am subscribing to your paper to take the place 
of some boozers who have stopped it. I like 
it fine. Its editorials are timely and able and its 
general tone is clean and wholesome and its 

nerous aid to boys and girls should commend 
it to all —P. W. H., O 


MIGHTY FEW FLAWS 

I do not see how you have kept the price down 
on 8. F. for as long as you have, as I consider it 
one of the best papers on the market for the price 
and it is worth many times more at the present 
price to me. 

I read with interest the e that you have in 
your magazine every month, regarding comments 
and criticisms on your paper, and I think that any 
person who will just use a little judgment will not 
eriticize your paper for I consider that it is a paper 
with mighty few flaws, for we all will make mis- 
takes and you surely cannot please everyone that 
you send your paper to, for there will always be 
kickers in this world. 

I enjoy your stories, articles on farming, espe- 
cially thoseon poultry which I am greatly interested 
in.—R. E. G. 


NOT SCARED 

Did you think higher subscription rates would 
scare me away? Not so. The paper is too good to 
lose. Whenever I see where some crank says sto 
this ““Measly Ink Blot,” I class him alo with 
the Bolsheviki, and if I was President would banish 
him from the U. 8S. A. 

If you publish this, sign my name to it. 
y — one who knows good reading.—Lesley E. 

or 


AN EX-SOLDIER’S VIEWS 

Thought I would write my opinion of the r 
way the soldiers’ interests are looked after. hat 
has become of the Lane bill? And where has the 
soldier any show in this profiteering United States? 
We support too many millionaires now. Let them 
work as good honest men and they will amount 
to something. Instead “—_ » the poor and boost 
the high cost of living. Wilson made a suc- 
cess? say emphatically, no. I was a soldier in 
France, altho I did not take part in the fighting 
thru no fault of my own and I say those who were 
in this war principally to make mo out of it 
deserve no citizenship in these Uni States of 
America. Does not Wilson assume the role of a 
dictator? Is he not instrumental in defeating the 
timely question which is a menace to every farmer. 
They start to reduce the high cost of living but 
where do they start? Not with the profiteers but 
with the much abused farmer. He to carry 
the load that fat -for-nothing profiteers load 
onto him. What s be done is the question. I 
say put the fiteers in the penitentiary till = 
have lear the lesson that they are just as muc 
robbers as any pickpocket that walks the street 
on the darkest night. Has the soldier been given 
fair play? I say again, No. They are remembered, 
‘tis true, but memories cannot keep them alive. 
We are living in critical times. The poor people 
are not being given a fair show. Look at the sugar 
situation. The war is over and still there is a 
shortage as they say. By this I mean the profiteers. 
Bloodsuckers would be a more appropriate term. 
I believe there is plenty of sugar. | may be wrong 
and if I am I will admit it. But there is no denying 
there is wholesale profiteering carried on in this 
free U. 8. A. I hope it will be soon free from blood- 
suckers. What think you? Are you also in this 
class? If you are I do not wish your paper. Many 
good articles there but if you favor profiteer- 
ing I do not want it. I have spoken my mind altho 
I could say more but this will be enough.—A. O. H., 
Iowa. 








DOES FARMING PAY? 

A successful farming operation should pay all 
expenses connected with it, plus 5 percent interest 
on the market value of the land, livestock, anc 
machinery, plus a reasonable amount for the labor 
of the farmer and his family. 


= 





I would like to know how many farmers think 
they do this, say, for a period of five years, and 
have the figures to prove it. 

A survey of the so-called successful farmers here 
shows that most of their wealth was received from 
the increase in the price of land which they held; 
land speculation instead of farming. That is all- 
right but it makes a poor argument to prove that 
farming is a profitable occupation for a young man 
to follow. 

Everybody says for the young manto stay on the 
farm, but I fail to see any special inducement. I 
know that according to theory many people think 
that farming can pay as above but as a practical 
matter I have my serious doubts about it. Of 
course it might be done for one year but not for a 
period of years, except possibly a few individual 
cases under unusual circumstances.—R. C. M. 

Comment: We would like to héar from others 
on this subject. Are you making interest on your 
investment by farming operations?—Editor. 


ENDORSES CLUB WORK 

We have six children in the pig club and surely 
appreciate your interest in them and boys and 
girls generally. At first we thought our children 
(four oe and two girls) had better pay for their 
pigs and so save their interest, but our second 
thought was that the business education they would 
get from it would be worth more than it would 
cost as they had never signed a note in their own 
right. They are so interested in whatever belongs 
to them on the farm. They have their own cows, 
calves, chickens, pigs and had a crop of wheat 
(five acres) of which they gave share for rent. 
They have had nearly all the work to do this 
summer as their father was unable to do anything. 
I favor club work too as it gives them outside 
interests. Our oldest boy is in Sioux City now 
attending the judging contest there. His team 
has won first fae at the State Fair and he gained 
5th place in individual work which gives him a 
$100 scholarship to Ames. The only way to keep 
the boys and girls on the farm is to give them some 
real interests of their own for they do not like to 


work for nothing.”"—Mrs. W. B. S., Ia. 


HAS LOST CONFIDENCE 

For some years past, I have been an advocate 
of government ownership of railroads, express 
companies, etc., but have been cured and so very 
effective has the treatment been that I do not think 
I will ever relapse. 

Having a lot of books that I never used, I sold 
them to a party in Philadelphia. They were shipped 
on March 13, 1918. As yet, after one and a half 
years they have not reached the person to whom 
they were sent. I have written at least thirty letters 
to the railroad administration about the matter 
and always receive a very polite reply but cannot 
get any settlement. Had the railroads been under 
the former managements, I would have been paid 
for the loss, but as it is I have pulled red tape 
until I am tired and accomplished nothing. 

My boy has lost a bicycle shipped him last May. 
No trace of it. A box shipped rom Buffalo, N. Y. 
to me cannot be found. Sent to a seed house for 
tulip bulbs, the bulbs were sent ten weeks ago, 
no trace. So discouraging has it become that I 
am using the railroad as little as possible as means 
of obtaining supplies.—I. N. W., 


SENDS “BOKAY” 

I know you are a busy man. Soam [| But I 
just want to hand you a little “bokay” and tell 
you what a —— good magazine you are putting 
out these days. I’ve read it for years—most of 
the time when I was holding down a desk— but 
now I am a real, sure eno farmer, and 8. F. 
ra wo important part of my equipment.— 


Poor C. 8., of Michigan. I feel sorry for this 
man. He is troubled with that bonehead disease 
caused by not doing his own thinking. There 
isn't any argument t you can put up in favor 
of the booze question. I drank booze for 25 years 
bs er two years ago. The 8. F. shamed me out 
of it.—T. D., Ohio. 


SUGGESTS INSURANCE PLAN 

We are looking around for some way to over- 
come the tax question since the country went dry. 
Insurance companies seem to do a big business and 
make good money and are building eighteen and 
twenty story buildings on their profits. Why not 
the states and counties go in the insurance busi- 
ness. When you pay your taxes, pay also your 
insurance to the county. The money would be 
buildi school houses and paying teachers, in- 
stead of building fancy offices, and big salaries to 

insurance companies.—T. D., Ohio. 

MOSTLY IN LEAD 
We are greatly pleased with the patriotism dur- 
ing the war, the prohibition stand, the League of 
Nations, in fact, all stands taken by 8. F. are in 
line and most of time in the lead of best and 
cleanest of American thought and actions. 8. F. 
should be in every home in the United States, 
especially in homes of anti-prohibition, anti- 

American, anti-League.—T. J. 8., Mo 


SAYS WE STAND FOR I. W. W. 
Please be so kind and don’t send me any more 
of your magazines. I don’t want a paper in my 
house, that stands for I. W. W.—T. Senkeisen 





You are on the wrong side of the political fence 
for me, but you are a pretty big man and should 
> C 


be in the Governor's office right now.—G. C. C., 
Iowa. 
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GC A RE? 


By PEARL HALEY PATRICK 


that night, and even then seemed loath to go, but Rose 

Rachel, well aware of what was pending, bantered him 
lightly and left no opening unguarded; so he passed out into the 
still, crisp night, his declaration of undying love still unspoken. 
He could not understand just why, either, for Rose Rachel, 
bless her! was a dear, sensible girl, not a bit of a flirt, and he had 
felt he would have no trouble in broaching the all important 
subject; he had felt that the answer would be favorable, too, for 
. girl of Rose Rachel’s type does not passively receive the in- 
creasing attentions he had showered upon her the past months 
unless she is pretty sure she wants them indefinitely. 

Now Langwell had reached the stage where the high cost of 
living interested him profoundly; where he surreptitiously ex- 
amined the blue-print of many a bungalow, and casually in- 
quired into the comparative merits of mahogany and Circassian 
walnut furniture. 

Rose Rachel had her hope box filled with dainty linens and 
never spent a spare minute without a bit of needlework in her 
hands. Shevhad learned to cook, too, good practical things like 
bread and roasts and bis- 
cuits, most deliciously. 


Fe tut ne LANGWELL lingered long over his farewell 


if she really were in love? If so, it was not what she had always 
expected; a great deal quieter and more mild like, no exquisite 
rapture or agony of fears here, surely! Ah, well, perhaps her 
ideas of love were too tinctured with romance anyway, and this 
was the real thing. 

But she wanted to be very sure so she tried imagining Edward 
gone; no more calls; no more outings with him; no more awk- 
ward compliments; an Edwardless existence. She found the 
prospect bleak. 

She surely must love him, still he had some ways that rasped 
on her nerves, but then she could not expect him to be perfect; 
no one was. 

That night, when she knew he was about to speak, she would 
not let him. She remembered that ill-boding glance; a small 
voice bade her, “Wait, wait.” 

“There really was no reason for it, either,’ she urged, angrily, 
with herself afterward. 

She was twenty-four and she would like to have her own 
home, for she was distinctly domestic in her tastes. Edward was 
a fine fellow, clean, industrious and capable. His business was 

| em and the dream 
ome could be hers; a 





All of which augured well 
for Cupid, who is far more 
ensible than most people 
give him eredit for being, 
and who always stays long- 
est and dwells most bliss- 
fully where preparedness 
las not been neglected. 

Rose Rachel and Edward 
iad known each other prac- 
tically always, but indiffer- 
ently. He had been the 
victim of an unhappy en- 
gagement which had left 
him bitter: she had passed, 
unscathed, thru several 
minor love iffairs before 
Cupid had taken it into his 
capricious head to throw 





them together 
Rose Rachel had been 





bungalow and all the pretty 
things she wanted, and a 
husband—and after awhile 
—. She tried to imagine 
him as a father, would he 
be kind, patient, tender? 

She knew fathers that 
were not, and she had 
feared in her heart that if 
her husband were to be like 
that she would hate him. 
And Rose Rachel did not 
want to hate anyone, least 
of all her husband. 

But why think of this? 
Edward was kindness it- 
self, always. ‘Poor Ed- 
ward! How eager he looked! 
And how disappointed! 
Well he should not be 
again.” She would allow 
him to talk next time and 








uncommonly kind because 
she knew of his misfortune 
in love and considered him 
safe, and Edward had most unromantically dropped all grieving 
for her who had so lately seemed indispensible to his existence, 
and employed the usual masculine blandishments to win the 
dainty Miss Dugan. 

Sometimes Rose Rachel had an intuitive warning that all 
was not as it should be: the warning itself had come only once, 
but the memory of it stabbed her unexpectedly, at intervals, 
und made her wonder. 

It had come first long before she had reason to consider 
Edward a suitor. Her best chum had given a party, an informal 
affair as most Milford parties were, and Rose Rachel assisted 
her Edward knew who Rose Rachel was, of course, but until 
that night he had never noticed how charming she was, had 

ver, in fact, noticed her at all, having spent many months in 
deep self-pity and months before that at the shrine of the 
unfaithful one. 

Rose Rachel was a dear, and no mistake about that: a slender, 
girlish person with dark eyes that sparkled in sympathy or fun; 
soft, dusky, reddish hair just.wavy enough to dress well, and 
a quiet, well-bred poise that more impulsive girls envied. 

Edward Langwell, noting all this, shifted his estimate of 
women in general, and this girl in particular, rapidly; he de- 
termined to win Rose Rachel. And Rose Rachel, all uncon- 
scious, caught his look of gloating intent, and it was hideous. 
All the warmth and brightness seemed o’er-shadowed by it; it 
was as tho something sinister had come into her life. She turned 
away, with a little shudder and tried to shake off the feeling. 

“How foolish,”’ she told herself, sternly, but she recalled the 
advice of a trusted friend when she had spoken of an instinctive 
fear of someone. ‘Trust your instincts, child,” she had said. 

jut she forgot, later, when Edward appeared, determinedly, 
to claim her time and companionship, and, one by one, the other 
boys began to see her less. Edward was so kind, so thoughtful. 
He left nothing to be desired as an escort; his big car came and 
whirled her away with increasing frequency. 

At first she told herself that he meant nothing, that he was 
only seeking diversion, that it would really be unkind to reject 
his attentions: Of course, if she thought for a minute that he 
would learn to care she would stop it now, for Rose Rachel was 
no trifler and she recalled that sinist« r look. 

But as time passed she surprised a little warm feeling in her 
heart sometimes, when he was near, and she found she missed 
him, sorely, when he did not come, and then it was not long 
until s told herself that she might—just might, you know— 
marry him—sometime—maybe—if—! And then she wondered 


“Please son,”—the old voice pleaded 


she would say “yes” too, 
and having mentally settled 
Edward’s fate, Rose Rachel drifted off to sleep. “Edward 
Langwell has a vicious temper,” said someone to someone else. 
It was a scrap of conversation ten years old but it came again to 
Rose Rachel in her sleep, and she resented it at once. 

“He hasn’t either!’’ she exclaimed, sitting up in bed, “people 
just don’t understand him,’’ and she was suddenly wide awake. 

“When he was a boy he called his dog out and shot him just 
beeause he wouldn’t mind,’”’ went on the voice relentlessly. 

Where had she heard that before? Yes, she remembered now, 
a neighbor had said it, years ago, when Edward was nothing to 
her. 

“And he beat his little brother just for losing his knife, and he 
makes his mother’s life a burden with his growling, too.” 

“They are just two busy-bodies anyway.” Rose Rachel de- 
fended indignantly, but recalling the character of the two 
women, she knew in her heart that was not true. 

She remembered the little brother. He had run away from 
school and a comfortable home when he was sixteen, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was an exceptional student and Ed- 
ward had intended to educate him. Dick had “made good” 
too, had sent for his mother, and she had gone to him. 

Rose Rachel did not hear much about it when Dick left. 
Some had said he was an ungrateful scamp and that Edward 
was well rid of him; others did not blame the boy. Rose Rachel 
was in school when Mrs. Langwell went and had never thought 
much about it; now she wondered. 

> * « * 

Warm, bright October sunshine, streaming in at the window 

waked Rose Rachel next morning, and likewise dispelled all 
fears. 
“Such queer troubled dreams,”’ she murmured, “I’m sure that 
Welch rarebit was the cause of them all. It is disloyal, anyway, 
to think such things about Edward, the dear, lonely fellow. I'll 
not keep him waiting any longer.” 

The fact was Rose Rachel did not want to believe anything 
against Edward. She wanted to keep on believing in him. 

Lon Newell came in hurriedly while Rose Rachel was eating 
breakfast; they were threshing today, and could Rose Rachel 
come out with him in about thirty minutes? “Nancy couldn’t 
‘phone—pesky thing wasn’t working. Just threshed a little 
yesterda | he was hauling a load in.” He’d be back as soon 
as he aaeodel. He was flustered and hurried and impatient, 
but then he always was. 

“Sure, I'll go,” “Stop for me’’. Rose Rachel assured him as 
he hurried off. Lon Newell was her brother-in-law, her 
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fLLASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Hanes guarantees wear- 
service that will exceed 
any man’s expectations! 


You buy the greatest winter underwear value at the 
price in America when you put your money into Hanes! 
You can pay more for frills, but you can’t get greater 
warmth or better workmanship or more comfort or more 
actual wear than every Hanes garment must supply! 
Our guarantee backs this statement to the limit! 


You should know that Hanes Underwear—from long- 
staple raw cotton to the perfected Hanes garment—is 
made in the Hanes Plant! Yarn, knitting, dyeing and 
all of the multitude of details that make Hanes supreme 
at its price are under direct Hanes supervision! 


Union Suits—Shirts and Drawers 


Hanes is made in winter weight union suits and shirts 
and drawers. Illustrated on this page is the staunchest, 
most comfortable, wear-resisting union suit ever sold at 
the price. It is faultless in workmanship and gives a 
man everything he ever desired in underwear. 


Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable and de- 
pendable features—unbreakable seams; reinforced but- 
tonholes that last the life of the garment; tailored 
collarette that cannot gap; shape holding elasticshouldegg; 
elastic knit wrists and ankles; pearl buttons sewed on 
to stay. And, a closed crotch that stays closed! 


Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the desirable quality, 
perfect workmanship and features that have made Hanes 
Union Suits nationally famous. Drawers that have the 
durable snug-fitting 3-button sateen waistband. 


Hanes Boys Union Suits 


in quality of material, cosy warmth and workmanship 
are unsurpassed at the price. Famous for durability. 
Reinforced at all buttonholes and strain points. In fact 
they duplicate Hanes Union Suits for men, with added 
fleeciness, Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years. Two to 


four year sizes have the drop seat. Four desirable colors. 


Ask for Hanes at your dealers. If he can- 
not supply you, write to us direct at once. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


WARNING TO THE TRADE: 
Any garment offered as Hanes 
is a substitute unless it 
bears the “Hanes” 
label. 










































We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear 
absolutely— every 
thread, stitch and 
button. We guar- 
anteetoreturn yoar 
money or give you 
a new garment if 
any seam breaks. 
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sister Nancy’s husband. 






wise well-ordered life 


Chere were times when she felt that she 
despised him, times when she had to ad- 


und times when she deeply pitied 
it alway ilways, she wished that 
iad never come into the life of Nancy. 
There were women, irely, not too ine 
ippreciats 1 To igh he irtlessly frank 
ture like his; and there were men, surely, 
who could enfold a girl like Nancy with 
ynsideration her heart craved. 


W hat ! nd fate drew together these 
two who ild find no joy in the other’s 
because that best was not what either 
“cd 
Rose Rachel wondered 
\ltho Nancy was three years younger 
in Rose Rachel, she had been marred 


. Mr. and Mrs. 
lugan seemed well enough satisfied with 
marriage but Rose Rachel, who knew 
far better than even her mother did, 


that she was bitterly, tho secretly, un- 
happy Nancy was the kind of a giri who 
would toil and suffer for those she loved 
ind count it gladness, if they but returned 
her love in quiet kindness, but who re- 


ited, WILn a whole and terrible revulsion 

1 the love that paid its own m angry 

Dlame because, perchance, something, 

omew het! went amiss 

She had come from a home of peace; she 

id entered a pla e, to her such could 
ver be home, of turmoil 

lo Lon Newell it was no unmanly thing 

» slam the door, snap at his wife, or shout 

idly at the dinner tal le, because the 

its had been mm the corn und destroyed 


} 
me i it lo Nancy who had been 
taught elf eontrol from babyhood, ho 
iishap short of a fire should interfere with 
1e the family meal, and there 
ed small incentive to anger in an inci- 
he direct result of a failure 

! e fence im ordet 
And so it w Lon boisterous and im- 
th t t of the time Nancy, delicate, 


erved, writhing in secret 
1 there was no peace 
dainty, flower-like 
ted her practical capabil- 
; dearly as lay in him 
t he unwittingly made 
I veyond his nature to 
l w Little John’s arrival, 
ney’s mother dr: 
rse. Lon idolized the 
Nancy, but his irritable 
| itself on him as quickly 
r victim that 


| | f I had to live with ‘. 
| e Rachel u r to 2 
Na pretty tace go x 
| f Nai ver { 
-_ she 
. vas large. thor | “ 
} nd when Ross - 
mn Oc drive 
yu Nal he | e 
y m hl little | & 
ging to her skirts, fretfully 
W N ncy wh it hr t? greeted her 
et the tal e if you can and | 
baby. too she inswered | 


© cross; I think it is his 


at t me up so much last night 

ngry when he cries. I’m all 
ery I us morming 

No wonder flashed Rose Rachel, 

lhe idea of being mad at a 

I couldn't stand it ' 

ri ter looked at het queerly “y ou 

T | iTTy Ned Langwell - 

| d w speech for a 


ke, forfamily pride and train- 
reticence and reserve, and 
complete t tion tk lividual affairs 
R Rachel looked at Nanev in frank 
tonishment, then an angry flush mount- 
heeks as she realized that N incy 

, os . ’ 








He was also the 
disturbing element in Rose Rachel's other- 
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ELLASTIc 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


* 


‘for Gvery Member 


f the family 


A Healthy, Happy Family 
All Winter---in “Vellastic” 
L2OMrs and ruddy cheeks and lusty 


lungs are the thing for winter—not 
croups and colds and sniffles. And 


“VELLASTIC” is the secret. 


When,the first winter wind b-l-o-o-0-o's 
around the corner of the house, jump the 
whole family into “WELLASTIC” right 
away. Father, mother, Bessie and Bobby 
and everybody. If the wind is already 
b-|-o-0-0-o-i-n-g, it is not too late—but hurry. 


“VELLASTIC” has a cozy fleece lining 
and a stretchy ribbed exterior. It com- 
bines warmth and snugness and fit and 
comfort. And, thanks to the money-sav- 
ing methods of the big mills in which it is 
manufactured, it is economi- 

cal, too. 


All good stores everywhere 
have “VELLASTIC, "in union 
suits or separate garments. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY, Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office: 350 Broadway 
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CARE OF NEW GERANIUMS 


Geraniums which were started from cut- 
tings earlier in autumn, say in September 
or Betober, should be kept growing in the 
sand or soil in which they were started 
until they have made good roots. 

They should not stand closer than an 
inch apart. Further apart is much better, 
as it gives them an yay ep to shape 
up into a good plant from the start. 

After several new leaves have started, 
they should be examined and if they have 
rooted nicely, they should be potted in 
good rich soil in two and a half or three 
inch pots. Keep them growimg until sum- 
mer when they are to be transplanted to 
their permanent beds. 

To lift the new plants without injury 
to the delicate roots, something like a 
broad bladed knife should be run under 
the plant and the sand or soil loosened 
from the roots so they will not be broken 
as in case of simply pulling the new plants 
from the starting soil. 

Give these roots plenty of room when 
potting the plants. This will help to pre- 
vent the very young geraniums from start- 
ing to flower until they are old enough to 
have strength to put forth flowers. 

The potted geranium does not bloom 
well until it is somewhat root bound, and 
that is why they should not have too much 
room. If a plant blooms freely when it is 
quite Young, it is not apt to do well later. 
—H. \ 


GROWING BULBS IN WATER 


Roman hyaeinths, paper white narcissus 
and large double narcissus are much finer 
when grown in water for blooming than 
when grown in soil. 

The proper plan is to select the bowls, 
and place a layer of half an inch of clean 
sand in the bottom of the bowl. Place the 
bulbs on this sand, using just enough bulbs 
that the bottom of the bow! will be about 
covered, placing the bulbs so they just 
touch each other. 

Place a few small pebbles about the 
bulbs to hold them in place, and then a 
few more larger ones to weight them down, 
but so they do not interfere with the 
flower spikes or foliage. 

A little more sand will help wedge the 
mass in solid, so the roots that form will 
not put up on the bulbs until they are 
loose. 

Put water enough in so the water can 
be seen by looking down among the bulbs 
ind stones. It must not cover the bulbs, 
but cover the sand and small pebbles that 
ire holding the bulbs in place. 

Add enough water each day, or every 
lay or two, to keep the base of the bulbs 
vet, so the roots will form. A wonderful 
display of very rich flowers can be grown 
n this way, and the bulbs are so cheap it 
a them within the reach of all.— 
H. M, 


THE FUCHSIA MUST REST 


Many persons wonder why the fuchsia 
does not continue to flower during the 
winter months. The fact is the plant must 
have a rest. 

If the plant bloomed freely during the 
summer, and it has not been b'ooming dur- 
ing the autumn months, it can be induced 
to flower during the winter if the soil is 
rich in which it is growing, and if some 
liquid fertilizer made of stable manure is 
used once or twice a month. 

Do not keep the soil too wet. Simply 
have it damp and not thoroly soaked. 

Spray with tobacco solutions or soap 
suds to keep away the white fly which is 
very apt to infest the fuchsia and other 
plants during the winter. 

On toward spring the fuchsia that has 
been properly cared for in the home 
should make a lot of new foliage and be in 
full bloom.—J. T. 
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STYLEPLUS 
CLOTHES 









America s 
known-price 
clothes 


Copyright 1919 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc, 


SSTO 


Style. Fine fabrics. Careful workmanship. Dependable 
quality that will give service. A perfect fit. These you get 
in Styleplus. And at moderate cost. Our policy guarantees 
this. We attach a sealed sleeve ticket, telling the price, to 
each garment. This makes the price snown and insures the 
right quality. 

A big variety to choose from. The right style for every 
man. When you buy your clothes in a store you know what 
you are getting before you pay your money! 

Prices will be higher next season. Get your Styleplus today! 

Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 
towns. Write us (Dept. AF) for name of local dealer. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., INC.  Foundea 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


The big name in clothes 


$302) -$55 -$40-$45 Styleplus 


And a limited assortment at $25 C lot h es 
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MAKING THE MOST OF OUR 
BLESSINGS 


F we are really thankful for the bless-| all of our lives. 


ings which God has given us, we will 


show our appreciation by making the 


best possible use of them. Too many 
of us accept the blessings that come to us 
as a matter of course. 
idle—rusting away, as it were, from dis- 
use 

Blessings are given us touse! Have you 
a talent of some kind? God has not given 
it to you simply that you may boast of 
being able to do 
something a bit 


Dep pal tment = 





We let them lie | to remain under the parental roof. 











HOME ENVIRONMENT 
Environment has great influence upon 
This is especially true of 
young people. If parents could realize 
| the importance of pleasant surroundings 
| for their children, they would certainly be 
rr aroused to greater efforts to induce them 


Our boys and girls have a love for 
the beautiful, and it is to be feared, some- 
times, the mistaken idea that they must 
go to the city to satisfy it. Parents ean 
do their children the greatest service by 

helping them to 
see that the most 





different or a bit 


needful blessings 
of life “‘lie scatter- 





better than your 
neighbor. He has 
given it to you in 
order that you 
may use it for the 
good of others. 
Have you more 
than a sufficiency 
of this world’s 
goods? God has 
not granted you a 
competency, 
simply that you 
may store away 
the surplus in or- 
der to leave a 
large estate for 
your children to 
quarrel over and 
for the lawyers to 
divide among 








ed at their feet like 
flowers.”” 

Note the dif- 
ference between 
the actions of 
children coming 
into the public 
school from the 
neglected home 
and the home of 
culture and re- 
finement. The 
child is influenced 
largely by what 
he sees. What 
are some of the 
external surround- 
ings of our homes? 
Are they such as 
to cultivate the 








themselves. It 
has been given in 
trust in order “Oho, Mister Gobbler, 
4 help to some o 

who are less for- 
tunate in this re- 





THE SECRET 


hs P on’ be And lively and saucy, old fellow! 
that you may b¢ Bew are sir’ These mornings are growing quite 


Anc { , ok at our pumpkins—how yellow! 
And Baby and I know a secret—we do; 
A secret no Gobbler may share! 


child’s love for the 
best in life? The 
you're feeling too bold true conception 
of home is not, 
alone, the house, 
but the lawn, the 
garden, the farm 











gard. Have you It comes in Ni ove mber —with trouble for you entire. Are the 
health and You've guessed? No, you haven't! Sothere!” fences broken 
strength? Un- eal down? Do the 


doubtedly God 

has blessed you in 

this way in order that your strength may 
go iar toward helping to bear the burden 
of one whose steps are taken in feebleness 
and pain. 

Some years ago when General Booth 
reappeared in London after weeks spent 
in the hospital, where one of his eyes was 
removed, this grand old Christian hero 
said to an audience of four thousand 
pe ple that in spite of the fact that his 
sight was dimmed he wanted to spend 
the rest of his days in doing more for 
humanity. “I am now blessed with only 
one eye,” said he, “but I want to use that 
blessing for others as long as I can.” 

In what especial way have you been 
blessed—you who read this? Unless you 
are an ingrate you will meognize some 
measure of Divine favor to have rested 
upon you. How are you using this bless- 
ing? Have you, like the unjust steward, 
put it away in a napkin or buried it in 
the ground in order to have it ready 
when called upon to answer for it? Or 
have you put it out at interest—there 
to work and labor for the increase which 
God demands shall be returned in each 
and every instance? Your blessing may 
have seemed always to be your very own, 
but that is because you are selfish and 
lacking in the right angle of vision. Your 
blessing is more than your own. It belongs 
to others; you only are called upon to 
administer it in their behalf.—O. C. 


|fences, thus saving the boy frequent 





farm ee; drag? 
Straighten up the 


races after the hogs or cattle to drive 
them out of the cornfield as a result of 
neglect. These trips become burdensome 
to him and rightfully, too. How unpleas- 
ant for the boy to pull an old, rickety 
gate shut day after day! And, what a 
sleasure when it swings freely on its 
uinges! There are many seemingly little 
things, that tend to create in the boy a 
decided distaste for farm life. It becomes 
drudgery to him sometimes, and not life 
in its truest and best sense. 

There is a far better way. Why not 
consult the son or daughter? Take them 
into your confidence, and have them help 
you solve the problems of the farm and 
1ousehold as far as they are able. Cause 
them to realize that they are a part of 
the machine that runs the affairs of the 
home. Allow the boy to help you keep 
the garden free from weeds, and he will 
enjoy the result when he sees that his 
labor has produced something really 
beautiful. 

The farmer, who allows his son to 
cultivate a piece of ground for himself 
alone, does not make a mistake in so 
doing. This will increase the boy’s in- 
terest. Give him timely suggestions, but 
do allow him to enjoy the financial re- 
turns from his efforts. There should be 
the desire to earn some money for himself 
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created in the heart of every boy. 
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The modern, up-to-date 


farmer is about tired of seein 
his wife everlastingly fightin 


a 
g 


dust from out-of-date tacked- 
down carpets, and she is pretty 


sick of doing it. 
Do you realize that the ol 


d 


home can easily and inexpen- 
sively be made modern and 
handsome, dustless, easy to 


care for, by 


OAK FLOORS 


laid right over your old floors: 


? 


There is a special kind of 
36-inch oak flooring made for 
just this purpose. The result 


is nothing less than wonder 


ful, and the cost—laying, fin- 
ishing and all—is less than the 
cost of good carpet to cover 


the same space—still less i 
you lay the floors yourself. 


f 


We can’t tell the whole story 
here, but the Free Oak Flooring 


Book tells it. 


You'll never be sorry you sent 
for it, we assure you. Write today. 


OAK FLOORING MFRS. ASSN. 
Ashland Block: Chicago 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 
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The home proper siould be considered 
as a corporatsoa in which every member 
of the family is a stockholder. The 
children, too, Lave rights, and the parents 
must respect them. have plans and 
ideas that often oat be encouraged 
instead of slighted as is oftimes the case. 
If the house is to be painted, let the 
parents discuss the matter with the 
children. The colors will seem almost 
dazzling to the children, if they have 
helped in their selection. Then there must 
be in every home, the boys’ room and 
the girls’ room. Here the valuable lessons 
of tidiness can be taught. A boy’s room 
at home is far better than a boy’s den 
in the city. 

Books should not be neglected. There 
should be a choice selection suitable to the 
ages and tastes of the children. Parents 
should beware of the wild west and 
sensational types of novels. Help in the 
choosing of good books for the home. 
Often, much of the future destiny of a 
child may be bound within the lids of 
a book. There must be music, too. Par- 
ticipate in it yourself, if in no other way, 
by the word and smile of approval. 

Do not fail to nourish the desire of the 
children for associates. They should have 
companions, but teach them by precept 
and example what class of associates to 


select. Be a comrade in the truest sense 
to the children, yourself. Also, the child 
is tly influenced by what he hears, 


and gentleness, purity, and love should 
characterize our home life. They are 
also influenced by what they feel. Make 
them feel by all means within your power, 
that the great heart of nature is beating 
in perfect unison with their own. 

We may so improve our home sur- 
roundings in tidiness, good cheer, and 
comradeship that of all the many blessings 
showered down upon us by a bountiful 
Creator, our children may be brought to 
realize in the fullest sense that the country 
life is the very best sort of life on | 


=), A. & 


SEWING ROOM HINTS 

Sheets made from two widths of 36-inch 
muslin are much more economical than 
those made from seamless sheeting. A 
sheet with a seam down the center will 
not wear thin as soon as one without a 
seam and when it does wear thin, the seams 
can be ripped open and the outside edges 
turned to the middle. This gives double 

wear. 

On the other hand pillow cases made 
from tubing are more economical than 
those with a seam in, as when the middle of 
each side begins to get thin, the end can be 
opened and sewed up so as to make the 
sides of the case come on top and bottom. 

When hemming sheets, towels, curtains, 
or making any seam w here the end comes 
to the edge of the goods, leave the needle 
down in the goods and turn around so as 
to stitch back down the seam about an inch 
before cutting the thread. Such a seam 
will not whip out on the clothes line. 

When running brass curtain rods 
curtains, if the end of the rod catches in 
the material put a thimble over the rod 
and push thru the casing. 

Our two year old boy’s play shirts are 
all made from the tails of daddy’s. 


NOVEMBER v 
November rain is falling 
From clouds which threaten snow; 
The warm fireside. is calling 
Home-lovers to its glow. 


The ragged wood, dejected, 
Stands half-stripped of attire; 
Now shunned, altho selected 
In summer, to admire. 


The song-birds have departed 
For southern homes, to stay 

Till they can be light-hearted 
With us again next May 


November brings Thanksgiving, 
And quiet days of rest, 
From toil and gayer living 
Thru months of too much zest. 
—Charles Horace Meiers 
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“Like Mother 
Used to Make” 


is but one of the many filling, luscious 
good things YOU can make—oh, 


* easily !—out of savory 


For example, ee | Such Pudding you can make with 
left-over Liscuits—and what a good, wholesome dessert 
it makes! And to the stuffing of the game that’s carved 
at your board, a single package of None Such will add 
richness and flavor. 


TRY THESE RECIPES 
None Such ayer ye for using left-over biscuits) 
4 or 6 biscuits; 1 cupful dark corn-sirup; 4 cupful brown 
sugar; 4 cupful butter substitute; 2 egg-yolks; 114 cup- 
fuls of None Such Mince Meat; 2 egg-whites. 
Soak biscuits in warm water until soft and add the other 
ingredients in the order given. Beat egg- “_ thorough 
ore adding. Mix i Amy completely, put in a well- 
oiled baking-dish and bake thirty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Make a meringue of the egg-whites, heap it on 
the pudding and allow to brown in the oven. 
one S Such Gems—Make a pie crust dough. Use gem pans 
ing pan as usual. Roll douzvh moderately a" Line each 
em rm! with dough in the same manner as for pie, fll with 
Such Mince Meat thickened with four. Make a cover- 
ing of dough. Serve hot 
Oatmeal Cookies with None Such Filling—Cookies—1 cup 
A ae 1 cup shortening, 3 cups qotment 3 cups dour, 1-2 cup 
milk, 1 teaspoonful of soda. ng— None Such Mince Meat, 
2 cups; 1 cup water. Boll till thiok x and ween cookies, 
None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game—Make 
dressing in the usual way; add 1 package None Such Mince 
Meat, and more apples and celery to suit individual taste. 
NOTE—None Such Mince Meat prepared in the same manner 
as for Mince Pie, should be —d gy: for all these recipes. Use 
according to directions on the package. 
You'll find yourself trying some of the other recipes suggested 
on the None Such package. 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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None Such Pudding 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 








Oatmeal Cookies with 
None Such Filling 
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None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game 
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or Week-Old 


**EccO’’ SAFETY RAZOR 


Have a real shave every time you want.it, with a 
razor that is easy to adjust, always ready with a keen 
blade that does not dull easily 
* Blades are made from special steel, perfectly 
ground and tempered to hoid the edge 
nto the holder without fuasy : 


> in one plece, heavily silver | 


Give the ‘‘EccO” 
Safety Razor 
Ten Days Trial 


Fill out the attached coupon and mail it today. 


SAFETY RAZOR 









CARPENTER MPG 








AfZontas wanted. VV rite for terme 


High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


aining bars you from a 
his simplified and 
yurse—specially prepared 
eading professors—meets all 
ance to college and the 
leading professions 
No matter what your busl- 
ness inclinations may be, you 








erican Sohool 
of Corresrondence 





Please send me book !et and tell me 
Jcan fit myself for position marked 


Shop Superintendent 


High School Course 


Certified Public Acc’nt 
pher 





Mechanical Engineer 
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EDUCATIONAL GAMES 
Almost all families have checkers, 
dominoes and crokinole games, but very 
few are supplied with games that not 
only pass the time but teach facts. In 
my old home we used to play lotto by the 
hour until one day somebody gave us 
a big box of cards used in teaching 
geography and history. We joyfully threw 
the letto aside and forsook the checker 
board and the dominoes for the new game 
and for years it was a prime favorite. It 
has been years since those old cards were 
thumbed to pieces, but I notice oc- 
casionally that the same style of game is 
advertised for children. Some boys and 
girls make their own games in their own 
way and enjoy them all the more, but 
| others use the printed cards much as the 
familiar game of authors is used. 
In our game, at the top of each card, 
was the name of a president or battle 
field or some such prominent name in the 
history of our country, and below were 
given four or five facts concerning the 
name. The questions were something like 
this: “‘Who was the first president of the 
United States?” “From what state did 
he come?” and other leading facts in 
Washington’s life tersely stated. Playing 
| the game fastened the information in our 
| minds so firmly that later when we took 
| teachers’ examination it was easy to get 
| the coveted certificate to teach school. 
| My own small boy gets more fun out of 
play money than out of many other 
games. In company with several other 
| children, he sets up a store on a box with 
empty baking powder tins and other 
things salvaged from the kitchen cup- 
board and they take turns selling and 
making change. The toy money consists 
of pennies, quarters, dimes, nickels, and 
other pieces cut from heavy card board 
while the bills are printed on tinted green 
paper. It is such fun to buy several 
articles and try to “stump” the grocer 
who must not use a pencil in calculating 
the amount or making the change. Of 
course only simple combinations were pos- 
sible at first, such as two dozen eggs at 
twenty cents per dozen and a half dollar 
for the payment, but soon the youngsters 
began to learn the fractional parts and to 
countmentally inamostgratifyingmanner. 
An old church board with numerals and 
letters furnished a group of children with 
a great deal of fun and taught them spell- 
ing without their suspecting it. The 
board was originally used to announce 
the hymns in church and to post the 
number present in Sunday schael and the 
collection and various items. The children 
delighted in making the various combina- 
tions and quickly learned to detect errors 
in the spelling. A somewhat similar game 
was played by other children who cut a 
great many large letters out of card board 
and made words out of them on a small 
table. They called it writing their spelling, 
but it really consisted of spelling out the 
words with the cut out letters and then 
having some grown person correct them. 
Sliced maps are not common enough 
where there are children, tho sliced pic- 
tures are bought frequently by parents. 
There is a distinct educational value in 
letting the children learn by putting the 
map together where the states are, while 
a seed picture merely passes the time 


pleasantly, The many sectional’ play- 
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ARRIVAL 
POSTAGE FREE 


Black Dress ; 

Decten Ene 2eeeee 4 
Mail Order House, Dept. 453T Boston, 

Send shoes op approval. My money baca if I want it. | risk nothing 
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The Ideal 
»/ Hosiery for Women 


* The comfortable seamless foot, 

2 trim narrowed ankle, smooth 

. = widened calf and Narrow Hem 

Top that prevents garter runs 

. are the dominating features of these 
improved stockings. 































FASHIONED HOSE 


Are knit-to-shape without seams. This 
gives perfect fitting t her with maxi- 
mum comfort. The Narrow Hem Top 
saves money by preventing destructible 
garter runssocommon to most all hosiery. 
Ask your dealer for Burson Hose 
Accept no substitute 
Booklet sent free upon request 


Burson Knitting Co. 
911 Second Street Rockford, Til. 
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The wear-ever Overland Aluminum Shoes 
with “comfortcurve” soles are thegreat- 
est work shoes ever built. Positively 


Moisture, Damp 
write and Waterproof 


‘or 
Book Keep feet dry, prevent sickness; 
fit like gloves, give perfect com- 
fort, defy rough usage, light but 
tough, cannot rust. From fac- 
tory to foot at factory prices. 
Money back guarantee. Noother shoes 
like them. Write now for catalog and 
pew facts about foot protection, Free. 
OVERLAND SHOE Co. 

Dept.E20 RACINE, WIS. 
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things to be put together and the useful 
erectors should all have a place in the 
children’s play reom, as children pass 
many hap hours constructing ma- 
chinery and toys and learning how to put 
things together and take them apart in 
this way. 

Such games are far’better than parlor 
croquet, tiddly-winks and fish pond and 
all intelligent children prefer them to the 
pastimes that merely amuse. Authors, 
names of musicians and history games can 
all be obtained of the educational pub- 
lishing houses, as well as many other sug- 
gestive pastimes for big and little children. 
Childhood passes so quickly that it is 
worth while to store the mind with useful 
knowledge, and then if the children never 
go to college they will at least have a 
taste for good reading and for investiga- 
tion that will serve them all the days 
of their lives.—Mrs. W. C. K. 


AUNT MARTHA ON MENDING 

“Tt’s just funny how I run into mending 
baskets wherever I go,” smiled Aunt 
Martha who was making a round of family 
visits. 

“And the various ideas about mending 
that I find!’ 

‘Tell me, Aunt Martha,” begged her 
little hostess, the “family bride.” ‘‘Mend- 
ing always seems such a problem.” 

“Well, Wednesday I spent with Cousin 
Amelia and watched her putting the most 
beautiful darning into the gaping heels of 
Cousin Hiram’s worksocks. She spends 
every spare moment mending. But her 
motto is: ‘A garment is only half worn 
when it needs mending.’ 

“*Then I'll take the first half of the 
wear,’ says Cousin Molly. And she makes 
short order of her mending.” 

“But new things cost so much,” sighed 
the little bride. “And yet I'd hate spend- 
ing all my spare time over mending. 
There must be a sensible road in between 
somewhere that is safe to take?” 

Aunt Martha smiled. “I'll show you 
my way,” she said; “it has served me 
satisfactorily for many years. 

“Classify, or grade, your mending. In 
the first group place the really good ar- 
ticles that require only a stitch or two or 
have met with some accidental injury. 
This shirt of Roger’s is perfectly good and 
strong except that the shoulder seam is 
yulled out. It is worth careful repairing. 

‘his petticoat with the torn lace should be 
darned carefully for it is as good as new. 

“In group two place articles that are 
beginning to show wear, but will still give 
considerable service. These are deserving 
of neat mending, tho not such careful work 
as is desirable on group one. 

“Tn group three place such garments as 
this torn morning dress, the frayed work 
shirt, and these heavy heelless socks. 
They are all well worn and thin, yet are 
too good to be discarded. ‘Run up’ the 
tear in the quickest way. Rip off the col- 
lar to the work shirt and stitch it back in 
place with the good side uppermost. Sew 
patches on the stockings and reserve them 
to be worn with heavy boots. Mend them 
the quickest way for their usefulnes§ is 
limited at the best. 

“Then there is the question of ‘making 
over. The advisability of doing this all 
depends upon the material. Good wool or 
silk is as worthy of careful making as 
new material. 

“This discarded gingham, now; fifteen 
minutes will turn it into a morning petti- 
coat that will wear for several months. Or 
it may be quickly shaped into two spreads. 

“The secret of all successful and sensible 
mending lies in a wise judgment of your 
materials. It isn’t sensible to spend valu- 
able time mending a garment so thin it will 
scarcely hold the patches. Whereas you 
are justified in spending a whole afternoon 
on one good garment that is thereby made 
as good as new. : , 

“Good judgment shows in the mending 
basket as quickly as anywhere in the 
house.” —A. M. A. 


Film 


Is What Discolors--- 
Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High 
Dental Authorities 





Millions of Teeth Are Wrecked by It 


That slimy film which you feel with your tomgue is the 
major tooth destroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. 


It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The tooth 
brush does not end it. The ordinary dentifrice does not 
dissolve it. So millions find that teeth discolor and decay 
despite their daily brushing. 

The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. So brushing does not save 
the teeth if it leaves that film around them. 

After years of searching, dental science has found a way 
to combat film. For daily use it is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. 

Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory 
tests. Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its 
constant use. And we supply a 10-Day Tube to anyone 
who asks. Thus countless homes have now come to em- 
ploy this scientific dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 


Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the coupon for 
it. Then note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. You will be amazed at these ten-day results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly combat it. 


But pepsin alone won't do. It must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed imposible. 


Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless activating 
method. Because of patents it is found in Pepsodent alone. 


For your own sake and your own children’s sake we urge im- 
mediate trial. Compare the results with your present methods. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pépsadent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists 


on Teeth 





Everywhere 
Send the Coupon for a Ten-Day Tube Free 
10-Day Tube THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Note how clean the teeth feel Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth a a 
whiten as the fixed film dis- 
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“se MASTERTONE Phonograph in 
Your PP ener ll Send You a Selection of 


Fine Records to Play It With—All With- 


out One Cent Down. 


I’m Making This 
Free Offer 


to the honest, substantial folks, like 
the hundreds of thousands that.have 
sught my fine buggies and carriages in 
the last 20 vears I'll trust you to the 
‘—for I know that you do business 
n good faith, justas Ido. I went into 
he shensepah business some years ago 
because I believed there was a way to 
put the biggest, finest phonographs in 
ir homes—at half or less than haif the 

es charged for such machines. 
Now my plan is readyforyou. It beats 
unythin 4, have ever done or anything 


ny body else has ever done with a real 
vhonograph. First you get it in your 
home to try absolutely free Then you 


send me the low price only because you 

perfectly satisfied— because you 
" dnot part with the MASTERTONE 
Or, if you are not satisfied I'll take it 
back, and you keep your money 


You Try M 


y Niy 
MASTERTONE S 30 
In Your Home Ten Days. 
If You Want to — It 
aan Me Only . i 


You Simply Fill Out 
and Mail the Coupon 


Send no money—no pay of any kind. 
Back comes the MASTERTONE and 
with it six fine record selections to play. 
It is one of the three greatest phono- 
graphs in the world. Experts say the 
MASTERTONE reproduces the human 
voice, the piano, the violin, the music of 
famous bands with clearness, sweetness 
and naturalness all its own. You'll 
notice the freedom from roughness when 
you compare it with others. 
You use the phonograph and the records 
as your own for ten ive Play it for 
your family, your neighbors, your friends. 
Take a vote of the whole family on it— 
and if you don’t say it is as fine as any 
phonograph costing twice as much—if 
you want to part with it for any reason 
—I'll take the phonograph and the rec- 
ords back ond you won't be out one 
cent of the purchase price. 


You Satisfy Yourself 


Big, Beautiful Cabinet 
in Mahogany or Walnut 


You have your choice of either Black 
Walnut or Mahogany finish. My royal 
MASTERTONE has a big artistic oo 
net—48 inches high, 20 inches wide, 23 
inches deep—the latest art style—as whew i- 
ful as any you ever saw at any price. 
Make your choice—fill out the coupon 
—answer all the questions satisfactorily 
—do it today. I'll send the MASTER- 
TONE to you at once. 

Hear it and you will know why I am so 
willing to put it in your home without 
any money down—why I am willing to 
send it to you with six fine record se- 
lections —so you and your family and 
your friends can appreciate its real 
value at first hand. 
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H an I sell it at that price—half or less greatest advance in phonographic im- 
half what ich ph nographs cost? Simply L rvement with genuine imported India 

y ng dire t to you——by having no expen- mica diaphragm. You have to hear its Pat- 

sive branches or store rooms—no high-priced ent Tone Modulator. You have toenjoy the 

salesmen This advertisement is my only records played by the MASTERTONE’'S 

sal an. At my one small profit my MAS- velvety, silent motor 

rE! tT ONE makes many sales, because every My MASTERTONE plays 4 to 6 records at 
: your friends will want a MASTER- one winding Automatic Stop stops the 

re NI when they hear it, and see how machine at end of record 

much better it is than the ordinary Now—fill out the coupon today. Don’t dela 

I send you my written absolute Guarantee of —for I want you to get the MASTERTONE 


MASTERTONE I can not begin to de- 
sacri e itesaperior mechanism—the 20ways in 
which it excells other p honographs. You have 

the MASTERTONE Reproducer— 


as soonas possible. The first in each neigh- 
borhood will be the fortunate ones—for there 
will be a rush to take advantage of my offer. 
This is the first time I have ever published it. 


Whether You Order My MASTERTONE or Not, Get My Free Song Book 


Write for the MASTERTONE Book whether 
ror not. Your name and address on 


also send you FREE my Book of Old Favor- 
ite Songs—the old-time melodies that every- 


a post card will bring you full description and body loves—50 famous songs—words and 
illustration of the phonograph in colors. I will music. Write today. 


H.C. Phelps, President, THE PHELPS FACTORIES, Dept. 104, Columbus, O- 


| wne helps Factorics, Dept. 104, Columbus, Ohio. 
| I ag 
| Phonogra ‘It for 
return it at your expense It is understood that the 
T . ‘ fr 
| St. No. or R.E 
D> mu own | perty? If so give d 
| give as refer 
t of par 
! 
| +> we ship by freight or express 
‘ We recomn nd that you have Phonograph 
| r pt 


Gentlemen You may send me one MASTERTONE Phonograph in ........... «+++: 

} mut ave choice of Walnut or Satin Finish Mahogany) on your ten days’ free trial offer. 
ree to pay the transportation charges and if after ten days’ trial I find it perfectly satisfac- 
tory In every respect, I agree to seod you $79.50 in full payment within ten days from receipt 
of Phonograpt It is understood that this does not place me under any obligation to keep the 
’ any reason I am not satisfied with it and do not want to keep it, I agree to 


give scription and name of bank or anyone else you desire to 
omplete description of property and names of references on separate 


shipped by express to insure its reaching 


Phonograph remains your property until 
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Heicht 48 inches 
Width 20 inches 
Depth 23 1-2 inches 


PLAYS ALL RECORDS 














edy the situation. Then I had 


MEND-ALL DAY IN THE HOME 


Putting Household Machinery In Order 


BY LUCILE BELL 


RS. WENONA CARDWELL, of Ralls County, Missouri, 
has reduced the principles of philosophy to actual prac- 
tice in the management of her farm home. She has set 

the proper machinery in motion and from domestic chaos has 
manufactured real home life by the establishment of so simple 
. thing as Mend-all Day in the Home. 

“I attribute our present happy home life to a broken perco- 
lator,” said Mrs. Cardwell, as she seated herself preparatory 
to disclosing how it all came about, ‘and my story might well 
belong to the popular columns 
‘Secrets to Health and Happi- 


drawer to vex me often to such an extent that my efficiency for 
real work was lowered an entire morning, all because the drawer 
had come unglued and about once a day the contents were scat- 
tered over the floor. ? 

“Again our entire family had an opportunity to test their dis- 
positions several times a day because the mouthpiece of the 
telephone was loose and fell to the floor every time any one 
chanced to touch it in passing.” : 

Mrs. Cardwell, after enumerating many other occasions which 

had caused endless bickerings, 
went on to tell of a sudden 





ness.’ 

“One morning about three 
months ago, my husband left 
the breakfast table growling: 
‘Bad coffee again.’ When I 
explained that the percolator 
was out of order, he came back 
with: ‘Well, why don’t you 
get it fixed or throw it away 
and buy a new one? I’ve 
heard this excuse for a week. 
Something is always wrong in 
this house; if it isn’t one thing 
it’s another.’ 

“Without giving me time to 
reply he rushed from the room, 
slamming the door angrily be- 
hind him. Quite contrary to 
my usual behavior I did not 
scold or find fault with the 
children to relieve my irita- 
bility. Instead I sat calmly 
thinking. Now ‘thinking is 
but an idle waste of time’ un- 
less properly directed, so I 
determined to set about it 
systematically. 

“What is the matter with 
our home? I asked myself. 
It seems that there is constant 








inspiration which had come to 
her rescue. Why not itemize 
all articles in or about the home 
that were in need of repair and 
mend or have them mended as 
speedily as possible. 

Deciding to enlist the coop- 
eration of her two children, 
Tom and Jane, she called them 
to her and explained confid- 
ingly the present family crisis. 
Turning to Jane the eldest, she 
asked: “What have you ob- 
served about our home that is 
in need of repair?” Jane was 
quick to reply that there was 
not a floor mop but that had a 
loose or broken handle; that 
the two straight chairs in the 
living room had broken bot- 
toms, and that she had torn 
her Peter Thompson dress on 
one of them the previous day. 

“Very well,” her mother re- 
plied. “Now, Tom, let’s hear 
from you.” 

“I'd like to fix the kitchen 
pump because I have had to 
carry water from the deep well 
ever since it has been out of 
order. Are clothes included 








friction, not only between my- 
self and husband but the 
children as well. It is not the 
big things either but just such 
petty, trifling things as this 
broken percolator. Who is to blame, this morning for instance? 
In the first place, I reflected, it makes any one cross, especially 
a man, to have his breakfast spoiled with poor coffee. Then it 
occurred to me that it was my fault that the coffee was poor. I 
should have attended to the percolator long ago. 

“Taking the troublesome device from the table I began look- 
ing for the difficulty. Close up under the basket (the coffee 
container) the stem was bent. This had prevented perfect 
filtration With a nut pick which I found on the side board I 
easily straightened the bent portion and returned the percolator 
to the stove where it began 


Jane and her mother found mending the water pipe a simple task 


in this reform?’ he broke in 
with, “for if they are I want 
my shirt collars fixed. Those 
new bands which Jane put on 
last week are upside down or something, for a fellow - no 
place oat the back collar button.” 

“Yes, Tom,” replied his mother smiiingly, “in this reform we 
are going to do away with all possible sources for annoyance. 
I'll see about those bands when the wash comes home.” 

Here Jane guiltily remembered that she had put the collar 
bands on wrong side out, and the reason that Tom could find 
no place for his collar button was because the hole was on the 
inside instead of the outside, where it should have been. She 
had not changed the bands even after discovering her mistake 
for, never having been a boy 
she could not appreciate 





operating almost immedi- 
ately. 

“With the percolator 
meaded I wondered if the 
cause of all our other diffi- 
culties could be as easily 
remedied as this one. 

“T then reviewed the past 
week. It had been ed 
with unpleasant happen- 
ings. As I recalled each 
incident, it was very appar- 
ent that all of them could 
have been avoided if I had 
been alert on my job, and 
had kept the machinery of 
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the situation. 

Next day Mrs. Cardwell 
and her children busied 
themselves “fixing and 
mending.” 

“We will begin on the 
library lamp,” said Mrs. 
Cardwell, ‘“‘as I have a plan 
for that right now, altho it 
is not original with me.” 

Then they placed the 
broken lamp base into a 
posteboard cup which was 
tc serve as a mold and filled 
the cup with cement. When 
the cement hardened, the 











my home in good working 


lamp had a new base that 


order. While my husband . : , 
~ t 7 2 
Good workmen never quarrel with their tools. They keep them in the best can aeeee cteite Gham thn 


had been working early and 
late to provide for his fam- 
ily, which by the way he 
was doing successfully, I had been asleep at the switch. I was 
allowing our home life to become entangled with paltry annoy- 
ances which were developing into real tragedies. 

“There was our library lamp for example, out of order with a 
broken base, which had caused untold squabbles. It was the 
only lamp in the house which gave sufficient light to read by. 
For more than a month this had been a source of irritation to 
Mr. Cardwell because he does a great deal of his reading im the 
evening. I had realized all this, yet had made no effort to rem- 

allowed my sewing machine 


possible condition 


old one because of its added 
weight. A gf rem gave 
the appearance of the original base. e machine drawer was 
mended in five minutes by taking it apart, and tightening and 
re-gluing the corner joints. A little glue from the same tube 
stuck the mouthpiece of the telephone firmly in its proper place. 

“Now for the punsp which brings soft water from our cistern 
to Se. ‘ou two —— wanted to tear — to 1 
last fall whem you were studying im your physics class.” 

“We just ental to see if it was like the model Professor 
Nichols showed us,’’ said Jane. “Well you may go after it now,” 
continued her mother. “See, it is just (Continuedon page 156. 
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Brings Fine} 
ablecloth; 
12 Napkins} 


A complete Table Set. 
Beautiful mercerized 
Tablecloth, size 58x84 
inches, 12Napkins to 
match, 17 in. square. 
Tablecloth and Nap- 
kins are richly adorned with assorted 
patterns. Hemstitched edges. Weight, 
about 344 Ibs. A wonderful bargain. 
Only $1 to send now. Don’t miss this. ff 
Send while our low price holds good. 


30 Days’ Trial} 


If not satisfied return the set in 23 days and 
we will ref money and pay trahsportatior 
i both ways, Send the coupon (or a letter) 

with $1 today, See this splendidly complete 
set at our rik. Shipped from Chicago. 


is Order by No. G3BMA3Z. Price $7.85. 
mw Send $1 now. Balance $1.00 monthly. 


| FREE &2;g2in 


Send post card for big Bargain Catalog of B 
furniture, jewelry, silverware, kitchenware, 
stoves, phonographs, sewing machines, rugs, 
curtains, farm equipment, et on easy 
terms. Send coupon to order Table Set. & 


THE HARTMAN COMPANY 
4010 LaSalle Street Dept. 2194 Chicago 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send the Table Set No. 53BMAS. 
T am to have 90 days’ trial. If not satisfied will ship it 
back at your ex \7 + you - pene my ot S and i 
transportation io. ] keep i wi 
Sho per oath until the price, $7.85, is paid. an ! 
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or Coal Oil will keep this 
temp in operation for 50 
HOURS and will produce 


300 CANDLE POWER 


to Trim of the purest, whitest and best light 


No known toscience. Nothing to wear 
Smoke out or get out of order. Simple. Safe. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
No Send for catalog: owing lamps for 
Smell every purpose; also special intro- 


a ductory offer and agency pro- 
®% position. Write today. 
KNIGHT LIGHT & SODA FOURTA:N 


foo canaie Power FARE 


To Try 715 Days 

More light than 25 ordinary lamps. 
Better than eleetricity or gas. Chea: 
er than candies. Por Homes. Seb 
Stores, ¢ horches, fialls. Makes and 
burns its OWN gas from common gas- 
oline. No glare or flicker. Restfal 
to eyes, N° chimney. No wick. 


Special Free Offer 
Write for remarkable offer Wewant 


h to 
Ende "Send tales” “a 
ECONOMY LAMP COMPANY 
(Olde=* ef Portable Lamps 
Dept. 322, Kansas City, he. 
Our ads are guaranteed, Read Them 
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DID CUPID CARE? 
Continued from page 140 


had inferred that Edward Langwell might 
some day behave like Lon Newell did 
How dare she think of such a thing? Why 
Edward was kindness itself. 

“He beat his little brother and drove 

him away from home, was that kindness?” 
iped a tiny voice somewhere inside Rose 
Rachel’s consciousness. 

Without replying to Nancy’s remark she 
snatched up the fretful baby and carried 
him into the dining-room. 

Chattering to the child, she shamelessly 
worked a feather out of the oldest sofa 
pillow, poured a few drops of syrup in a 
spoon, Donal the chubby fingertips there- 
ing, and presented his baby-ship with the 
feather. He grabbed it cally, and of 
course it stuck. This was a new pheno- 
menon and very interesting. 

By the time he was tired and the feather 
reduced to a sticky string, Rose Rachel 
had the long table set, and, wiping his 
face and hands, she carried him and a com- 
fort down to a favorite shady spot in the 
orchard. Lying on the comfort beside 
her, the baby, after many lullabys, con- 
descended to go to sleep. 

As she laid there, wondering how soon 
she might slip away to help Nancy, she 
heard a rig coming, and voices, chattering 
volubly. 

The tones of one voice seemed strangely 
familiar, it must be—yes it was—Edward. 
Still, he always used a car. Then she re- 
membered; his mother was coming to visit 
him, and he had told her last night that he 
was to meet the train in Steelville, a sta- 
tion fiye miles away. 

He hid mentioned a culvert being out so 
that he could not use the car. Rose Rachel 
knew the culvert, only a few rods away, 
surrounded by crushed rock, sand, cement 
and form lumber. 

A dense hedge hid them from view but 
she could plainly hear the rather feeble 
voice of the woman talking eagerly on. 

It made Rose Rachel think of her 
troubled dreams and wonder how much of 
that unwelcome gossip was true. 

They passed on, then Rose Rachel heard 
a scramble, probably the horse was taking 
fright at the motley array, anangry shout, 
blows thick and heavy, muttered curses, 
and then a scream, just a muffled scream. 

“Let me out, please, son, and lead her 
across.” The swish of the heavy whip 
continued uninterruptedly. 

“Please son,”’ the old voice pleaded. 

“Shut up, d— you, shut up,” came the 
sudden, infuriated shout. Rose Rachel, 
in the kindly shelter of the hedge, went 
white to the lips. 

So that was the man she would have 
married. Nancy was right after all. 

The baby rolled over aud opened his 
eyes; the girl snatched him to her and ran 
to the house, but to the end of that short 
flight, the thud of blows on horseflesh and 
an aged woman’snervoussobs followed her. 
Rose Rachel was white and shaken when 
she entered the house, a revulsion of feel- 
ing sweeping over her, but she had little 
time for reflection for there was much to be 
done; a score of hungry men would soon 
be in. She worked furiously and fast. 








Not until the last dish was washed and put 
away, did she mention what was on ber 
mind. 

Then with heightened color and with 
high flung head and flashing eyes, she faced 
her sister and said, 

“Edward Langwell is coming out here 
tonight, and I don’t want to see him, ever 
again. I want you to tell him so, if you 
don’t mind; tell him anyway you like but 
make him understand it is final.”” Nancy’s 
eyes widened in surprise; even tho she did 
not favor Edward's suit, she did “mind” 
very much, but she only said, “All right, 


Sister.” 
* * * * 





When the Doclo 
Is Far Away 


When the doctor is ten 
or twenty miles away, it’s 
a mighty comforting feel- 
ing to know you’ve got a 
jar of Musterole handy in 
the house. 


For first aid in many ill- 
nesses-for relief from colds, 
congestions,achesand pains 
—Musteroleis uncommonly 
effective. 


It is better than a mustard 
yg Ege to quicker re- 
ief, and there’s no fuss, 
muss or blister. 


Just rub a little of this clean, 
white ointment on the aching or 
congested spot. Almost instantly 
you feel a pleasant warm tingle, 
then in a moment or twoa sooth- 
ing, delightful coolness; but way 
down deep underneath the cool- 
ness, good old Musterole gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which dis- 
perses congestion and sends the 
pain away. 


Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 


Try it for coughs, colds (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
sore throat, croup, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, sore or strained muscles, 
and chilblains. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c anl 6%c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


SUNLIGHT EVERY NIGHT 


Try in your own home 
for a week at our risk 
this beautiful, powerful 


Solar Mantle Lamp 


See how much betterand 
brighter than your pre- 
sent light whether gaso- 
line, kerosene or electric. 
Approved by govern- 
ment ex as the 
eafest, whitest, steadi- 
est, most economical 
light known. Produces 
60 candle power 50 hours 
_——— from 1 gallon Kerosene. 
Se — Satisfied users. 
rite today. A post card 
nd No Money will do, ond qubeurttpediel 
Introductory Offer; We want one person in 
each locaity to refer new customers. Agents 
Wanted. Exclusive territory free. 


SOLAR LAMP CO., 6 Solar Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Every Home Can Save Money 
by Gearhart’s Family Knitter— 

Knits a pair of ribbed-top hosiery, with 

ed heel and toe. in 36 mi 

utes. Equals old fashio bh - 
knit hosiery that stores don’t have. 
Over 100,000 in use. A big money- 
making Prooosition. Yarns furnished 
atcost. Catalog and sai work FREE. 





Co. 


Knitting Machine 
Box 10, Clearfield, Pa, 











_ The next ~~ was a glorious one; thresh- 
ing was over, Lon was in high glee because 











Don’t overlook the Advertisements 
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of the way the wheat had “threshed’’ out, 
and he was taking Rose Rachel home in his 


pew six cylinder car. 


Rose Rachel was still a little dazed from 
the collapse of her cherished air castles; it 
was no light thing that Edward had proved 
tinworthy, and yet, she felt a strange relief, 
tao. Almost as tho she had thrown off an 
unwelcome burden. 

How near she had come to making an 
awful blunder. And after all, how is a 
girl to know? Rose Rachel sighed. 
‘Trust your instincts, child,” she remem- 
bered the kind voice saying so. “I think 
mine are dead, killed,” she sighed, wearily. 
“What d’ye say?” asked Lon, busy at the 
wheel. “I think, I was yawning,” she 
stammered. 

He chatted on, unheedi Rose Rachel 
leaned back and let the cool breeze fan her 
wl and tousle her hair; she was very 
tired. 

“There’s Bert Dennison,’ ’ he exclaimed, 
“hauling off a load of chickens, behind his 
Ford.” The unconscious superiority of 
the “real car” owner, crept into his voice, 
“It’s beating all how that fellow’s making 
good with fruit and — since he came 
back from — College. We used 
to laugh at him for tinkering with such 
things but ne: six thousand hens isn’t 
tinkering much, and say, he’s got them 
just as tame as he used to have his ban- 
tams when he was a kid. His fowls have 
taken a lot of prizes this fall, too.” 

Albert Dennison had been Rose Rachel’s 
first “beau” back in high school days. 
What a boy he had been for pets. And 
how kind. She had been a little ashamed 
of him because, while other boys aspired 
to be doctors, lawyers, or merchants, Bert 
frankly confessed to no higher ambition 
than to raise chickens. She had told him 
as much, and had even called him slow, 
and he had listened, quietly, and had gone 
away. 

Rose Rachel had not meant for him to 
o away. She wanted to keep him, for a 
riend, and her criticism had Sean merely 
a bit of girlish foolismness, but he never 
came Te , 

He known years of hard strug 
while his invalid mother lived, and 
younger children, wholly dependent on 

im, were growing up, years Rose 
Rachel longed to sympathize with, and 
comfort him. é 

She heard many tales of his patience 
and tenderness towards the querulous, 
sick mother, and his cheerful sacrifices 
for his brothers and sisters; tales easy 
enough to believe when one knew Bert, 
for Bert Dennison was that kind of a boy. 

People said he ought te marry, he wall 
make such a husband. They 
further said with a shake of the head, that 
QA did net care for girls. Perhaps he 
didn’t. 

After his mother died and his sisters 
became self-supporting and married, he 
became prosperous, but he had dropped so 
completely out of Rose Rachel’s life that 
she hardly thought of him at all. 

“T saw the blue prints for his new outfit 
of buildings,”’ Lou. went on, warming to his 
subject, “the bungalow is a peach. And 
a fine barn, and hen-houses, of course, by 
the acre.” 

The big car rolled up behind the wagon 
that the Ford was towing along briskly. 
A frame across the top of the box had con- 
verted the wagon-box into a big coop, and 
numerous white Leghorn heads, with their 
brilliant red combs, were stretched up 
between the slats. 

Plainly he was disposing of a load of 
young cockerels from a rather late hatch. 

An over-grown boy was standing in the 
wagon, Bert was running the Ford. He 
glanced back as Lon sounded the horn, but 
instead of pulling aside, the Ford spurted 
ahead so suddenly that the boy in the 
wagon caught himself just in the nick of 
time. 

“Doesn’t want to be passed,” ejaculated 
Lon. “That’s a queer idea with an outfit 
like that.” 
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“4 Zillion Flo usewives 
HERE are more One Minute Washers in use in farm 

- homes than any other make. The simplicity, dura- 

rr bility and economy of the One Minute Washer has 

© made it the favorite in the farm home and its perform- 

ance has won for it a million satisfied users who claim 

it to be the best washing machine on the market. 
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rat One Minute Washers are the last word in mechanical washers, . 

pd They are equipped with the latest improvements for safety, 


8 and economy—Adjustible Dolly—Rev ersi- 
ble Swinging Wringer—Instant Safety Release 
vice on Wringer—~ Washer Control Lever ‘ 
Conveniently Located—Strong Bench Frame. 
There is a One Min ute suited to your use, for 
they are made for gas engine power, electric 
power and hand power. 
There is a One Minute Washer that will give you 
*‘A Snow White Line When the Clock Strikes 
Nine.” 
The One Minute twin tub power washer, with 
Swinging reversible wringer shown here, is the 
deal washer for the farm home. 
Mail the coupon now and get free “A. B. C. 
Book” for the kiddies and our instructive book- 
eton “Clothes Washing and Dry Cleaning.” 






















One Minute Mf¢. Cy. 

121-4th St., Newton, lows. 

Please send your “Jingle Book’ for 
children and your free book on “Clothes 
Washing and Dry Cleaning.” 


There ts a One Mtmute Dealer near you 
who will be glad to demonstrate tt 
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One Minute Mfg. Company 
121 Fourth Street Newton, lowa 
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Kerosene Light ‘trav 


TRIAL 


BEATS GAS OR ELECTRICITY 





TWICE.THE LIGHT 
ON HALF. THE OIL 


Agents Wante 







Save Your Body [22°etticicncy Pinct 


“I Would Not Part VVith It For $10,000”"" 
So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “‘Worth more than a farm,"’ 
says another. Inlike manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC AILMENTS of MEN and 

WOMEN. Develops erect, graccful fgure. Brings restful relief, 
comfort, ability to do things, health and streagth. 

Does away with the 

Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense {tecs, "523 "So8, “hs 
standing and walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and strengthens 
the back; corrects stooping shoulders, develops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache, curvatures, nervourners, ruptures, con- 
stipation, after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit. Write today for illustrated booklet, meas- 
urement blank, ete., and read our liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, President Natural Body Brace Co. 


378 Rash Building, Salina, Kansas 































ossy 
Finish 


RY it on your stove or 

range and note the bril- 

ant, silky polish you will 
get. You cannot rub or burn it 
off—wiil last four times as long as 
ordinary polish. 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


is carefully made of the very best ma- 
terials from a special formula. Manu- 
facturers and hardware dealers use it 
on sample stoves. It will make your 
kitchen more attractive. Onecan will 
last you a long time—will not dry out 
or settle and cake at the bottom of the 
can. Always ready for use. Order @ 
can from your dealer a 

For grates, registers auto- 
mobile rims try Black cn ix ak Devine Iron 
Enamel. For silverware, nickel, tinware and 
brass, use Black Silk Metal Polish. Worke 
quickly, easily and leaves a brilliant polish. 

f your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, I'linois 


“A Shine in Every Drop” 


Why use 
Coal or 
= Wood? 


a Ot | 


Turn a Valve snd 


THE OLIVER O1L-CAS BURNER Cc k . 
makes any cooking or heating stove OOK O! 
@ gas stove. Burns coal oi] (kero- 
sene). No coal or w Looks 
and bakes better. Caganes. Keeps 
your home warm You ulate 
fame. FITS ANT Soe anrwn No 
fires to start, no ashes, no chop- 
ping, shoveling, poking ‘and drag- 
ging of ves hours of work & 

loads of dirt. Simple. Safe. 
Easily put in or taken out. No d 

se 





. Inuse 
Money-Back oe Free 
Wan 


A yi & ont 
pet 319 310 WN. th St. ‘Suite 1 Yy 
‘ iguia, Mo 


7 Oliver Oil Cas E Burner makes 
PE CICMUIMG tI Al ea) 


TRY THIS RANGE 
AT OUR RISK! 


OVER 100,000 NOW IN USB 


All sold freight prepaid on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Demand growing amazingly. 
Housewives delighted. 


A GREAT FUEL SAVER 
WONDERFUL BAKER 


— exc ipeive: features 
dor H 



























carries 
all steam — cooking 
odors direct to chim- 
ney. Ash sifter per- 
mits sifting ashes 
right in range No dust. 
Stone Oven Bottom absorbs 
and holds heat in oven; more 
even and thorough baking; 


afuelsaver. GUARANTEED. Last for years. 
WHOLESALE PRICES DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
ae ae ha has white enamel front 100 styles 
to select from 

EASY CREDIT TERMS carsiogue. We want to send 


you and astonish you Address 
THE. IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 
386 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Maternit Sty 


BIG 7 le Book, 
A‘ ade ot Preaen, Conse, Salta i 
rete Corsets —specially designed 


















Lane Bryant 7% Fifth Ave 
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Rose Rachel thought so too; it looked 
childish on Bert’s part, but as he was 
traveling at a good pace and Lon was too 
new a driver to take chances, they trailed 
along behind. 
“Look there,”’ 
they had gone a mile or so, 
has come out of his wagon.’ 

It had not, in truth, come out, being a 
hinged affair, but it had swung open and 
the effect on the contents of the wagon 
were the same. 

“Br-br-br-br-br-b-rrrrr,”’ Lon screeched. 
Bert’s train surged ahead, and chickens 
began flying and falling out of the open- 
ing. They lit cackling, and flew squawk- 
ing, out of the way of the pursuing car. 

“Br-br-br-br-br-br-r-r-r-r-r-r,”” tooted 
Lon desperately. 

Bert’s only reply was to increase speed; 
the boy, venturing to glance back, saw the 
escaping fowls and tried to attract Den- 
nison’s attention, but the rattling and 
bumping of the wildly rocking wagon 
drowned his shouts. Such a ride he had 
never had before, and such, he fervently 
hoped, he’d never have again. 

The chickens continued to fly out, fall 
eut, and jump out, especially fall out, now 
that the sy were ascending a steep hill and 
gravity threw them out the rear end of the 

wagon. 

Newell’s car crushed a few that failed to 
recover their senses in time to scuttle out 
of the way, but with true Leghorn alacrity 
most of them flew in time. Lon relaxed his 
hold on the horn and looked at the strange 


exclaimed Lon, when 
he end-gate 








load like that?’ 


|car was just 
| recognized her 
| was with Edward and he had refused to 


|let them pass. 











sight in amazement. 

Bert, finally glancing back, saw the 
scattered white birds and stopped, not 
however, entirely to listen to the boys in- 
dignant and voluble remarks about his 
method of towing a wagon, as that lad 
seemed to assume. 

Bert’s fine, big face showed surprise, and 
then chagrin as Lon’s machine drew along- 
side. 

“What in thunder did you run for?”’ Lon 
demanded, convulsed with laughter. “Did 
you really mind me passing you with a 


Bert grinned rather me a 
thought you were Ned Langwell,”’ he ad- 
mitted honestly, “didn’t know you had a 


car.” 


Then Rose Rachel understood. Lon’s 
like Edward’s. Bert had 
and taken for granted she 


No doubt Lon understood too; he 
laughed and laughed and laughed. ‘Rose 
Rachel doesn’t ride in Ned’s car any 
more,” he said when he could speak in 
spite of his sister-in-law’s rising color. 

While Lon turned to speak to the still 
indignant boy, Bert spoke to Rose Rachel. 
“Tt was silly, i suppose, but I didn’t want 
you to think I was still slow,” he said. 

Rose Rachel laughed and flushed. He 
remembered then, after all these years. A 
sudden memory of Edward's harsh voice 
ms ade Bert’s kind one soothing to her. 

“You've proved you aren ’t,”’ she said, 

“we couldn’t near keep up. He regarded 
her thoughtfully. 

Perhaps he was not so indifferent to girls 
as folks imagined. 

“How would you like to try a small car 
tonight?” he ventured. “I—it’s mighty 
lonesome out there evenings, and I need 
some advice about my bungalow, and the 
nights are beautiful—and’’— 

“And I want to go,” laughed Rose 
Rachel dimpling into her own sunny smile. 

“I haven't seen you for ages, anyway, and 
when you get thru capturing these escaped 
chickens, you'll be in need of recreation. 
Come in time for supper and I’ll make 
a chocolate cake like you used to like.” 

No one saw Cupid shamelessly sheath 
his empty bow. 

“T’ll waste no more ammunition on her,” 
he said as he flew up in the scarlet maple | Raters 
tree for a rest, “or on Edward either; 
they’ve cost me six perfectly good arrows, 
ant arrows are going up. 









Don’t sell all your hogs, other meat and 
fish—and buy meat from butchers at exhor- 
bitant prices. Send for your Kirstin Smoke 
House. Prove, at my risk, that youcan butcher 
a few hogs for your ¢ own le hams, 
bacon, sausage—and cut buteher = in half! Also 
sell to neighbors at After smok- 


ing use for meat —e 4, 
Kirstin Farm Smoke House 
All Steel, fireproof. less ‘ood, 
lasts 3 Portable. Use in Goats fess than Jrohen’ 
ordinary doors. 
to 2 to 12 hogs. Smoke 
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1176 Wells Street 
Escanaba, Mich. 





Bovee’s Compound Radiator 
| Furnaces pipeless and with Reg- 
ular Piping Sold at Manufac- 
turer’s Prices 


Twenty Five Years on the 
Market. Have the latest 
scientific improvements. 
Every Furnace fully guar- 
anteed. 


Absolutely a first class HIGH 
GRADE HEATING PLANT. 
Write for free descriptive 
catalog and our First Cost 
Prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE 
WORKS 

74 West 8th Street, 

WATERLOO, IOWA 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 


White Light 
M4 iet home » bright 


Gene efiatent as best round wick, open-flame 
oi lat lamp. Beats electric or gasoline. Brill- 
t 50 hours on a gallon kerosene (coal- 
© smoke, odor or noise. Simple, safe. 
: Gol Id Medal. Guaranteed. Sent on 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


how yy Ratary ff setqatiofied. $1000 offered for 
3 equa 
for trial offer, learn how togete WOURS FREE 
Make “bie money full or 
AGENTS WANTED Mak Experience or capital not 
necessary. Sample given FREE to our agg 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 475 Aladdin Bidg., CHICAGO 
Largest Cosi-oil Mantis Lamp Mouse in the World 
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+ HYGIENE OF THE BEDROOM 

_ Since more than one-third of our lives 

ig‘spent in bed, the cleanest and sweetest 
parts of the house should be our sleeping 
rooms. A noted physician says that in the 
rooms of three out of five otherwise par- 
ticular persons, there is a noticeable bed- 
room odor. Airing a bedroom thus satu- 
rated isbetter than not airing it, but the 
irst requisite is a thoro cleaning; after 
which pure air and sunshine should filter 
thru the apartment daily in unlimited 

uantities. Every night, at least two win- 
ws on different sides of the room should 
be left lowered several inches at the top. 
Ia winter more than in summer, one must 
not neglect to air the bedrooms sufficiently 
te get rid of the poisonous exhalations of 
body, or the air soon becomes very im- 
pure. To a lack of ventilation during cold 
Weather, is attributed the lowered bodily 
vitality, and the need of a spring tonic. 

Comforts are more unhealthful than 
blankets. However, if they must be used, 
make the sanitary ones with removable 
éovers. When possible, discard comfort 
and use only sheets, blankets, and counter- 
panes made of white or of light colors. All 
such bedding can be washed easily and 
hence kept perfectly sanitary. 

Every one knows that beds and bedding 
need special care. Besides being washed 
often, all articles of bedding should be 
hung on the clothesline in the sunshine. 
At such times, the mattress, pillows, and 
bolsters must be beaten an: aired. Wash 
blankets on a bright, windy day. If they 
are bound with cheap, bright material that 
easily fades or wears out, rip off such bind- 
ings and rebind them with wide, loose, 
white braid. 

Dust, on account of its disease breeding 
tendency, must not be allowed to remain 
anywhere about the bedroom. Protect 
the mattress by covering it with a slip of 
strong, unbleached cotton. These slips 
will need washing at least twice a year. 
The dust that collects on other parts of 
the bed should be wiped off with a cloth 
— with kerosene or furniture 


4 ver make beds immediately after the 

occupant arises. As soon as the bed is va- 

, take off each blanket, sheet, etc., 
shake out and hang where the air can blow 
thru them. Beat the pillows well and 
leave in a cool, breezy spot. Throw the 
mattress up so that the air can get around 
it. Now open several windows and leave 
the room to air for at least half an hour. 
Do not forget to leave the closet door open 
to dispel any odors gathered in it, as well 
as to prevent moths that love darkness 
rather than light. Remember to keep all 
dishes belonging to’ the washstand clean 
and sweet. Let no stale water, soiled 
towels, or clothing remain to taint the 
air in any degree. 

When company is expected, place a 
small mirror between the sheets of the bed 
in your guest room. If it becomes blurred 
be sure the bea ia Son damp tebe occupied 
without a thero sizing —#l. 


CEMENTING CHINA A CHINA AND GLASS 

I think I saw a formula for cementing 
class and plates in one of the issues of 
cessful Farming but have lost the issue. 

—J. M., Va. 

Into a thick solution of gum arabic, 
stir plaster of paris until the mixture as- 
sumes the consistency of cream; apply 
with a brush to the broken edges and j join 
together. In three days the article cannot 
be broken in the same place. The white- 
ness of the cement adds to its value. Mix 
this cement only as it is : 


You can make a rich soup with the 
heart and kidneys from any fresh meat. 
Boil in cold water, adding any vegetables 
that suit the taste, 
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_ “I Carried ry = 
= This Aluminum \ x | 
= Outfit With Me _ Ja = 
= Everywhere = 
= ‘*—. when in training back = 
= of the lines, onthe march, = 
= into battle. It got the = 
= roughest kind of usage, = 
= but stood the racket! = 
2 I know now why I’ve al- = 
= ways seen ‘Wear- Ever’ - 
= aluminam utensils in so = 
= many homes.’”’ = 
= Women who realize that real economy is not amatter = 
= of buying ‘ ‘cheap” things, but things that give lasting = 
= service, know that it pays to invest in = 
| “Wear-Ever’” | 
5 Aluminum Cooking Utensils = 
They know that because of made in one piece — without = 

the strength and enduring joint or seams—from thick, = 

: qualities of these beautiful hard sheetaluminum. They = 
utensils, they are savedthe ex- have no coating to chip or = 
pense and annoyance ofcon- peel; no place for food to & 
tinually buying new utensils. lodge—cannot rust—are pure F 
“Wear-Ever’’ utensils are and safe. = 

Replace utensils that wear out 2 

with utensils that “Wear-Ever” = 

= Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil z 
: The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept.59 New Kensington, Pa. = 
2 The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. = 
Dept.59, New Kensington, Pa. (or if you live in = 

Canada—Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont,) = 

Send prepaid a | qt. “Wear-Ever” stew pan. = 

ee Enclosed is 30c. in stamps—to be refunded if not = 

satished. Offer good unitl..............cccccsee coceeeseseedonees = 

1919 only. = 

= 

= Naie..........ccc0-ssssessssserssseescersesssssesesoonosserassssssseeveqeoes = 
= 30% Address... : 














Be Careful What You 
Wash Your Hair With 


Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much al mall which is very 
injurious, as it dries the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

The best thing to use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo, for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and 
beats aomengees all to pieces. You can get 
this at any drug store, and a few ounces 
will last the whole family for months. 

Simply moisten the hair with water arid 
rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all that 
is required. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, cleanses thoroughly, and 
rinses out easily. The hair dries quickly 
and evenly, and is soft, fresh looking, 
bright, fluffy, wavy, and easy to handle. 
Besides, it loosens and takes out every 
particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 

The original and genuine Maulsified 
Cocoanut Oil shampoo is made only by the 
R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Every advertisement in Successful Farming 
“Read Successful Farming Advertisements | is guaranteed as represented Read them. 











Dusty air? Havealuden’s 


Luden’s clear the nose and throat; 
give quick relief to coughs and 
olds. Many factory workers use 
Luden’s the year round. 


MENTHOL 
COUGH 
DROPS 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
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BUNNY BEEF TO THE FRONT 

ITH the coming of winte: and its 
W nox and cold, the hunter instinct 

in men and boys rises to the sur- 
fac When they bring in the rabbits by 
th lozen, do you “eat what you can 
und can what you can’t?” If you have never 
tried canning rabbit or Bunny Beef for 


home use, try it this winter. You will 
be delighted at the result. TIurthermore, 
you will have on hand an added dainty 
which will save time when the spring and 

rly summer days call you to spend 


every hour you can spare in the garden 
or with your poultry 

Many prefer the canned “Bunny Beef’ 
when it is fried before canning. Try this 
method for canning rabbit and I am sure 
vou will agree that there is none better 

Canned Bunny Beef No. 1} 

After skinning the rabbit, cool until 
thoroly chilled. Cut into the usual pieces, 

seasoning, roll in seasoned flour and 
brown in frying pan just as you would 
spring chicken. Pack it closely into hot 
sterile glass jars. Pour over it the gravy 
from the pan he fat does not need to 
cover it Partially seal and process In a 
water bath for 90 minutes, or cook in a 
press ire cooker for 30 minutes Finish 
the seal as soon as the jars are removed 
from the water. Invert to test lids. Wrap 
cooled jars in paper or set away in a cool 
dry place until used 

Method No. 2 

lf you prefer the stewed rabbit or if 
you want some of each, try canning them 
with this method: After dressing and 


;ooling the meat, cut up ready for serving 
Fry in hot fat in a frying pan until brown, 
but not tender. Pack tightly into a hot 


terile jar. Add one teaspoonful of salt for 
each quart and cover with boiling water 


Process in a water bath for 90 minutes or 
I eam cooker 30 minutes Remove 
from the fire, seal, and proceed as before 
Bunny Beef pre pared in the above 
nanner may be used for making delicious 
cat ple If it please you, try this 
rm kither canned or fresh beef may 

Ise 

Baked Bunny Beef 

Line a baking dish with a thick pie 
cru Fill crust with the rabbit meat. 


Season wich salt and pepper. Onion and 
a little ground cloves may be added if 
desired Chicken the liquid with flour, 
using two tablespoons of flour to each 
cup of liquid used. Pour this into the 
crust. Cover with another layer of the 
crust, in which holes have been cut to 
allow steam to escape. Bake one-half 
hour 

Another rabbit pie recipe which would 
make the bulk of a meal is made by pick- 
ing the meat from the bones. Placing this 
in a baking pan and covering with two 
cups of mashed and seasoned potatoes 
Over this is then poured the thickened 
gravy and the pie is covered with a soft 
rich biscuit dough. Bake until brown. 

Rabbit a la Maryland 

This is a delicious way to serve the 
rabbit either when fresh or when canned 
I am sure everyone who eats of this dish 
will be delighted with it 
Fry some bacon strips in a hot skillet 
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uddie’ 


THE CHILDS OWN DESK FOR WORKS PLA 


THEY WOULD ENJOY STUDYING TOO IF IT 
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WERE MADE EASY FOR THEM 


When you were a child-wouldn’t you haye studied 
more if you had hae a chair desk of your very own 
—with a big drawer in which to keep your books, 
pens, 
marbles or sheets of paper dolls—a chair that 
was just the right height so that your feet were 
always on the fi 
the mght position, a desk that could be raised 
and lowered to just the right height for youreyes 
and elbows, and either tilted almost level for writ- 
ing or playing games or at an angle so that the 
big geography or the story book were held comfort- 
_ ably for reading—A chair desk with a “‘can’t spill ink 
well” that you could move by yourself up to the win- 
dow on rainy afternoons an 


panes, games, valuables, like string and 


oor and your back held in just 


ack under the lamp 


Why not give your child a chance to love to study by 
giving him or her a “‘Buddie’”’ Desk. 

Over 400,000 of these Moulthrop Desks are now in use 
in public schools in every state in the union and hund- 
s of grown-ups use the largest size for home work. 
Write for booklet or send $15.50 and and we will sénd 
you the “Buddie” on 10 days trial, transportation pre- 
paid. State whether you want oak or birch mahogany 


sure to tell us the age and height of 


your child because we want to send you just the 
7 right size. 


Moulthrop ‘“‘Buddie” Desk Co., 


125 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Chair Desks for all children 
over five and grown-ups. 
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Get Our 


SEND-NO-MONEY 
Free Trial Offer | 


Musicians, Artists and 
Music Lovers every- 
where, freely admit the 
remarkable life-like and 
more natural tone of the 


McKINLEY 


Phonograph 


which plays all records 
without attachments. 
We Guarantee that our fac- 
tory to home prices positively 
Our Best Style Gold - e youavery large ~ ys 

ot one cent of costfor a 
Plated Mahogany or trial. Records, steel .nd fibre 
Fumed Oak. 


needles, jewel points, etc., all 
S52 inches high sxiven with each instrument. 








We have a most attractive and interesting offer 
to make you, if you wantaphonograph. Small 
payments, no interest and a Send-No-Money, 
Free Trial Offer. It is worth investigating. 











Do you want a McKinley in your home for Christ- 
mas? If so, send today for our catalog and de- 
tails of this very fair offer and a description of 
the exclusive McKinley Tone Producing Features. 
It will cost you nothing. 


McKINLEY MUSIC COMPANY 


Phonograph Department 
1513-1519 E. SSth St., Chicago 


PATENT-SENSE 


‘The Book for inventors & Mfrs 
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hese Len-Mort Work and Outdoor Shoes y 
are such wonderful value that we will 
giadly send them to you by mail, wf 
mo money down. You will 3 
find them so well- 
made and so stylish 
and such a big 
ey saving 
that you will sure 
eep them. 
Ro nocd So pap 
higher prices 
you can 
a from us, 
y pay $6 and 
$7 for shoes not 4 
near so good? 
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Add the rabbit which has been rolled in 
seasoned flour. Brown nicely on all sides. 
Pour over the meat the liquid in which 
thé rabbit was canned or add hot water. 
Cover closely and cook until tender. 
Rémove meat. Make a rich gravy from 
the drippings in pan and serve with 
boiled rice cooked flaky and dried off in 
the oven. 

In the winter, rabbit may be served in 
a variety of ways to avoid monotony. 

Rabbit Roast 

Stuff a cleaned rabbit with a dressing 
made from bread crumbs to which three 
tablespoons of chopped salt pork, sausa 
or bacon and a little minced onion, salt 
and pepper have been added. Place in a 
roasting pan and cover with a few slices 
of salt pork or bacon. Roast until brown 
and tender. 

The rabbit should be soaked in salted 
water for at least an hour before using. 
Sour Rabbit 

The following recipe known as Sour 
Rabbit is very appetizing and is essentially 
“different.” 

Cut a fresh rabbit into pieces and place 
in a stew pan. Cover with water and cook 
half an hour. Then add \% cup vinegar, 1 
medium onion cut fine, I tablespoon mixed 
spices, salt and pepper to taste. Add 2 
tablespoons flour mixed with 1 tablespoon 
of browned butter. Simmer until tender. 

Bunny Sausages 

Bunny sausages may be served for 
breakfast, and when properly prepared, I 
defy anyone not initiated to tell whether 
they are made from rabbi's, baby beef, or 
chicken. Try making them as follows: 

After skinning the rabbit soak the meat 
over night in salt water. In the morning 
cut the meat from the bones and run 
thru a food chopper. For the meat 
from one sised rabbit add two slices 
onion cut fine, 3 tablespoons bread crumbs, 
4% teaspoons salt, ¥¢ teaspoon pepper, a 
dash of cayenne pepper, and one beaten 
egg. Make into pats and fry slowly in 
ham or bacon drippings until tender. 
One rabbit makes about fifteen pats. 

Rabbit Chili 

And now we have rabbit chili, which 
may be made from left over rabbit or 
from fresh rabbit. Cook the rabbit until 
the meat falls from the bone. Fry meat 
in two tablespoons fat. Add one medium 
sized onion, chopped, and continue frying 
until onion is brown. Add 1 cup boiling 
water, 1 cup cooked chili, or kidney beans, 
and 1 quart of tomatoes. Season with salt, 
pepper, and chili pepper to taste, or add 
two dried chili peppers. Simmer for two 
hours. Serve hot. 

With such a variety of methods for 
serving Bunny Beef, the housekeeper 
who has an adequate supply of the meat 


canned, need never dread the unexpected [ 


guest, or the extra hands, which make 
cooking burdensome.—Mrs. A. B. D. 


USEFUL PAPER BAGS 

_ Save every clean paper bag that comes 
into the house. If food must be kept where 
there is danger of flies finding their way to 
it, there is no better way to protect it than 
by slipping the a containing it into a 
paper bag. A whole pie, either a loaf or a 
sheet of cake, a plate of meat, in fact 
everything can be slipped into a bag of 
suitable size, the ends tucked under for 
the dish to rest on, and not a fly can gain 
admittance no matter how hard it tries. 

Bags that have contained substances 
that make them impractical for such use 
can be utilized in a far different way. If 
every mother will keep a supply on hand 
she will save herself many steps by in- 
structing even her tiniest little tots to “go 
to the wood shed and get her a bagful of 
wood or cobs.” Every child will be de- 
lighted to do it and the weight of the bag 
of wood will not be too much for his tender 
years, tho the fetching of the small load 
will be a decided help to mother when she 
is tired or very busy,—Mrs. M., A. B. 
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U know what happens tothe products you 
sell off the farm. The final buyer paysmany 
times the price youreceive, You know why. 

Now suppose you were making and selling stoves 

and furnaces. Do you think any one else could 

beat your prices? No, because the maker’s price 
is always the lowest price. That's my price. 

That’s why 


I Am Saving Stove 
and Furnace Buyers 


25 to 40 Per Cent 


this year with my direct to youprices. Here, 
Friend, is where youcan savemoney. My 
factories are working totheirlimit. We are 
turning out the greatest stoves and ranges 
and furnaces you ever saw. And we are 
> selling them at wholesale factory prices. 
Write and 

Let Me Send You This Book FREE 


showing my full line of beautiful heaters, steel, 
cast iron and malleable ranges. 
Also get my money saving offer on Kalamazoo 
Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets 
and Tables, Gas and Oil Heaters, Paints, Roofing, 
Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators, Phonographs, 
Sewing Machines, Washing Machines, Cream 
Indoor Closets and Feed Grinders. 
I'll quote you cash or easy payments, 
give you an unconditional guarantee 
and pay the freight. 


Ask for Catalog No. 289 
“The Old Stove Master” 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Kalamazesd 
























AT ACOST OF $c PER HOUR 


BURNS KEROSENE OR GASOLINE 


EROSENE lamps make and burn their own gas from 
common kerosene (coal oil) and are an achievement 
surpassing all other known methods of artificial light- 

ing. Same give a bright and steady white light at a very 
low cost as a 300 candle power lamp will only consume one 
allon of kerosene 62 hours. The pe asoline 
amps CAN BE LIT WITH AN ORDINARY MATCH 


like city gas. 


Write for illustrated catalog of our complete line of 
kerosene and gasoline lamps and lighting systems. 


AGENTS W 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO. 
236-242 East Erie Street Chicago, IHinois —“— 







































raseMaex Direct to You 

















pairings2.50 
Any make talking ma- 
chine motor repaired— 
work guaranteed six 
: months. Send motor 
Motor Repaired $2.5 
tor Rep $2.50 direct—remittance un- 
der apne cover. Motor will be promptly re- 
turned good as new. 


United Phonograph Repair Shops, 326}.£- Chicago, Ill. 
Portiere Beads Free Samples and 


circulars. Fifteen 

colors. LADIES’ ART COMPANY, Dept. B, St. Louls, Mo. 
articles advertised in these pages are guar- 
anteed by the dealer and Successful Farming 




















Every Quilter 


should have our book of 450 
designs, containing the pret- 
tiest, quecrest, scarcest, most 







erotesque patterns, from old 
log cabin to stars and puzzle de- 
signs, also ourlarge 20 page N eedle 


Work Catalog. To introduce this 
beautiful 25c book and big catalog. 
we mail bo.h for 15e. No stamps. 
Our Cross Stitch Book and above 25c. 


LADIES’ ART C0.,Block 10, St. Louis, Mo. 


HON Delicious, Wis. White Clover Honey, 
Green County's Famous Cheese Price 
Net FREE E.J. ROSA. MONROE. WISCONSIN. 














Our ads are guaranteed, Read them 
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principalship in a good-sized town. Among 
the strongest temptations of the more 
populous centers was the possibility of 
comfortable quarters. 

That was years ago, to be sure, but it 
is evident that the same conditions pre- 
vail, for during Mrs. Pennybacker’s presi— 





A HOME FOR THE TEACHEK 
AVE you ever stopped to think that 
H it is not always an easy matter for 
the teacher of a rural school to 
find a suitable boarding place or home | 
luring the school year? This is one of | 


uu 
the reasons that some teachers prefer a | 
village or town position. 
Not infrequently we find that the 
teacher of the rural school lives out of 
the district, going back and forth to her 
work morning and night. This is not a 
good plan, for to become thoroly ac- 
quainted with the children, their parents, 
and community conditions, the teacher 
must be a part of the social life of the 
people who employ her. No teacher can 
do her best work unless she has a warm 
bed room, properly lighted, which is 


reasonably quiet so 


dency of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, special propaganda was 
prepared and circulated in rural com- 
munities, to interest the women in seeing 
that their teachers were comfortably cared 
for. 

It may be an effort sometimes, for the 
mistress of a really comfortable, nearby 
home to open it to the teacher, for help 
conditions are difficult in the country as 
well as in the city, but it is a community 
service to do this. The women who are 
interested in the school and the women 
patrons of the Grange, will render a great 
service if they will interest themselves in 
making the teacher comfortable. Most 
of the young men and young women too, 
who are out to do educational work, will 
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newest skirts flare at the foot and there i 
every indication that skirts will be fuller 
Plaited and panel effects are much in fa 
vor. 

The coming season will show long and 
short coats in velvet, plush, and other pil: 
fabrics an! in various wool mixtures. 

An attractive street coat in three qua: 
ter length is made of mixed wool coating 
and trimmed with a muffler collar and cuffs 
of squirrel. 

Embroidery leads as the trimming for 
blouses and dresses. Fringes, buttons, fu: 
and stitching are also used. 

Dress skirts show tunics either in back 
or front, all around, or side tunics puffed 
at the hips. 

Kimono sleeves appear on coats 1 
dresses. Set in sleeves are used e - 
sively, either short or long and are us 
close fitting. 

One sees fur wraps in the shape of litie 
coats. Coatees and scarfs will be i 
with street dresses. 

Dresses are trimmed with fur b 
fur collarsand ¢ 
appear on coats 








that she can study 
and re ad. 

Well does the 
writer remember 
her first teaching 
experience! It was 
impossible to find 
a boarding house 
very near. When 
the nearest family 
was applied to for 
accommodations, 
the elderly woman 
or the house 
frankly informed 
her caller that she 
had always con- 
sidered teachers a 
fussy lot and some- 












sets of neck pi 
muff and hat 
among the ne 
novelties. 3 
It is noticeafile 
that many of the 
new coats show fi#- 
ness at the n 
both in back 1 
front. Satin is 1 
for after noon 
dresses, sometimés 
in combination with 
serge. Velvet after- 
noon dresses ae 
shown made in one 
piece style. 
rem blouses 








thing of a nuisance. 
The young teacher, 
only a little past 
her eighteenth year, went on to the next | 
house There was no spare room at all, | 
The third home, a mile distant, took her | 
in and there she lived for one long, dreary 
year 
The people were kindness itself and gave 
her the best they had. It was a big, new 
brick house with only a few finished rooms. 
The kitchen was sitting room and living 
room as well. Upstairs the only spar 
bedroom was given to the “teacher.” 
The room was warmed by the very last 
end of the stove pipe from the kitchen 
range. They burned wood and there was 
little heat in that stove pipe. The window 
froze down in the fall and could not be 
opened until spring. Many a morning 
there is thick ice on the water pitcher, 
and the covers on the bed were entirely 
inadequate to keep out the cold. Knowing 





that there was no reserve supply, the 
teacher did not ask for more; besides she 
W horribly frightened of being considered 
fussy and exacting. The table was frugal 
and the food not at all what she had been 
used to. But it would never do to say ay 
word Che distance was so great that a 
lunch had to be taken for the noon meal 
even in warm weather. There was no 
place to read in quiet, for to sit upstairs 


was out of the question even in warm 
weather, for then the room was unbearably 
hot. There was but one hard wood, cheap 
dining room chair to sit on anyway. 

The next year there was a new baby in 
the family, and so the dear little mother 
who was doing her level best, had her 
hands full without the teacher. When 
the fourth baby came, she folded her tired 
hands and closed her weary eyes forever. 
Another place was found which was a 
little nearer, but still the bed room was 
cold and the little lamp placed at her 
disposal smoky and possessed of an evil 








breath 
The work was thoroly enjoved, but the 
following vear a village position was ace | 
pted and Iater ! high school vice- | 


A warm comfortable room in which the teacher may rest and work. 


appreciate such thought and will take 
greater interest in the community which 
takes an interest in them. The salary 
paid teachers should be adequate to 
allow a reasonable price for good ac- 
ommodations. 

After a teacher has spent a long day in 
the school room with children of different 
ages and sizes, and has given of herself 
freely and fully, she should have oppor- 
tunity to rest and prepare for her work of 
the following day. If she does not, she is 
not going to be ready to give kindly 
sympathy, ready understanding, cheer- 
ful help, and the best kind of instruction 
to her charges. 

Whether we appreciate it or not, the 
teacher’s task is one of the most important 
in the world. She is shaping young lives 
for future citizenship, and upon the in- 
tegrity of the work of the rural teacher, 
depends in large measure, our future na- 
tional life. The modern trend of back to 
the farm, the automobile, the rural free 
delivery, and the telephone, are making 
farm life much more attractive, so that 
many are content to remain there who 
once looked longingly afield. 

It should not be too much to ask that 
the teacher’s bed be comfortable, her 
covering right, her room warm in winter 
and airy and furnished with screens in 
summer, a good light provided, and 
suitable sanitary arrangements for all the 
family. 

To do well for the teacher is to do well 
for the school.—E. G. W. 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS 

The American woman of good taste 
chooses for her wardrobe smart, trim, sen- 
sible styles. ‘Trailing skirts, or those that 
are uncomfortably full, or the too short 
street skirt, do not appeal to her sense of 
fitness. 

The new tailored suits in gabardine and 
tricotine are finished with rows of machine 
stitching, buttons and cord tucks. The 





of soft silk or georg- 
ette are often 
trimmed with em- 
broidery. Neek edges are round and un- 
trimmed, tho some square necklines ae 
seen, also some with straight line fram 
shoulder to shoulder. Bone buttons afe 
a favorite trimming for cloth dressés. 

Large convertible collars of fur are used 
on separate coats. Belts on suits antl 
separate coats are often narrow and tied 
like sashes. 7 

Knitted scarfs are worn with tailoretl 
suits in sport style. These scarfs take 
the place of a fur. 7 

Spats will be worn with pumps for the 
street. High shoes are mostly black, in 
dull and patent leather. Lace styles are 
preferred to the button type. 

PUMPKIN BUTTER 

It was my good fortune recently to 
have as a guest, a real pioneer lady. As 
it was pumpkin pie time and also surghum 
time, f was doubly glad to have her tell 
me how they combined these two pioneer 
delicacies into such a good old standby 
as pumpkin butter. This is her recipe: 

Prepare two gallons of stewed pumpkin, 
cooked as dry and thick as possible. 

Put one gallon of surghum syrup in a 
large kettle on the stove and as soon as 
it boils stir in the pumpkin. Cook rapidly 
and stir thoroly until it is about one-half 
the original bulk, then put in a delicate 
flavoring of allspice or cinnamon and turn 
out into a stone jar and allow to cool 
before tying on the covering. 

For plain pumpkin butter she said 
they used to let the pumpkins freeze then 
bring them in and let them thaw, which 
liberated the juice without cooking. This 
juice was heated to boiling and to every 
gallon of juice was added one gallon of 
stewed or two gallon of raw pumpkin. 
It was sweetened well, stirred, and cooked 
down thick like apple butter, flavored 
lightly with cinnamon, put in stone jars 
and stored in cool place. I have tried 
both these recipes and find them delicious. 
—Mrs. I. M. 7 
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BEAVER BOAR 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 





Build in Those Conveniences Yourself 


Why not have a bath room? A 
Beaver Board partition will pro- 
vide the proper space—and with- 
out muss and litter. 

This is just one of the worth-while 
uses you'll find for Beaver Board about 
the farm. This ready-to-use wall and 
ceiling is just as good for new additions 
or new buildings as it is for the re- 
modeling and repairing of old farm 
buildings. 

And you can easily do the work your- 
self. All that’s necessary is a saw, 
hammer and nails. Beaver Board, you 
know, is knotless, crackless, manufac- 
tured lumber. It is built up into large 
flawless panels from the pure fibre of 
the white spruce. 

Like other kinds of lumber, you can 


get Beaver Board from local limber 
dealers. They have it in convenient 
sizes and will deliver any quantity you 
need. Or, the next time you’re in town 
you can easily take some home your- 
self. ‘“‘Beaver Board and Its Uses” 
is the title of a free book that will tell 
you more about Beaver Board results. 
Write for a copy and also a sample of 
Beaver Board. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
28 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


UntrTep STaTes BRANCHES 
at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and San Francisco. 
CANADA: ENGLAND: 
128 Wall Street, Beaverdale 4 Southampton Row 
Ottawa London, W. C. 
New ZEALAND: 
Victoria and Harris Streeta, 
Wellington 


AUSTRALIA: 
349 Kent Street, 
Sydney, N. S. W. 
Sours Arrica: 17 Trust Building, Johannesburg 
Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver Blackboar@ 
Most lumber and building supply dealers carry Beaver Board 
Write-us for the name of your nearest dealer 
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You can’t expect 
Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on the 
back of the board 
you buy. 
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| Make Your | 
Home Happier 

















ARTEMIS | 
PLAYER-PIANO 


Where the Artemis Is, there is 
| a real home. Music after the 
| wear and tear of the day’s work 
| ~—whatis more satisfying, more 
| comforting? Any sort of music | 
| you want—dances, songs, opera, class- 
ics—music the children will love, music 

that only the world’s greatest masters 

|| can play—just insert the roll and the 
|, Artemis is so simple your child can || 
4 
] 
| 








play it. You can use it as a player. 
piano or play it by hand. 
You wilPbe delighted with the beauti- | 

| ful tone of this instrument, its hand- 
| some finish and design. No home in 
the land is too fine for the Artemis, 
yet its price is not beyond your reach, 

No matter where you live the na- 
tionalized Artemis has but one price, 
It is stamped in the instrument and is 
part of its guarantee. 


Artemis Universal Prices 
Popular Idol Model - $495 
Music Lover Model - 535 


| Musician Model - - 590 { 
4 Artist Model - - - 645 i 
Vy 


A 

f You will surely want an Artemis in 
your home. There is a reliable piano 
merchant near you, who represents the 
Artemis Line. Ask us for his name 
and address and we will send you the 
beautiful Artemis Catalog No, 5 Free. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


| Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 


i 
} 
| (Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 
fii} . “7 3 . 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 


| 15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 
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“City Comfort in Any Home” 
WT | YI. INDOOR’ 
T 
bree OILET SYSTEM 
atom es and easily 
a " Indoor, Waterless, 
¥ j 
Convenient 
All sizes. Built for Homes, Schools, 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
179 Main St., Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A. 
for Gasoline Lamps 
and Lanterns 
longer aod etand roogber usage 
then any other mantic known. 
tal patented process 
your desler «r order direct from 
$1.50, 


+#70LVER 
i eelil Can be mmstalled quickly 
Odorless, Sanitary, 
Factories and Public Buildings. 
High tye Mantles 
Madetogiveservice Willlast 
ele pe AT 
Dearestofice Price per des. 







THE COLEMAN LamP co. 
Mfgre of The F 
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MEND ALL DAY IN THE HOME 

Continued from page 147 
like ours, Jane,” Tom exclaimed when he 
had taken it apart. ‘We can fix it all 
right. This plunger which moves up and 
down takes the air out of the shaft and 
suction pipe, so that the pressure of the at- 
mosphere on the water in the well can 
force the water up with the pump. See 
how loose it fits? It needs wadding 
around it to make it tight in its shaft.” 
So Jane and Tom disposed of the pump in 
a jiffy. 

“I'm going to fix the meat grinder, 
mother,” cried Tom eagerly. “It was such 
hard work to turn last fall that I know it is 
wrong somew here. 

‘But we don’t need that now, Tom.” 
“But we will sometime,” he ad. 
Mrs. Cardwell, regretting that she had 

not permitted her children to oni in the 

t while they had the enthusiasm, told 
Tom to go as far as he liked. 

“While we are working with cement, 
let’s fix the water pe which leads to the 
chicken yard ” said Jane. This 

wept ete os I know how to fix 
it for | saw Mr. Hampton at work on his 
ond he said i was his own idea.” 

So Jane and her mother set to work. 
First they unserewed the in need of 
repair and placed it on work bench. 
Under the pipe, flat side down two bricks 
were laid on either side of the hole to be 
mended. Bailing wire was then wrapped 
about the pipe. A piece of heavy card- 
board was smeared with a two-inch thick- 
ness of cement, the cardboard being long 
enough to fit between the bricks wide 
enough to wrap around the and wire. 
It vas then placed about the pipe and held 
with a cord until the cement hardened. 
The wire reinforced the cement while the 
bricks and cardboard acted as a form or 
mold. bg EE nena 
still working with the meat c o 
can’t find out what's ‘es said. 
Then Jane got her physics and began 
reading: “An appliance with a screw 
motion is used when it is to exert 
a great pressure, or to lift a great es 
a short distance. Now this is jut w 
the meat chopper is. The screw motion in 
the meat chopper gives the great pressure 
needed to force the meat thru the holes in 
the end. If we double the length of the 
handle on the meat chopper the force 
necessary is one-half as great.” “Length- 
en the handle,” cried Tom. So working 
together they took an old discarded 
wringer handle which they found in the 
tool shed and fastened it securely to the 
meat grinder. It worked beautifully. 

This task completed, Jane went to look 
after the lead pipes, while Tom decided 
the garden tools claimed his immediate 
attention. ‘The lead P ipes,’’ said Jane, 
“are all leaking and that’s why we have so 
little soft water in our cistern. “So don- 
ning a suitable garb she climbed the ladder 
with her mending equipment. Tirst she 
put some rubberoid paste around the edge 
of the leak, using a spatula. Then a piece 
of gunny sack was placed over the toe 
care being used that its edges were pressed 
down tight into the paste. A layer of 
paste was then spread over the gunny 
sack. When the paste hardened there was 
no more leaking. In all Jane mended six 
leaks for the pipes were getting old. 
“Here’s where I cheat the plumber out of 
a bill. As fast as a leak springs I shall 
continue ‘eodem collyrio mederi omnibus’ 
(to cure all by the same salve), declared 
Jane as she waved her spatula triumphant- 
ly from her perch on the ladder. 

Jane next collected her family of mops 
and joined Tom at the work bench where 
they, helping each other, nailed or wired 
the loose handles on all the mops and 
replaced broken ones with old broom 
sticks. The garden tools were similarly 
repaired. 

Mrs. Cardwell, while delighted with the 
interest the children were displaying felt 
that. the ummediate housel rol should: be- 
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that flies up— 

—before you buy be sure the roller is 
a Hartshorn. For in a Hartshorn the 
spring is of finest steel wire, insuring 
an even tension ahaeges and the parts 


full 
made and i eed that 


a + ag gg ae ene rel 
sudden They give smooth, 
pot mane Gob mates a shade wear oa 


To be free of shade treables specify Hartshorn when 
you order. Loak for the name on the shade wrapper. 


—— 


STBWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenve New York | 






































10 Centsa Day Pays 


For This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victer ,Columbia, Edison. Pathe. Little 
Wender, Emerson. Takea year to pay, after 30 days’ 


trial. Compare its tone for clearnes vglume, with more 

costly instruments. Return at our expense if it falls to 
make good. Ask today for the 

Beautiful Illustrated Symphonola Be Book FREE 

Shows this and other ey ~y ety payments 

no et our LiFt Of the latest song, 

dance, populer clear sounding, 

full toned dise recerds. Playable op ary wy yt 

Ca Desk SSF 1119, Bufiaio, N 
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NO PLUMBING—MOVE ANYWHERE 


Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater 
Provides every home with outfit that a all bathing 
comforts of modern bathroom. Requires no sewerage 
Move it to any room. Full length tub, tuy ? hot water 

uick. Cost per very small. Write teday. 
THE NATIONAL HOME EQUIPMENT CO. 
Meationa! Building Detrot, Michigan’ 











Comple’e Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful ae, study music 


iMusic Lessons 





dorsed by Paderewsk:. ey teachen guide and 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and wre ipeerenved 
Write naming course you are interest 
Any Instrument |>"p\.c0, Harome, Voice. Publie School 
pA Violin. Cornet, M andolin.Guitar, Pay  t- aoe oO 
we FREE CATALOG. SEND yt 


University Ex. Couservatory, 6117 Siegel- Myers oa Chieago 
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strike the end furthest in first. The draw- 
er came out easily. They then examined 
the runners, the wooden pieces against 
which the drawer slides, which should be 
slightly wider apart at the back than the 
front. To test this they cut a strip of 
wood the exact length of the front and 
pushed it back. It stuck toward the back 
so the runners were planed until the drawer 
would slide in and out with little friction. 

Mrs. well and her children con- 
tinued mending for several days. Using 
the handles of their broken fly swats the 
made new ones from old inner tubes, 

yiece was cut from the rubber about three 

y four inches. Then five parallel slits 
near one edge were made, in which the 
handle was — secured by having alter- 
nate straps of the rubber on each side of 
the wood. Small holes were cut in the 
rubber with a leather punch. The swatter 
was then quiet and effective in action. This 
type of swatter does not scratch the furni- 
ture nor catch on the clothing or curtains. 

The door which opened from Tom's 
room into the hall would not latch. For 
many weeks it had disturbed the entire 
household, during the night especially. 
=~ was easily remedied by — es 
ock, taking it apes and replacing the 
broken spring with an old corset stay filed 
the desired |} Tom said that he could 
not sleep the night after it had been mend- 
ed for he missed the “raven tapping at his 
chamber door.” 

Jane’s writing desk was then repaired. 
There is scarcely anything more annoying 
than a writing desk which bumps on ac- 
count of uneven legs. When set on a level 


surface it was found that three legs were of | § 


the same — while a fourth was too 
short. A small piece of wood was nailed to 
the short leg. 

Some wire whica had been left from fas- 


















tening comb foundation to the frames of | 


the bee hives served to mend holes in the 
screen doors and in re-wiring the egg 
beater. 

The living room chairs were re-bot- 
tomed. Dripping bathroom faucets were 
tightened. And every creaking door 
hinge was given a liberal dose of oil. 

Last but not least dispositions were 
sand papered whenever found “out of 
true” for to use Tom’s expression the 
Cardwells had the habit of “flying off the 
handle” too easily. 

“In the course of a week or more,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Cardwell, “our entire home 
was operating smoothly and we had od 
upon Wednesday of each week as Mend- 
All Day. 

“Mr. Cardwell was quick to observe that 
sur home had undergone a transformation 
and he was so well pleased that he im- 
mediately formulated and adopted what he 
termed Mend-All Commandments: 

1. I shall not complain of the food that 
s set before me, neither the tion 
thereof nor the quantity or quality. 

2. 1 shall report promptly for meals, 
thereby conserving time, energy, and di 
position on the part of the housewife. 

3. I shall not come in from out of doors 
with my feet heavily laden with mud, 
depositing it everywhere in great 

4. I shall not spit on the floor, on the 
stove, or in the wood box. 

5. I shall know the location of each 





article of my wearing apparel, and in addi- 





ERE is comfort for cold 

weather. Durable-DURHAM 
fleecy-lined Hosiery is warm, and 
because of this it is the sensible 
hosiery for winter wear. Every pair 
has soft, thick, fleecy lming. They 
have the strength to give long wear 
—and stay good-looking through 
many wearings and washings. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery in- 
cludes not only Fleecy-lined but 
other styles for every member of the 
family—for work, dress, or play— 
for every season of the year. The 


Full of warmth and full of wear 
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Darable- DURHAM 
Hosiery is a product 
of industrial democ- 
racy—neover of Child 
Labor. We have no 














children’s stockings are made 
doubly strong to stand the hardest 
wear and tear. Styles for men 
and women include all fashionable 
colors and come mm all weights 
from sheer mercerized to the heavy 
fleecy lined. 

Every pair is extra strongly re- 
inforced at points of hardest wear. 
Legs are full length; tops wide and 
elastic; sizes are accurately marked. 
Soles and toes are smooth, seamless 
and even. The Durham dyes will 
not fade. 





DURABLE _. 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 


Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark 
ticket attached to each pair. You should be able to buy it at any 
dealer's. If you do not find it, please write to our sales department, 


88 Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer, 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


this 
Send for : 
wow Vegetable Brush 


This newshape brush re- 
duces the unpleasant work of clean- 
ing vegetables, It cleans them thor- 
oughly and quickly. The fibres will 
not come out and water does not sef- 
ten them, Retails regularly at 20 
cents, batin return for name of your 
hardware dealer orleading druggist, 
sent postpaid for 1ocents. Only one 
brash to an address. Send at once 
if you want one of these bargains. 


Colonial Brush Mfg. Inc. 
2100 Asylum oe Sone 
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$202 


Made to Your Measure 
ALLWOOL SUIT 


e Make every suit to your 
indi vidual measures from the 
exact fabric you select and 
according to your exact speci- 
fications. We ship it on ap- 
proval, delivery charges pre- 
paid, for you 44 
to try on, to 
inspect and 
examine. Un- 
less you are 
well pleased 
with your bar- 
gain your trial 
order wil! not 
cost you one 
cent. Write 
us today — 










Send os a postal today 
copy of yt 5-- new cat 
and style book with 65 clo 


New fori fabries and latest 
New York and Chicago styles. Our ces will surprise 
We guarantee to save you 5% to 40% or no sale 


Deal Direct — Save Money 


Any member of your Sealy ee your measures. 
ze guarantee a perfect Toot take absolutely no 

By dealing direct with us, the rrofiteof agrees 
— fave the and profits of 


“<“ ae, wahest, rete a Werte foe 
Catalog Today — We'll Send It Free! 
THE BELL TAILORS 
Dept. 250 
Adams at Green St. Chicago, Wil. 


Send No Money 
ire ood ond We Ps 


APPROVAL. ¥: Spotters 


de wor acertul quats el then to 
















tie why we Jy 
anc 

Comfortable mith “4 Genuine oo ok 

leather eppers in rich dark tan. Soft, dur 


bad wes! her trum and t fitting. 
Prepaid onappr — \. wa fram the Oldest 
or selling Direct from the 
id pop aaty Se 
price ts enly . on arrival. no 
money - simply mail coupen--order et 
cris 
VARANTEE. We guarantee 
these shoes are $10. LOwslues a 
will giv eee 2 we or we 
will senda new pour a 


BOSTON MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE, 
Department 700 
Boston, Mass. 


— 
« Storm Ghee ON “APPROVAL. ' Risk Nothing 


Stee 


FREE To acents 


licre’s an opportunity to earn big money— 
$6 to $12 a day, with easy work, all your time 
or epare time and obtain « Ford Automobile 
free besides. A straightout from the shoulder 
business proposition. No voting or guessing 
contest. ¥ want wide-awake men and women 
to introdnce into every home our famous 
ZANOL Pure Food Products, Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors in tubes, Toilet Preparations, 
Perfumes and Soaps; 250 other light 
weight household necessities. 


a MAKE $60 A WEEK EASY. 


No experirnee necessery—we teach you 

how, give you the right start and help 
Ce you make a success. Absolutely ne timis 

to your carning power. We can use only 


a certain number of General Agents 

so get in touch with us at ence. 

We furnish our represente- 

tives with a free auromobdile. 

Just send postal for partice- 

lare and money mating offer. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS 








tion I shall purchase at least two collar 
buttons. I ] endeavor not to disturb 
the whole household when changing my 
attire or when taking a bath. 

6. I shall not throw coats, hats and 
loves in the corner upon entering the 
nate but rather shall I hang them in the 
proper place at the rack. 

7. I shall keep the wood box filled with 
choice wood ond kindling. 

8. I shall not curse or swear, nor shall I 
admonish the cows because they kick in 
their simple, artless manner. 

9. I shall not let my an 
but shall endeavor at 
affable. 

10. I shall establish a Mend-All Day on 
the farm. 

(I and all my helpers shall abide by 
the above.) 


ions rise 
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RACK FOR BABY’S CLOTHES 
Since winter has come and the cold 
rainy days are here, mothers who have 
babies are sure to have trouble drying 
their clothes. 

My first baby was born in January, and 
I was at a loss to know how to keep her 
clothes dry. I did not like the idea of 
spreading them on the backs of chairs as 
so many people do. After quite a little 
study, L planned a rack which sits behind 
the stove, takes up very little room and 
holds quite a few pieces of washing. It 
is very simple and any man can make one 
in a very few minutes with little or no 
expense,for scraps of lumber can be used. 
The frame of the rack is made on the 
same principle as the common barrel 
churn ny It can be made any height 
and width, and have as many wires or 
lines as desired. 

Mine is about five feet high and three 
and one half feet wide, and has four wires 
besides the top brace. I hope this will 
benefit some of our “Successful Farm- 
ing,” readers.—Mrs. M. S. S. 


TO AVOID FLAKES OF CREAM IN 
MILK 


When cream has risen on the milk in 
the pitcher, the milk is sometimes spoiled 
for Sduking purposes for fastidious adults 
or children who are only too glad of an 








FILMS tome FREE 
Send for price list anh re —~% mailing package. 
OLSON PHOTO CO., Box 12, PLATTSMOUTH. NEBR. | 
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When answering advertisements 
please mention Successful Farming. | 


excuse to get out of drinking milk. If, 
however, the milk be whipped for a few 
| minutes with an ordinary egg-beater, the 
| penne. instead of being distributed thruout 
the glass in tiny flakes, will be converted 
into a rich foam which will add, rather 
than detract, vag the palatability of the 
| drink.—Mrs. M. A. B. 









Here’s Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon 
has now enabled more than 325,000 deaf 
people to hear. We are sure it will do 
the same for you; are so absolutely cer- 
tain of it that we are eager to send you the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 

There is nothing you will have to do 
but ask for your freetrial. No money to 
pay, no red tape, no reservation to this 
offer. Our confidence in the present 
Acousticon is so complete that we will 
a take all the risk in proving beyond 

oubt that 


"The Jey of Hearing Can be Yours 
Again! 



















The Acousticon has improvements 
and patented features which cannot be 
duplicated, so no matter what you have 
ever tried, just ask for a free trial of the 
New Acousticon. You'll get it bear, Fe 
ly, and if it doesn’t make you 

turn it and you will owe us nothing— 


not one cent. 
° Products C ti 


Successor to General Acousticon Co. 
1358 Candler Building, New York 


INDOOR TOILET 


Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE TRIAL 


Re Money Down — No Deposit 

more outside back yard — 
sy Ro chaemere (pene, No sewer 
or rocess 
human ‘waste Seaton ‘o trouble. 

. Prevents flies, filth 

bad chore of outhouse. rea! neces- 
sity for old, young of invalids. 

Preserves 


Costs 1 Cent a Week 
to Operste Person. 





















ODORLESS 


per 
Place in any room, hail or 
closet. No trouble toinstall. 
teed sani and 
odorless. by = 
sands of users. 
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offer. No obligations to you. It’s free. Write today. 
—- 2811 Kansas 
WANTED f= csivtcs 
sell Avalon Farma 
Hog-Tone direct to farmers for retailers. Posi- 
tions permanent. Koch in Nebraska made $201 im 
3 days. Hall in Illinois. $78 in Iday. Peterson 
in Iowa, $96 in 1 day. Many are making $300 
each month. 10,000,000 hogs treated with it to 


date. Nationally advertised—see page advertise- 
ment in this magazine. Experience unnecessary 






men with auto of 





State manager will start you at.once. Write for terri- 
tory now. A. F. Co., 323 West Ohio St., CHICAGO 
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THE HOW OF COTTAGE CHEESE 

I hear a lot of farmers’ wives clamoring 
for the “how to” of this cottage cheese. 
Mrs. Perry Crane of Wayne county, 
Indiana, can tell you all that a careful 
housewive needs to know to make it, for 
she made all that was sold from the farm 
for a whole year. Her sister, Mrs. Vic, has 
also had a hand in it. Women seem 
to be more expert than mere men at 
this job. 

“Out in the dairy we have equipment 
that takes away a lot of the care and hard 
work,’ says Mrs. Crane. “We have a 
large metal vat with a rounding bottom. 
[thas a water jacket and is equipped with 
a thermometer so that we can tell what the 
temperature of the water in the jacket is 
at any time. The skimmilk is put in with 
1 starter of clabber from the previous 
batch and steam is run into the jacket 
until the water is up to seventy degrees. 
‘he water keeps approximately that tem- 
perature all mght. In the morning the 
curd is cooked by turning steam into the 
jacket until the thermometer shows ninety 
degrees and stirring the curd to keep the 
temperature even. I keep on cooking it 
until the curd wll stick together when 
squeezed in the hand but will not ooze 
out between the fingers. Maybe we cook 
it a little more than is the usual custom. 
It makes the curd somewhat harder and 
requires more cream to bring the finished 
product to the right consistency, but it 
makes better cheese. 

“Just as soon as the curd is right the 
water is drawn out of the jacket and the 
curd is dipped into a cheese cloth that is 
spread over the top of another vat. We 
don’t wait for it to drain but squeeze out 
the excess of whey. The next move is to 
run a lot of cold water into the vat and 
dip the cloth full of curd up and down in it 
until all of the whey is washed out. That 
washing is important for it makes the 
cheese keep longer. Out goes the water, 
and the curd - being squeezed again 
is dumped into the vat and mixed with a 
little cream and salt. The amount of 
cream used depends upon the hardness of 
the curd, but it’s usually one pint to eight 
or ten of cheese. We sometimes use a 
little skimmilk, but not much. We salt 
to taste, which seems to be the taste of 
the folks in town. All that is left is to 
pack it in the pint paper boxes on which 
the farm name is printed in green and 
put the case into the automobile.” 

Reader, you owe the lady a barrel of 
thanks. She has given away one of their 
secrets of success. 

Are the Cranes fooling the folks down 
there who are buying the dairy ewe 
ucts from their farm that they and the 
calves will let them have? Let’s see. At 
the 1917 National Dairy Show the cottage 
cheese from that farm scored 95 and the 
sweet cream 96.5. At the Indiana State 
Fair of 1918, their milk scored 98.5 and 
their cream 97.8. They won first prizes 
on cream and milk, second on cot 
cheese and third on dairy butter, and 
women folks are not in the habit of making 
butter except occasionally for their 
own use. So those customers who are now 
willingly paying fifteen cents a quart for 
milk, thirty-five cents a pint for cream 
and twenty cents for a pint of cottage 
cheese are not being bamboozled. Not 
by a jug full! Everybody is satisfied— 
the farmer, the butcher, the baby, the 
cottage cheese eater. —C. E. G. 


The only way to keep from slipping 
back is to keep going ahead. 
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What are your 
teeth worth? 


They are worth so much to you 
that the care necessary to help pre- 
serve them is a wonderfully good 
investment. In this care adentifrice 
is needed——as any doctor or dentist 
will tell you. 


But you can afford to use only a 
safe one— Colgate’s. 


| Unless your mouth re;,tives medicine 
to correct some unusual condition 
you should avoid strongly drugged 
| dentifrices. 

| 

| 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
cleans the teeth—and does it well 
—without risky chemicals. And it 
is delicious in flavor. 





You, too, should use Colgate’s—con- 


The Evidence venient — it ‘*comes out a ribbon, lies 


that Colgate’s is pre- flat on the brush ’’— economical, too. 


ferred by more dentists 
is contained in the affi- 


davits and other papers 

in this evidence chest. COLGATE & CO. 
They show the result of Dept. 87 

an investigation made 199 Fulton St., New York 


impartially among the 
Dental Profession the 
country over. The chest 
is deposited with The 
TitleGuarantee &Trust 
Co. of N. Y., where 
accredited committees 
may examine it on ap- 
plication to us. 





Send 21c inatamps for 
the 12 Colgate Mother 
Goose booklets with 
colored covers, from 
design by 
Jeasie Willcox Smith 


























Subscription Rates Advance 
Forty Per Cent Nov. 15th. 


This is a reminder to our friends—subscribers and those who are not sub- 
scribers—that Saturday, November 15th, is the last day on which subscriptions 
to Successful Farming AT OLD RATES, may be mailed, and accepted by us. 
OLD RATES ARE: ; 


4 years for $1; 2 years for 50 cents 


These rates are good till November 15th, for new, renewal, and extension 
subscriptions. Why not tell your friends about this opportunity to save money 
on a subscription to what I believe you will say is a really helpful farm and 
family magazine. 

The new rates will be about 40% higher. For convenience, use coupon 
below. Please state whether your subscription is new or renewal. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa. 
new 
renew: 


i 

Enclosed please find $.......... for my 
g ful Farming for................... years. r] 
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HOMEMADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


—_——$ —<$__ +? 


Wi. are running this page of handwork with the hope of supplying your needs and desires far 












beautiful and practical articles that may be made up during leisure hours. If you are inter}: 

ested in having more of this type of material in the Home Department, please write us a° 
letter telling us how you like it, and giving us any opinions or criticisms you have to offer Address 
all letters to The Needlework Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Requests for direc- 
tions and materials for making any of these articles should be sent to the same source. 
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Knitted scarfs are very popular this year 
to wear with suits and dresses in place of 
furs, The one shown is of rose colored 


















A Sweater that may be worn as a waist on 

cold days This and similar styles are yarn with bands of lime and green yaro 

exceedingly good for school wear and may three inches in width ashort — — 

be dressed up with white collar, black tie the ends. Cast on 75 stitches an use the 

plain knitting stitch. Five balls of rose 

and belt as shown. Requet directions for acd one ball of each color is required to 

sweater No. 205 if you would like to dupli make a scarf two yards in length, separat 
i cate this. Directions for making and at ing each band of color wah two reve of 
ii taching knitted collar to this model in ny girl wo enioy hei N »r with the meals, were she the proud pos- biack e fringe is made o' P 
: cluded Any & ~~ round ender be Sl ay pe stitches described on page 1462 tion of all the colors used in the scarf 
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Crocheted and tatted towelends which may be used to beautify Christmas 
towels. Directions for all or any one of the three furnished upon written Simple embroidered designs that make a gift of 
equest Ask for crochet designs Nos. 207 or 209, or tatted design No. 208 pillow slips a thingofjoy. For information regard- 


ing materials and work see page 162 













a 
. . 
Yarn Gowers are being used a great deal for trimming 
black velvet and other winter hats. This beautiful y 
is made with simple crochet stitches in rose, blue tan 
: yarns with contrasting centers, and two shades of green 
Tan Iinen tame runner worked ay biue, brown and green embroidery stitches. The runner makes a leaves. Flowers, leaves and stems are s@parate and may 
beautiful library or reading table cover and is a gift that all of the household may enjoy. Informa- be pay in any way desired. Directions for making 
tion regarding materials and stitches on page 162 on page 162. 
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‘The new note in bedroom furniture 
Metal Beds of Good Design by Simmons Company 


The woman who really wants a bed that adds beauty to the room, 
can now gratify her desire in these beautiful new Simmons patterns. 


S oor when she bought a 
metal bed it was because of its sani- 
tary character and in spite of the way 
it looked in the room. 

But now, with the new Simmons designs to 
choose from, she can have all the sanitary ad- 
vantages of metal and all the charm of present- 
day decorative feeling. 

What could be more charming than the 
Simmons Twin Beds illustrated above, for 
instance (No. 1809)—an example of perhaps 
a dozen different styles that she will find in 
the stores of prominent merchants! 


> a 


Long ago the Simmons Company recog- 
nized the possibilities of fine designing in beds, 
but they were hampered by the limitations of 
old-style tubing. 

What they needed was a tubing truly seam- 
less and smooth all over—in contrast to the 
unsightly seam and roughness of the old gas- 
pipe idea in iron tubing. 

The need led to an invention—the Simmons 
Seamless Steel Tubing, entirely free from seam 
and without a roughness to mar its polish or 
spoil the perfect finish of the enamel. 

All these new beds are made of the Simmons 
Square Seamless Steel Tubing and you will 
note their perfect finish the minute you exam- 
ine the enamel. 

You have choice of Ivory and all the Deco- 


rative Colors—as well as Hardwood effects, 
Mahogany, Oak, and Circassian Walnut. 

And as to size, your choice of Twin Beds 
(as illustrated) or Double Width. The Sim- 
mons Company was one of the first advocates 
of the Twin bed idea, now generally adopted 
everywhere. or 


Beds Built for Sleep—that is the Simmons principle 
and has been for twenty-five years. 

That principle produced the Simmons Pressed Steel 
Corner Locks, that hold the bed square and firm—prevent 
rattle and squeak, give the nerves a chance to relax and 
invite deep repose. 

It produced the Simmons Springs—for no one can 
sleep soundly on a spring that sags or humps or loses its 
resiliency. 

Your choice of two types— 

Tue Stumper Kinc—a spring composed 
of flexible steel strips with spirals of high- 
test spring wire; so combined that the 
spring action is equal in all directions. 
Regular finish, silver gray oxidized—ruste 
proof. 

Tue Mount Vernon—the Simmons im- 

vement on the box-spring idea. 
Finish, oxidized copper—rustproof. 
* . * 

You will find these new Simmons Beds in all the leading 
@tores—and with them Brass Beds by Simmons Company. 

Also some notable Cribs for Children—Buiht for Sleep, 
which is even more important for the growing child than 


for the adult. 

Simmons Beds cost little, if any, more than old-style 
beds. 

If you have any trouble in finding them, a post card 
to us will bring you the names of Simmons merchants 


near your home. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha. Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIMMONS BEDS -Zuilt for Sleep 
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HANDMADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

In order that you may have any of the| 
naterials needed for making the gifts 
shown on page 160, which you are unal le | 
to secure in your community, we have| 
made arrangements for obtaining them | 
it the following prices. Please order by 
number and send your orders and re- | 
quests to the Needlework Editor, Suc- | 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, mak- 
ing draft, personal check, or money order | 
payable to Successful Farming. We hope | 
that vou will find this a real service, and | 
that you will give us any criticisms or} 
suggestions that will make it more help- | 
ful. 
Pillow Slips No. 201, No. 202, and No. | 
203. All three numbers are stamped on | 
a fine grade of cotton tubing in 42 and| 
| inch widths by 36 inches in length, | 
ready for working in solid embroidery 
und outline stitch. We can supply any | 
one of these number for $1.50 a pan, | 


% skeins of 6 stra d mercerized thread for 
working in any color designated, 35 cents 
vdditional. lo use this thread, divide 


strands, using two or three to the needle- | 
ful us desired. | 

Apron No. 204. The model is stamped | 
ind made up in colonial cloth (an un-} 
bleached material), with the exception of | 
placing the pockets. The yoke part, 

hich earries the design is outlined with 


ed buttonhole stitch. Lines of 
erstitching cross the yoke about 

very two inches and the spray of flowers | 
is worked in five colors of solid embroid- 
ery Stamped, made up apron $1.25, | 
five shades of mercerized floss for working | 
20 cents additional. | 
Table Runner No. 206 is stamped on| 
en 45x20 inches. It is worked in| 

ue, rt vn and green solid embroidery. 
Any ther combiaation of colors desired | 
be l i ! wever. The crocheted 

ends and tassels are made of tan cotton 
crochet thread. Price of runner stamped | 


$2 mercerized cotton floss for working 

olors 8&5 cents Tan crochet 
1 for ends, 30 cents. Directions 
wheted edge furnished with each 


CROCHETED WOOL FLOWERS 
\ favorite hat trimming and bag decora- 
ti this vear is crocheted wool flowers 
i leaves The \ ire easily made, ind 
re both inexpensive and effective and 
can be applied 1 ny preferred manner. 
The roses may be of any chosen colors, | 
b it the stem and ieaves should be of two! 
iades of gree! 
The nice wool used for knitting 
irfs and sweaters works up beautifully. 
\ finer yarn may besuccessfully used when 
desires small, fine flowers and leaves, 
should be used with a finer bone 


| 


pre 
ct 
cil¢ 
lhe Rose: Ch (chain) 4, join with sl 
slip stitch) to form ring. 
Ist row: 10s. c. (single crochet) in ring. 
2nd row: Ch 3, miss 1, sl into s. c. of 
first row. Repeat from * 4 times. 
ird row: Under chain of 3, make 1, 
s. c., 2d. c., 2 t. c., 2d. ¢., 1 8. c.; repeat 
: order to make your 





tf times from 

first five rose petals. 
SL. st., to 2nd row, to finish perfectly. 
ith row Chain 5, sl to 2nd row, behind 





fi petal Rene t times from * (sl. 

eac! time behind « ich petal.) 
Sth row: Under chain of 5, make 1 s. ec. 
2i.@&@ 2. 64. 2 Repeat | 


n * 4 times in order to make secon 


fi n 1 
five rose pet als. Sl. st. to 4th row, to| AGROCERY STORE poncen handle, eos. 


Dried Fruit, Coffee and entireline of Groceries, as well of their own and enjoy the profts of their 
as Paints, Roofing, Aluminum Ware and Automobile || !#bor. I will loan you money to help you 


finish perfectly. 
bill the center of each rose with French | 
knots in contrasting colors. 
Make as many leaves as desired, of 
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VICTROLA 


CThe instrument specially made 
to play Victor and Victrola Records 







“What artists make rec 
ords for it?’ That indi- 
cates the quality of a talk- 
ing-machine as a musical 
instrument—upon that 
depends the pleasure you 
will get from it. 

The Victrola brings to 
you the greatest artists of 
all the world—and they 
make records for the Vic- 
tor Company exclusively 
because they are convinced 
that only Victor Records 
do full justice to their art; 
that only the Victrola brings that art into your 
home in all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible only because 
Victor Records and the Victrola are scientific- 
ally coordinated and synchronized in the pro- § 
cesses of manufacture. They should be used 
together to secure a perfect reproduction. 
That is the way for you to hear in your own 
home the superb interpretations of the great- 
est artists exactly us they themselves heard 
and approved theiz own work. 
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“Victrola” is the 
Registered Trademark 
of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company des- 
ignating the products 
of this Company only. 


Victors and Vic- 
trolas $12 to $950. 
Write us for cata- 
logs and name of 
nearest Victor 
dealer. 
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5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Your great chance to own 2 fine $100 Oliver 
Typewriter at a $43 saving. Brandnew. And 
oneasy payments of $3a month, Try the Oliver 
first before you decide to buy. 5 days’ free trial. 
Nomoney down. No obligation. 

Write for particulars of our new plansand free trial 
offer. We'llalso send you our new booklet “The 
Oliveron the Farm,” which explains the many uses, ho 
By it: its and correspondence. Send postcard today. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
3018 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il. 














Ownership for Boys and Girls 


Every boy and girl should have something 


Of] with no rent to pay: no money invested; take large |] DUY 2 calf, pig, sheep or some chickens. Fill 
orders from samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven out the coupon found elsewherein this paper. 
quality. Selling experience not necessary. Steady, prfit- E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 

able work for “workers”. Address Hitchesck-Hill Ce., Des Moines, lowa. 
Devt. 201, Chicago, IN. Reference: any Bank or Express Co. 
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dark and light green, as follows: 

Chain 12, turn, s. c. into first 2 st. of 

. 2d. c. in next 2 st., 2 t. c. in next 2 st., 

s. c. in next 2 st., 3 sl. st. in end stitch. 

rn, 2 s. c. in next 2 st. of ch., 2 d. ec. in 
ext 2 st., 2 t. c. in next 2 st., 2 d. c. in 

xt 2 st., 1 s. c. in next 2 st., 1 sl. st. in 
wext stitch, 1 sl. st. to finish point of leaf. 

For the stem chain 35 or 40. Turn, 
s. c. into each back stitch of the entire 
chain.—M. H. B. 

MADE OF MEAT SCRAPS 

When the hogs have been butchéred 

and the meat salted down, even after 
the sausage has been ground and the 
lard rendered, there will still remain 
#uraps that were formerly considered of 
Kittle value, but which at this time must 
he made into palatable dishes, such as 
aerapple, headcheese and the like. 
t Not only the head, but also the feet 
hd other meat scraps may be used in 
whaking head cheese. Clean the head, cut 
gut the eves and ears, and boil it along 
with the other meat till the flesh will 
Separate readily from the bone. Remove 
all bits of bone, and run the meat thru a 
chopper or sausage mill, and a very little 
6f the liquor in which the meat was 
boiled, season with salt, pepper, and sage 
to suit the taste, and mold by weighting 
down in a pan or crock. Pour off surplus 
liquid that appears after the meat has 
been pressed and becomes cold. Head- 
cheese can be served cold sliced, fried in 
hot grease, or sliced in vinegar. 

Serapple is made by boiling the meat 
just as you would for head cheese. Strain 
the liquor it was boiled in to remove 
— of bone, and after the meat has 
y»een chopped fine, return it to the liquor, 
stir in sufficient cornmeal to make a thick 
mush, and cook for an hour. * Season 
rather highly with whatever suits the 
taste. Thyme and sweet marjoram in 
addition to the usual salt and pepper, or 
the prepared powder used in seasoning 
chile and ll will give a flavor much 
relished by many. Put the scrapple in 
crocks or pans, and when ready to use it, 
slice and fry quickly till brown. 

Hearts, livers and melts may be used 
in headcheese or scrapple. Another way to 
utilize them is by boiling till tender, 
running thru the grinder and seasoning. 
Set away in a cool place, and serve by 
heating in a greased pan. 

Any of these products, as well as sausage 
and slices of steak, can be kept thru 
warm weather by putting them im a jar 
and covering with melted lard. Sausage 
and other meat must be cooked almost 
done before it can be kept in this manner. 


—H. F. G. 
SALT SECRETS 


Soak clothes in a salt water solution 
to remove perspiration stains. 

Salt placed in the oven under baking 
tins prevents them from scorching on the 
bottom. 

A thin solution of salt and vinegar 
(one half teaspoon salt to one-fourth cup 
vinegar) removes the stains from dis- 
colored tea cups. 

Apply salt with a damp cloth to egg 
stains on silver and a brisk rubbing will 
cause them to disappear. 

Salt and soda moistened with water 
will greatly ease bee stings and spider 
bites. 

Salt thrown upon soot spots on rugs 
and carpets will prevent stains. 

Flat silver may be cleaned but not 
polished when laid in a hot solution of 
salt and soda (one teaspoon salt, one 
teaspoon sode to two quarts of hot water). 

Salt sprinkled in freshly spilled ink on 
-_ vets greatly aids in its removal.— 

7 % - 












and let us tell you why you 
should get your 


PIANO or 
Player-Piano 
from the 





Baldwin Dealer 


HE BALDWIN dealer in your section is the direct repre- 
sentative for the Baldwin products. His instruments come 
to him directly from the great Baldwin factories in Cin- 

cinnati and Chicago. These instruments therefore are placed in 

the home at the lowest possible cost. 


The Baldwin products are made in their entirety in these fac- 
tories. Every detail of the design and construction is strictly 
Baldwin and is guaranteed by Baldwin. Baldwin aims to give 
you the very best value at the price you pay and is able to do 
this because of immense output and distinctive selling plan. 


The Baldwin dealer has the kind of instrument you want— 
Grand or Upright Piano in the Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton 
or Howard brand and the Manualo, the player-piano that is all 
but human. 


Send for the Song Book todag. Contains complete words and 
music of all the favorites that will live forever, 26 of them. 


- 
Pi 
- 


oe Baldwin -< se 


PIANO Co. > _-~ Song Book free 


“and postpaid. 





New York Cincinnati Chicago St.Louis |--~" 

San Francisco Indianapolis 4 | a 

Louisville Denver Dallas " 

le 

Piano Piccolo 
Organ Ukelele 
Violin Sight 
Cornet Singing 
Guitar Harmony 
Banjo nd 
Mandolin Compositior 
Harp Hawaiian Steel 
’Cello Guitar 
Trombone Tenor Banjo 
Flute Viola 


Clarinet Saxopbone 

















Learn Music at Home 


Music no longer difficult! New plan makes it easy to learn by home 
study. Positively easier than with private teacher. Faster progress. 
You will be able to play your favorite instrument in a few short months. OF Mail 
Read the letters in our free book. More than 200,000 men, women oO. This 
and children have learned by our method. You too, canlearn. We 9° now 
give you all lessons free. Write for particulars. U.S. Scheel 
. We want to have one pupil in each locality at once of Music 
Special 0 er to help advertise our home study method. Fora , 911 Brunswick 
short time, therefore, we offer our marvelous ? Building, N. Y. 
lessons FREE. Only charge is for postage and sheet music—average of heats aceiiiess 
which is small. Beginners or advanced pupils. post, ‘Music Lessone by 
il the Co N O Sonal ts lem Ss 
Mail the Coupon Now 6 Sta 
Mail coupon or postal for free book, telling how we teach by a — Act , 


quick, while offer of free lessons is open. Write today—-NOW. ra _— 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 2 appr ASR ESTES ORAS SS 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC , ee 
911 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
City.... —-- * 





BOYS AND GIRLS want a personal interest in the farm plan. Write me today and I will 
tell you how you can goatee rs ambition to own a calf, 


. pen of chickens, seme 


or acrop. E. T. Publisher, Successful Farming, s Moines, Iowa. 
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JAR OPENER 


A TWIST OF THE HANDLE 
AND IT’S DONE 
en the glass top of a fruit or vegetable jar 
ks you necd more thaa patience to get it of 
rhe “Eeeco"’ SAFETY JAR OPENER will raise the 
most stubborn top without chipping the glass and 
without risking thesafety of fingersand knife edges 
FITS PINT AND QUART GLASS TOP 
JARS OF ALL MAKES 
end 25¢ In stamps with the attached coupon and 
we will send you an ““Eeco’’ by mail, prepaid. 











eee 


Es VW. Carpenter Mt Co. 


Pept B& Bridgeport, Comnm. 


He rew! ith find Twenty-five (25¢) Cents in stamps, 
ich send me one “Ecco SAFETY JAR 
OPENER It is understood that it may be returned 
ill credit within ten days 
| EPPREERELELELELETEELELELELEELTLELL TT 
oe wri 
Post OM tate 











Agents desired. Write for Particulars 








To cut hours from theday’s work—to make 
life in the country comfortable—you must 
have an efficient system of running water. 

Vitha 


@ KEwanEE@ 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


you can alw: ys have an abundance of run- 

ng water under strong pressure at the turn 
o of th e faucet, any time, in house, barn, dairy 
or anywhere on your farm. 

Kewanee Water Supply Systems are built 
to meet individual requirements no matter 
what they are. Ready to run when crate is 
removed. Can be operated by aryone. 

The Kewanee Electric Lighting System 
gives the country home a complete electric 
ant—engine, generator, batteries, switch- 
* 





soard—ready for immediate use. 

Write for Kewanee Bulletins on Running 
Water, Electric Lighting and Sewage Dis- 
posal Systems. 

KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 

(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 
440 Franklin Street Kewanee, Illinois 


i iideahieeenneeneithenesiierittdipistnmemenicnstioneninenns Yan 


* AGENTS #60 WEEKLY 


»piasen Folaing Bath Tub. ine cotter, Goons 
little no plombing, little w 
Eo, — oS ao y— “put fe 
sathe, far ter 
a day easily a for 
free tub offer, 


ROBINSON CABINET MFG. CO. 5071 Factories Bidg.,Toledo, 0. 


Running Water 
for Houseand Barn 
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ALL KINDS OF SAUSAGE 

Everybody likes sausage, and at hog 
killing time the meat trimmings may be 
made into pure pork sausage, bologna, 
Vienna style, mond summer sausage. ‘The 
product will be better than any you can 
bee, because it will be seasoned to suit 
your taste. 


For best pork sausage take three times | | 
as much lean meat as fat, remove skins | 


and gristle, and cut into pieces of a size 
convenient for grinding. Never put any 
water about the meat if it can be avoided, 
and do not let the meat freeze before it is 
ground and seasoned. 

Tastes will differ, but a ve ry good pro- 
portion of seasoning material for 50 pounds 
of meat will be a pound of salt, three 
ounces of black pepper, a tablespoonful of 
cayenne or pulverized red pepper and two 
ounces of pulverized gage. If this is mixed 
with the meat before it is ground, it will be 
distributed more evenly, but it may be 
mixed by working with the hands after 
the sausage is ground. 

Where there are small children in the 
family, it may be necessary to reduce the 
amount of pepper. A very good practice 


|is to season lightly before grinding, and 


after frying a trial cake, add more season- 
ing if needed. Sausage will improve in 
flavor after it has been made a week on ac- 
count of the seasoning becoming more 
uniform thruout the bulk. 

Sausage for immediate use may con- 
veniently be kept in stone jars or crocks. 
It may be kept till late in the spring if 
packed tightly in slender muslin bags, 
which are later dipped in melted paraffin 
and hung in the smokehouse. The sausage 
should be packed tightly into any contain- 
er so that there are no air spaces to dry 
out or mold. A favorite method of our 
fathers was to tie up rolls of about two 
pounds each in shucks and hang in the 
roof. To keep sausage thru the summer, 
cook till nearly done, pack in stone jars 
and cover with melted lard. The grease 
fried from the sausage should not be used, 
since it is apt to contain some water, and 
will become rancid. Sparerib or strips of 
steak can be kept in the same manner. 

If beef can be procured to mix with the 
pork, an excellent quality of bologna 
sausage can be made at home with the 
flavor that pleases you. Use thirty pounds 
of beef to twenty pounds of pork, one 
pound of salt and three ounces of black 
pepper, an ounce each of coriander and 
mace, and a little garlic if you like it. 
Add the salt to the beef, and after grind- 
ing set away for 48 hours to cure. Then 
mix with the ground pork and the other 
ingredients and stir in a gallon of water. 
When thoroly mixed stuff in casings or 
muslin bags. 

Hang for two hours in a dense smoke or 
until it is of a good brown color. After it 
has been smoked, bologna should be boiled 
for an hour. Very small ones will cook in 
a shorter time. When done place in cold 
water for thirty minutes, and hang in a 
cool place. If muslin bags are used, they 
should be dipped in melted paraffin when 
the bologna is ready to hang. 

Vienna sausage is made in almost the 
same Way as bologna except the beef and 
pork are ground for a second time together 
using a fine plate in the grinder. It is 
then stuffed into sheep casings smoked for 
two hours at a temperature of 125 degrees, 
boiled ten minutes, cooled in water and 
hung up to cure. 

What is known as summer sausage, be- 
ing sausage that can be cured and smoked 
after the manner of bacon, is made of 25 
pounds of cured beef, 15 pounds fresh 
pork, three ounces black pepper finely 
ground, an ounce of whole mustard seed 
and the same amount of sage. No salt 


will be necessary if the beef has already 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 





Milk Modification 





























































Vaseline 


S. Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


An invaluable antiseptic for 
sprains, sores, blisters and bruises. 
Keep a bottle always handy. 
For sale at drug and ge sneral stores 
every where—10c. 
Bookict containing valuable advice — 
free. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
New York City 


24 State Street 
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been salt cured. Run the meat thru a 
chopper and add the seasoning. Spread it 
olf, to cool for 24 hours then stuff into hog 
casings and smoke without heating for 
several days. It may also be kept in mus- 
lim sacks dipped in melted paraffin. It will 
keep as oa: as bologna. It may get moldy 
buti this may be wiped off, and no damage 
will be done the sausage.—H, G. 
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CURING PORK ON THE FARM 

Being able to cure pork with success 
determines largely whether one will have 
good, old slabs of crisp, well-browned 
bacon, and red, juicy ham in summer or 
not. 

There are many different —— = of 
curing pork, but we find the su 
to be quite satisfactory on the —_— 


Sugar Cure 

To each 100 Ibs. meat add 12 Ibs. com- 
mon salt, 3 lbs. brown sugar, 3 oz. salt- 
peter, 6 gallons boiling water. 

Allow the brine to cool before using it. 
We boil this mixture in kettles with the 
meat for two hours. The salt removes 
the moisture from the meat and acts as a 
preservative; sugar gives that delightful 
sweet flavor and saltpeter holds the color. 

Then the la of meat are placed 
sie dees tamil ed take. brine, skin down. Next 
we fill in with the smaller pieces. The 
smaller pieces are allowed to remain in the 
brine six weeks, om A hams and shoulders 
about eight weeks 


Dry Cure 

To each 100 Ibs. of meat add 4 lbs. 
salt, 1 Tb. brown sugar, 6 oz. black 
pepper, 2 oz. saltpeter, 1 oz. cayenne 
pepper. : ‘ 

About one-half of this mixture should 
be rubbed thoroly into the meat. Then 
place the meat in a cool dry place for two 
weeks. At the end of that time rub the 
remainder of the mixture into the meat, 
and allow it to stand for six weeks prior 
to smoking. Care should be taken to rub 
the cure well into the larger pieces, es- 
pecially around the joints. 

Plain Pork Brine 

For each 100 Ibs. of meat, 10 lbs. of 

It and two ounces of saltpeter should be 
ised and all dissolved in four gallons of 

iter. Keep the pork in the brine until 

is used. 

Meats are smoked to aid in the preser- 

ition and to add flavor and palatability. 
\nyone who has eaten smoked ham which 
has been cured properly, will say truly 
that it is “food for the Gods.” 

We find that a smokehouse which is 
capable of being made fly proof, with air- 
ught floor, and a ventilation regulated 
from underneath is satisf a ickory, 
hard maple, and corn cobs all impart a 
wonderful flavor to the meat, when burned. 
We burn corn cobs with good results. 

I constructed a device similar to the 
one above for curing small quantities of 
meat. It can be buift i in five minutes and 

e put up any place on the farm. 

A barrel is so placed over an airtight 

rick foundation, which has a line of tiles 
leading from it, that it acts as a chimney 
when a fire is built in the oven at the end 
f the tile. The meat is suspended in a 

rrel, a cover put over the top, and a 
ventilator in the top regulates the draft 
and the amount of smoke. 

Liquid smoke has been used in small 
juantities, but we like the flavor that 
natural smoking gives. After the meat is 
smoked it Seni te hung up in a cool, 
dry, well ventilated place. 
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Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


High Out of the immense 
‘ Pillsbury Mills, famous through- 
Quality _ out the world for Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour, have come one by one, 
Foods new products, until today we 
have Pilisbury’s Family of Foods 
—a select family of high quality 

foods, 


Prepared with the same 
care that characterizes the mill- 
ing of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, all 
members of this family are guar- 
anteed foods of highest quality. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
will supply your needs—Ask 
your grocer for 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pilisbury’s Pancake Flour Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Nov., 1919 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 





N many homes all of 
the family will be 
together to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving for 





The illustration shows four ways in which the Thanks- 
giving pumpkin pies may be served in unusual ways 


sons accomplish the 
same end with cloths 
moistened in ‘salted 
water. One hour to 








the first time in several 
vears For this rea- 


every three pounds of 
meat is the usual rile 





son, if no other, we should try to make 
the occasion just as festive as possible 
and indulge in little extra touches that = 
will add interest and make our 1919 
Thanksgiving w long remembered day in 
the memories of all those who participate. 

\ beautiful and appropriate centerpiece 
will dress up the table wonderfully. One 
similar to that at the top of 
this page may be arranged so 
easily during the bounteous 
harvest season, that no host- 
ess should fail to provide it 
for her table. Apples, ba- 
nanas, grapes and pears form 
the fruit combination here 
shown, but any fruit you 
have on hand or can obtain may be worked up into just as pretty 
a basket. Brightly colored oak or maple leaves could an be 
used in place of the flat ferns, if they are more easily obtained, 
and a piece of brilliantly colored woodbine would make a beauti- 
ful trimming for the handle of the basket. 

It is an easy matter also to make up clever place cards by 
which each person’s place is designated at the table, and this 
adds quite a party air to any meal. If you can obtain Thanks- 
giving stickers of any kind, place them in the upper left hand 
corner of a small white card and write the name thru the center 
of the card. If these are not to be had, a tiny spray of small 
autumn colored leaves or berries may be used instead. 

Farms are over supplied with material for fall holiday decora- 
tions and by giving the matter just a little thought or by turning 
the decoration of the table over to the boys and girls of the 
family with a few suggestions, delight- 
ful results may be accomplished with 






















for roasting a turkey. The heat of the 
be oven, as in all roasting, should be more 
By intense for the first half hour than after 
that. This sears the outside of the meat 
to prevent the escape of the juices and then 
allows moderate cooking to prevent tough- 
ening of the fiber. 

Chestnut Stuffing—Shell about 3 pt. of 
large chestnuts and blanch in 
boiling water. Cover, them 
with water or weak stock, and 
add 1 tbsp. of sugar, a little 
salt, and a bay leaf. , Boil 
until tender enough to put 
thru a sieve. Buy a marroy 
bone, and having caver 
either end with a thick ‘pas: 
of flour and water, wrap in a cloth and simmer in water for th: 
hours. Scoop out the marrow and add to the chestnut pur: 

1 tbsp. of butter. Mix to a stiff paste and fill the turkey. 

Bread a ae finely 4 lb. of suet, mix with it dou! 
the quantity of bread crumbs, 1 large tbsp. of chopped parsk 
1 tsp. of thyme and marjoram mixed, \% of a nutmeg grated 
some grated lemon peel, salt and per, and 2 ; 1 tap. of 
finely shredded onion may be added. if desired. “his dressing 
is a good stuffing for any kind of a fowl. 

Hubbard Squash—Split the squash in two, remove the seeds, 
place in a baking tin, and bake for 14% hours in a steady, 
moderate oven. heneve from the oven, scrape the soft pulp 
from the shell, season well with butter, salt and pepper, and 
serve very hot. 

Glazed Onions—Melt 14 c. of butter in a saucepan, then put 
in as many peeled onions as will fit in 
without crowding. Move about until 

















very little work.—V. H. D. 
PUMPKIN PIES TRIMMED FOR 
THE FEAST 

The photograph on this page shows 
four ways in which the Thanksgiving 
pumpkin pies may be served in unusual 
ways. 

First, here is an unusually good 
recipe by which to make the pie. The 
recipe makes one large pie, 80 you may 
multiply it according to the number of 
pies you wish to make. One cup of 
cooked pumpkin, 1 cup milk, 4% cup of 
sugar, 2 eggs well beaten, 1 tablespoon 
of butter, 14 teaspoon of cinnamon, a 
little nutmeg and a pinch of salt. The 
butter should be melted and added the 
last thing. 

Chen when the pie is ready to slide 
into the oven you may sprinkle small 
pieces of hickory or walnut meats over 
the top of it These will float on the 
liquid filling and form a delicious, nut- 
ty crust for the pie as shown in number 































all are well coated with butter, sprinkle 
with 1 tbsp. of sugar, then pour over 
them a well-flavored soup stock or dis- 
solve a little beef extract in hot water 
and salt well. Simmer until the onions 
are tender. Take off the lid of the 
saucepan, and let the stock simmer 
down to about % ec. 

Scalloped Cranberries—Moisten 2 ¢ 
of soft white bread crumbs with \ c. 
of melted butter. Butter a pudding 
dish, sprinkle in a layer of bread 
crumbs, add a layer of stewed’ and 
sweetened cranberries; twelve large 
seeded raisins, a little grated lemon 
rind and a little sugar; continue the 
layers until the crumbs are used, cover 
and bake for half an hourina moderate 
oven. Serve hot with hard sauce. 

Hard Sauce—2 large tbsp. butter 
well beaten; stir in slowly a good % c 
of powdered sugar and beat to a cream 
Add 1 tbsp. milk; beat a few minutes 
an go add % tsp. vanilla; put in a 
cool place until needed. 

Corn Meal Muffins—Pour 1 ec. of 








one. Or you may bake the pie plain 
and just before you are ready to serve 
it, cut marshmallows 
in two and arrange 
them over the top of 
the pie, sliding it back 
into the oven long 
enough for the marsh- 
mallows to puff up and 
brown delicately, as 
shown in number two. Pumpkin 
The plain pie may also e 
be served with 
whipped cream as 
shown in number three, or made into small individual pies as 
shown in number four. The individual pies will interest and de- 
light the children. They may be made in small sized pie tins 
or dishes which will stand the oven heat. 
GOOD DISHES FOR THE DINNER 

Roast Turkey—In roasting a turkey, for appearance’s sake, 
at least, it is important that the bird be trussed into as compact 
a form as possible, drawing legs and wings back and well up 
against the body. The best way to protect the breast, tops of 
the legs and exposed top portions from over browning is to cover 
them with slabs of salt pork rind, skin side up, pinning them 
in position with fine skewers. These are removed with the truss- 
ing skewers before the bird is sent to the table. Other per- 








boiling water over 1 ec. of cornmeal 
spread with butter and 
let stand over night 
Add 2 paaten eggs, | 
thsp. of sugar, % c¢ 
of Buttermill’ snd 4 le 
of flour mixed and sift- 
ed with \% tsp. of salt 
and % tsp. of soda. 
Trimmed For Bake in buttered 
The Feast muffin pans. 
Celery, Pineapple 
and Nut Salad—Cut 
the slices from a can of sliced pineapple into small cubes. Cut 
equal quantities of tender celery into small pieces, sprinkle 
with lemon juice and stand in a cool place until chilled. Add 
\4 c. of blanched and chopped almonds, to 1 c. of mayonnaise 
dressing and use sufficient dressing to mix thoroly with the celery 
and pineapple. Serve on lettuce leaves and garnish, if desired, 
with more chopped nuts.—S. E. B. 


Crumbs which fall from the cut loaf of bread, dry bread put 
thru the meat grinder, and slices of toast left over from breakfast, 
und up, should be kept ready for use ina tin can or glass jar 
abeled “crumbs.” These enka may be used to cover cutlets 
and croquettes before frying, or buttered and placed over vege- 
tables or meat prepared with white sauce, and browned in oven. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


a very unusual condition. We 


want thous- 


Sec is a@ very unusual advertisement, due to 


ands of new workers, men and women, to 
make socks for us at home on The Auto Knitter. 


Our need for these workers 


is very acute. 


We are a large hosiery concern doing a world- 
wide business. Not only in The United States, 
but throughout the world, thereis a great hosiery 


shortage. 


Though we employ an army of home-workers we 
cannot fill our orders. 


Regular Wages Paid 


Positively not a ‘‘Canvassing Scheme’”’ 
This world-demand is your own personal opportunity. It is your 


chance to make good money working in the 


freedom and comfort 


of your own home. Our wage Contract guarantees a fixed pay, on 
a liberal piece-work basis. 


This work agreement is positively not a “canvassing” “agency” or 


scheme. It is a straightforward Employment Arrange- 


You can work full-time or spare-time just as you choose, 
right in your own home. 
We will supply you with yarn Free. This yarn, the well-known 

°o ty 


rand, 


made especially for 


is the Softest, the Warmest, the Strongest. 


Card that contains samples of Qu-No 


Auto Knitter. It 
We issue a Free Shade 


lity yarns. 


Here is the proof; read the evidence from some of our workers. 


Am ing you by 


American . & ship- 
ment of half Koon I wish 
to compliment you on the 
promptness with which 
you return replacement 


yarn and . 
Gays, Ill. 


Today I send you by par- 
cel post seven dozen 
pairs of halfhose. Please 
send ye yarn 
and check for same. 

No. Conway, N. H. 


I have sent by Express 
today seven dozen pairs 
of wool half hose. ease 


send me pay for my Knit- 


a 
ineral Wells, Tex. 
Am sending you today by 
Express 8 dozen and 8 
ad half hose, or 104 pair. 
as much pleased to re- 
i ly for 
knitting, and wo i 
the same a of ere 
again for the next lot. 
Am also sendi you 
signed receipt for lot. 
Gary, Okla. 
I have just sent you a lot 
of half hose made on my 
Auto Knitter with yarn 
supplied by you. I am glad 


to avail myself on this op- 
portunity to tell you how 
much p I am with 
the machine and what 
pleasure it gives me to 
work it. LIalso wish to 
thank you for the courtesy 
and prompt attention you 
have always shown me. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Iam sending by express 
three dozen and 9 pair of 
half hose, being the pro- 
duct of ten pounds of 
yarn. Please send me 10 
pounds of replacement 
yarn, and wages. 
Milton, Wis. 


million 





The Wonderful 
Auto Knitter 


makes the sock or stock- 
ing — top-body-heel and 
toe— without removal 
from the machine. 
Itis to hand-knitting what 
the sewing machine is to 
hand-sewing. To have it 
is as good as having many 
families of skilled hand- 
knitters working for you. 
Just one turn of the handle 
knits from 90 to 200 and 
more perfect, even 
stitches. Experienced 
workers make thousands 
of such stitches in a few 
minutes. Many of them 
report that they can make 
a sock in less than ten 
minutes. They also re- 
rt earnings of from 
2.00 to $4.00 a day. 


Write Today forFull Information 


Read the testimony of our perfectly satisfied people. Learn of the profitable, 
leasant and ge em ne for you in our organization. Know the 
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uture possib 
bosses, time-clocks, worx-hours and wor! 
have your own homefactory and on yet output both wholesale and retail. 

unsatisfied world-shortage of hosiery 
is your own personal opportunity to make good money at home. Write us 
t y. Send the coupon and 2 cents postage to cover cost of mailing, etc. 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 


P, 821 Jefferson Street, 


Dept. 1611 


As we have said before the great an 


through 


Auto-Knitter, independence, freedom from 


-rules. n also how you can 


Buffalo, New York 
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The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 1611P, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars 
with The Auto Knitter. 
cover cost of mailing, etc. 
any way. 


Name 


Street 


City.. 
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about Making Money at Home 
I enclose 2 cents postage to 


. State... 


This does not obligate me in 
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Catalog Notice 
550 designs of Ladies’, 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also so 

trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable 
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MISSES 
DRESS 


3017 





{tt 


3036—Attractive One-Piece Dress. The clos- 


ing comes at the left side of the panel front. The 
sleeve shows a new style feature in the cuff shaping. 
This is a good model for serge with satin, velvet 


with faille or moire, or for any plain cloth with a 
trimming of braid or embroidery. Pattern is cut in 
7 sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 554 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial. The dress measures about 2 yards at lower 


edge with plaits extended Price 10 cents 


3025 Waist—3008 Skirt. Simple Serviceable 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
Winter 1919-1920 Catalog, containing 
Misses’ and ( — 8 Lipa a & concise and com- 





GIRLS ORESS 


} 3012 
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Boy s suit 


3005 
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coat 30AL 


Afternoon Dress. 
used in dark brown with vest and coilar trimming 
in brown satin in a lighter shade. Black velvet 
combined with black satin, and touched with a bit 
of jade or copper color, would be nice fo~ this style. 
The waist is cut in 6 sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. The skirt is 7 sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches wait measure. To 
make this up in medium size, will require 534 
yards of 44 inch material. Width of skirt at lower 
edge is about 134 yards. Two patterns, 10 cents 
for each pattern. 


How to Order Patterns 





Nov., 1919 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plain! 
andin full. Be careful to give corr 


number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price of pam 
mts for the needle (illus- tern address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
ints to the home dressma ker. Iowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. Please do not request it, 






































As here shown tricotine was 
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3005—Comfortable Suit for the Small Boy. 
This is a good style for corduroy, velvet, serge, 
linen and other wash fabrics. The blou:e closes in 
coat style. The trousers are made with a side 
closing. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
Size 4 will require 344 yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

3018—Dainty Play Dress. The dress shown 
was developed of un ninachas muslin, with cross 
stitching i r blue and red ed gingham with 
trimming of a plain collar or in a neat pattern of 
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geseale with pique or drill for collar, cuffs and belt. 
pockets are the smart feature of this dress. 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
Size 3 will require 234 yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 10 cents 


The style is especially suited to mature ‘ 
Pockets and band trimming may be omitted, and 
the sleeve may be finished at the seam to close with 
buttons or snap fasteners. Gingham, percale, lawn, 
khaki, seersucker, flannelette, repp and poplin are 
good for this style. The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 requires 544 yards of 36 inch material. 
Width of ski t at lower edge is 244 yards. Price 10 
cents. 

3023—New and Practical Apron. ign is 
good for gingham, chambray, lawn, percale, drill, 
Indian head, jean and alpaca. The back has belt 
extensions which hold the fullness at the waistline 
and are fastened at the center front. The pattern 
is cut in 4 sizes: small, 32-34, medium, 36-38; ‘ 
and extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Sise 
medium requires 434 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

3017—Pleasing Dress for a Slender Figure. 
Mixed woolen in brown and green tones is here 
combined with ecru taffeta. Satin and serge or 
Georgette and satin would also be effective. The 
tunic may be omitted. The foundation skirt is a 
two-piece model. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 
16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 will require 644 yards 
of 38 inch material. Width of skirt at lower edge is 
rbout 144 yards. The portion of the skirt covered 
»y the tunic, could be of lining. Price 10 cents. 

3012—Frock for the Growing Girl. Plaid 

riting in green and brown tones was used for this 
dress; collar and other trimmings being of white 
pique. The dress in blue serge, with satin for trim- 
ming, would be attractive, or in brown gabardine or 
voile, braided or embroidered. The pattern is cut 
in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
3 yards of 44 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

A Pretty Model. This ~~ has + 
trimming features, very appropriate for combina- 
tions of material. The waist closes under t 
tron, which may be omitted. Serge and plaid for 
striped woolen could be here combined, wool challie 
and satin, or serge and taffeta. The pattern is cut 
in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 requires 
3% yards of 40 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

3021—A Smart Utility Coat. This style is 
good for wool velour, plush and other pile fabrics, 
two toned combinations, double faced cheviots, 
corduroy, polo cloth and tweeds. The belt may be 
omitted. The pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 38 will 
require 644 yards of 52 inch material. Price 10 
cents. 

2937—Attractive Nursery Toys. One may 
make these toys of toweling, terry cloth, or eider- 
down. The filling may be of sawdust, cotton bat- 
ting, paper snips, cork or other substance that will 
make the toy float. Pattern is in one size. It will 
require 5¢ yard of 24 inch material for either toy. 
Price 10 cents. 

2970—Set of Clever Toys. Here is a comfort- 
able roly poly doll and a cunning cat. Toweling 
stuffed with cork would make these models floating 
toys. Plush, felt, flannel, outing flannel, velvet, 
drill and crash could also be used. The doll could 
be made of different materials below the arms. 
Pattern is cut in one size; either style requires 3< 
yard of 27 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


NEVER RELAX YOUR HEALTH 
VIGIL! 

Many mothers who have healthy babies 
wonder why it is that they fail to have 
healthy children after the dreaded baby 
years are passed. The reason is generally 
not hard to find. While the children were 
babies they guarded them with infinite 
care, regulating their hours of sleep and 
play, paying proper attention to the food 
they ate, and adhering strictly to a care- 
fully mapped out schedule. But as soon 
as the little tots reached the advanced age 
of two or three years, the mother felt a 
slackening in her daily health vigil. The 
“dangerous” period was, to her mind, 
passed, and it was no longer necessary, so 
she thought, to pay strict attention to the 
food that was eaten, the hours that were 
passed in sleep and the nature and extent 
of the children’s play. Consequently her 
growing children were deprived of the 
necessary long hours of sleep, were im- 
properly fed and, in many cases, over-ex- 
cited and allowed to over-do. A healthy 
baby cannot develop into a healthy man 
or woman if the mother relaxes her efforts 
toward health as soon as he can walk alone. 
There is never a time to “let up.” Children 
are never too old to need careful super- 
vision of their work, their play, their sleep 
and their food. If you would have your 
healthy babies healthy school-children and 
healthy men and women pay as much at- 
tention to the years after they are two as to 
the months before they have reached that 
age.—Mrs. M. A. B. 


Clean nickle trimmings on stoves with 
kerosene and polish with newspaper. 
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Makes it Easy- Y) 
to-Clean Those ‘ 
Hard-to-get-at-Places. 


The tops of doors and high furniture 


often go undusted because they are hard 
to reach. The O-Cedar Polish Mop makes this 
easy. No more standing on chairs or reaching 


and stretching. 


With the same O-Cedar Polish Mop you dust, clean and 
polish your floors in half the time it takes the old back- 
breaking way. Wonderful for oil cloth and linoleum. 


Get an O-Cedar Polish Mop ($1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 
Sizes) at your dealer’s. He will refund your money if 


you are not delighted. 


Polish 
Channell Chemical Company 
Chicago - Toronto ~- London -~ Paris 
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Send No Money 


“Seeing is believing!” An ex- 
amination and try-on will 
quickly convince you that 
the P “Gy this beautiful Frenck 
‘ s Serge Dress is a rare op- 
portunity to combine fash- 
» ion’s daintiest new model 
i with truly economical shop- 
ping. We will send it to you 
» without a cent in advance. Ex- 
, amine the fine material— the 
superior workmanship and 
finish — note the artistic 
“hang’’—before you de- 
cide to buy it. Send no 
} money. Mail thecoupon. | 
4 If you want to keep the | 
dress, pay on our easy | 
















































terms explained be- 
low; if not, return it 
at our risk. 


Man-Tailored 


nya ded 
htt pee OU 


Dress 


This latest model 
: dress is strict'y 
".» man-tailored of fine 


° PORE Stott sm 


woven to give that dis- 
tinctive appearance so 
much desi Coat is col- 
lariess. Trimmed around 
the neck, bottom of coat 
and cuffs with four rows 
of wide silk military 
t fastens in- 

visibly at left side of silk 

V-shaped vestee that 
forms front. Belt is of 
self material with silk 
tassels at ends. 

Comes in Navy Bluc 
Serge only. Sizes for 
women, 34 to 44 inch bust 
skirt length 

39 in. Sizes to fit 
misses and smai! women, 
18 years, 32 to 36 in. 
bust measure, skirt length 
about 36 inches. 


Act Now! 


Don’t wait—snap up this genuine 
dress bargain while you can get it. 
Send no money. Just mail the cou- 
pon for try-on and examination 
—then decide. No risk—no obliga- 
, tion to buy—nothing to lose by 
', sending the coupon. 
FREE Style Book 
j Get this book anyway. Lowest 
Prices and easiest terms on women’s, men’s, chil- 
dren's clothing. Sent with the dress or for post card. 


| SAVE | SAVE | SAVE | SAVE | SAVE | SAVE! 
STANLEY-ROGERS CO. 


1015 Jackson Bivd., Dept.419 Chicago 

Send French Serge Dress No. K683, 1 will pay $5.75 
en arrival and balance $3.30 per month until price 
$18.95 is paid. 











DUR. .ccoce cvcagsooes Skirt length ........seeessesnnceee 
t P.. lec ‘tly satisfied after examination and try-on, 
I return it and you will refund my money, 
» 
Address» on <@ | 





Save One- Half 
Your Shoe Cost 


Yankee Steel Taps and Heel Plates 
Will Do It! 





These wonderful new sheet steel Gole Taps 
and Heel Plates make your shoes last twice as 
long. You put them on yourself in five minutes. 
Only a bammer needed. Weight only 2 ounces, 
flexibie, springy. Cost jess than leather soles. 
Bend in fingers to ft shoe. Can't Come Off 
Keeps soles dry and in shape. 
— skid corrugations prevent 

slipping Men's sole shields 
65c pair; heel shields i5c pair 
—complete set 75c; women's 
and boys’ sole shields 60c pair; 
hee! shields 15c pair—com plete 









set 65c, postpaid, Money back 
if not satisfied Send today. 

CO., Ine. 
Dept. 2) 








eS Wonder Money Makers 
2 mend peaks instantly in all utensils, 
e se -_ wh 10¢ and 
> 's Wanted. 
¢ 3 «309 Sic N.Y, 
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THE HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
BUREAU 

When the war came on with its neces- 
sity for longer hours of work on the farm, 
restrictions in food and fuel and lack of 
entertainment such as had been common 
before, many country homes settled down 
to the hard routine of work as a patriotic 
duty without a thought of amusement 
or recreation. Others adjusted their 
leisure hours and pleasures to suit condi- 
tions, knowing th at a little fun would 
lighten work and make the body healthier 
and the mind more serene even in trying 
times. 

Four young people, ranging in age from 
thirteen to nineteen years, in a farm home 
organized themselves into what they 
called ‘The Home Entertainment 
Bureau,” without saying a word to their 
parents. It was rather a high sounding 
title, but it gave dignity to the little 
club and they had so much pleasure in its 
workings that they are going to keep it 
up as fone as they are at home. They 
were just ordinary young folks, not 
specially talented, but they had energy 
and a love for good times that helped 
out wonderfully in their plans. 

These are some of the home entertain- 
ments they planned and carried out: sings 
several times a week either alone ov with 
guests, outdoor suppers several times 
weekly when the weather would permit, 
candy pulls on cold nights, concerts, 
amateur debates, trying for prize con- 
tests, reading aloud and home study. 
As the seasons varied new features were 
introduced and games played so that 
while shut in by winter storms or held 
closely to the farm by summer’s hard 
work, there was always a delightful ex- 
pectancy on the part of all as to what the 
next thing would be and how it would 
turn out. 

Lest some good people might think 
they wasted time that should have been 
given to raising crops, let me tell how 
they managed. All summer there were 
little picnics in the field that really saved 
time. In the afternoon the two girls of 
the family would do the barn chores and 
care for the chickens, leaving the mother 
free to sew or knit for the soldiers. Then 
they would hasten to prepare a simple 
supper and pack it in baskets for the 
field. The three would then set out for 
the distant field when “Father and the 
boys” were getting pretty hungry, and 
supper would be served so they could 
continue work as long as daylight lasted. 
It might have been a hard summer for 
the fifteen year old twins had it not been 
for the frequent picnics, but as it was all 
got thru the long hours very well. 

Of course in winter everything was 
easy. The boys and girls poe play sev- 
eral instruments, so concerts were fre- 
quent, but always there was something 
good to eat in the entertainment. It was 
surprising how many good things were 
evolved during the war days in spite of 
the shortage of sugar. Often the neighbors 
were asked in to a spelling match, a 
concert, a comfort knottin for the Red 
Cross or.an old fashioned asacy in the 
sitting room. 

As soon as things settled down to normal 
many of the old time excursions and 
»leasures were resumed, but the “Home 
Sedevtelnanialh Bureau” did not disband. 
The young folks say they intend to “con- 
tinue business at the old stand,”’ summer 
and winter, and the parents hope they 
will do so, for their home life has been 
happier and sweeter, and the young people 
are not planning to leave the farm since 
they have discovered how many good 
carry out without out- 





side help.—H. R. 
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Work Shoe 


Lower cut shows shoe No.T404. Blucher 
model, black gun metal Work Shoe 
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KEEPS OUT COLD 


Don’t shiver and shake. 
Wear a Blizzar Cote. 
Sanitary, Roomy, Wind- 
proof, Waterproof and 
COLDPROOF, and 
don’t tear. Perfect pro- 
tection from cold for drivers, farmers, 
hunters, street-car men, auto and truck 
drivers—all out-door men. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


Thousands gave satisfaction to wearers last 
winter. In ordering give chest measure. Sen 
your order today. Money back if not satisfied. 


HORNIG & QUA 
140 Ne, Division Ave., Grand Racids, Michigan 





















Indoor 


The Comfort Closet for Homes, 
Summer Cottages and Camps. 
Entirely odorless. Scientifically ven- 
Strong chemicals dissolve 
contents; kills all germs. Easily 
installed. Convenient to move. Con- 
tents disposed of easily as garbage. 
Prevents fly breed ingand water 
contamination. Provides sanitary, 
odorless toilet in home protected from 
cold and stormy weather. Only closet 
with porcelain container. Easily 
cleaned, Approved by U. S. Health 
Bureau. 30 days’ Free Trial. Agents make 00000 9300 
weekly. Exclusive territory Ask for booklet EE 


Chemical CigsetCo. 231 Factories Bidg.,Tolede,0 
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THE LITTLE THINGS OF DRESS 

It is not so much the quality or price of 
her clothes that determines whether or not 
a woman is well-dressed as it is their 
neatness and suitability for the occasion 
in hand, together with the necessary at- 
tention to detail and an erect carriage 
that gives them the air of being well worn. 
She may look untidy in silk or velvet or 
well-dressed in calico or gingham. 

The “Three Graces” of a woman’s dress 
have been called the collar, the waistline 
and the hem. If the collar is a standing 
one, either filmy or stiff, be sure that it 
stands. This is always possible with the 
help of some of the numerous collar foun- 
dations or stays, and narrow elastic ribbon 
that will keep a stock smooth and properly 
snug about the throat. If it is a collar 
that should lie down, be sure that it does 
that. Asa rule, the line of beauty may be 
curved, but one of the exceptions is a lay 
down collar that is curling up at its lower 
edge or turning up at its points. A proper 
foundation or careful pressing is usually 
all that is necessary. If, however, the 
points of a silk or velvet collar of dress, 
suit or coat persist In wanting to turn up 
when they should extend neatly down- 
ward, use a bit of wire or bone collar 
foundation to persuade them to the way 
they should remain. 

One piece dresses have been universally 
satisfactory, perhaps largely because 
they insure a neat waistline. With the 
blouses and separate skirts that are being 
worn more now a little greater care is nec- 
essary to produce the same result. A nar- 
row elastic belt, or a piece of tape tied 
snugly around the waist before the skirt is 
put on will usually keep the blouse in 
place. Ifa girdle-top skirt is inclined to 
roll down and show the belting, a piece of 
elastic ribbon stretched slightly and 
tacked along inside will hold it straight 
and snugly in place. 

As to the skirt itself, even tho fashions 
change rather rapidly, it is not so much its 
exact length or exact fullness; its draperies 
or its plainness that count, as it is the 
straight line of its hem or facing. A firm 
strip of straight material sewed at gored 
seams will prevent their sagging and, with 
the good patterns that we now have, 
care in cutting, fitting and finishing should 
attend to the rest without much difficulty. 
Rich material will not redeem a skirt that 
either tilts or droops, when it should pre- 
sent a smooth, nem Pst line. To avoid 
this calamity, home dressmakers have 
been known to press into service as models, 
an obliging husband or an obedient youn 
son or daughter perched on a piano deal 
or small stand, and the end justifies even 
this more or less extreme means if the 
exigencies of the occasion force the neces- 
sity—and the figure of the ‘“‘model”’ can be 
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[ do my washin 
Ly headwork none’ 


“For all I need to do, after putting the clothes and water in the tub, is to press the 
pedal with my foot to start the engine, and the washing begins. 

“When it is done, unlatching and lifting the lid stops the washer and starts the wringe r, 
then I merely feed the clothes through and refill the tub. 


“And while the second batch is washing, I can keep the wringer going too, and wring 
from rinse to blue and blue to basket. 
“Just repeating that operation disposes of the biggest wash in an hour or less, with nm 


real work, and three or four cents’ expense for power. 
“And then it is all so interesting, and I feel so independent at being able to do it all myself.” 


The Multi-Motor Washer is an exclusive Maytag pro- 
duction, and is the only practical self-contained power 
washing machine operating independent of electric 
service. The power is generated by a small, highly 
efficient gasoline engine built in under the tub and 
operating both washer and wringer. 

In farm homes equipped with electric lighting plants, 
the Maytag Electric is the favored washer, as it pos- 
sesses all the refinements of construction and advanced 
features of efficiency common to every type of May- 
tag washing machine. 



















May we send you gratis the Maytag 
Household Manual, full of helpful 
household suggestions? Write for it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


BRANCHES: 
dis, Mi Pp Kansas City 
Portland (Oregon), Winmpeg 





Philadelphia, Indi 
Atlanta, 
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Cotton inside--- 





depended on as to hip lines, so as not to 
have the sides of the skirt “go wrong.” 
[here is a dependable little device for 
marking skirt lengths, however, that can 
¢ purchased in almost any town.—Mrs. 
Fr. A. N. 

A CHEAP AND RELIABLE HOUSE- 

HOLD CEMENT 


Curdle skimmilk with vinegar or ren- | s0ck in color, texture and weight; and eztra durable 


et, press out the whey, and dry the curd | 753 for each wait wanted (stating cies and eolor desired: 
a gentle heat, but as quickly as pos-| grey or black; sizes 914 to 11%). If you prefer black 
order No. 335, same price. 


ble. When it is perfectly dry, grind it 


© a powder in a mortar or by any con-| Cooper, W 


venie sthod, and mix it witl - 
te ath ite weight ol dee, nounced a lron Clad No. 334-0 


ime. To every ounce of the mixture add 
five or six grains of powdered camphor. 
Reduce the whole to fine powder in a 
mortar or by rubbing with the back of a 
heavy spoon, and keep it in a wide- 
mouthed bottle well corked. When re- 
quired for use. mix it into a paste with a 
little water, and apply immediately. This 
cement has avariety of uses in the re- 
pair of household articles, and will be 
found to meet requirements of a 
mueh more expensive product.—H. F. G. 





















wool outside! 


Here is cotton comfort with wool warmth, in a 
medium weight sock. 

Thissock isso knit that the fine soft cotton yarn is thrown 
inside next to the skin, while the outside is warm smooth- 
knit worsted. Isn't that asplendid way to make a winter 
hose? Color, a rich, dark oxford grey. A handsome 


If you don’t know of an Iron Clad dealer nearby, send us 
e will forward to your 


postage prepaid. Mail an order today to 
ells & Co., 224 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich., for 
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moke Your Own 
ams. Bacon,Sausages 


This is the Original Netional 
Giant Smoke House 


In THIS Smoke House 


A 6-Years’ Success 


Don’t sell all your hogs and pay bateher bills, 
Save enough for your own use 


smoke 

sausages fish in the National Giant Smoke 
-- This wonderful smoke house abie. 
Can 


port. 
operated in and out-doors. Runs on sawdust, 
cobs and little bark for seasoning. The 


NATIONAL GIANT 


ORTABLE 


SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY STORE MOUSE 


te ds in use in U. S. and for- 
eign | countries. tes perfectly Uy every climate, 
Made in 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guaranteed. After smok- 
ing meats, use for store house. Absolutely and 
mite proof. Keeps mont sweet all summer. orth 
its price many times for this fea- 
ture alone. Investigate! NOTICE 
Get the orig- 


GET FREE BOOK | ot oe 


whieh tells when to butcher, about | Giant Porta- 

storage how smoke house operates, | bie Smoke 

ete. Book contains prize-winning H ™ 

recipes for curing Hams, Bacon, - 

sages and fish at home. Write for Beware of 
Imitations or 

Experiments. 








book, get low prices today, sure. 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR &FG. CO. 
236 McClun St. 
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HEN Grandma Owl opened her 

big, yellow eyes and cried, ‘““Who- 

who-who-is-it?”” you may be sure 
that there was a very scared little squirrel 
about Johnny’s size. 

“See there, now,” whispered Mts. ow 
Squirrel, “You'd better be good. 
always told you that some day le. 
Owl weed find out what a cry-baby you 
are and— 

“Will she get me, mamma?” inter- 
rupted Johnny, who never, never could 
learn that it is ill-bred to interrupt. “Do 
you think she knew it was ne?” 

“T hope she won’t you,” said Mrs. 
Gray Squirrel, “but 7 know. If 

ou are very, very good and and sit 
y Peter Possum, who is a nice little chap 
even if he has such an ugly tail, until 
we get the dinner ready, it may be that 
she will go to sleep again and forget all 
about it.” 

How tickled Johnny Squirrel was! He 
turned a half dozen handsprings then sat 
up on his haunches and clap his little 
gray hands. “I'll surely be the best little 
squirrel you ever saw, mamma,” he 
laughed. “Just keep Grandma Owl look- 
ing the other w: ay while I run over and 
play with Peter.’”” And away he ran and 
sat down by little Peter Possum and began 
talking to him. 

“What makes your tail so funny?” 
demanded Johnny, “Why doesn’ t it have 
nice long fur on it like mine?” and the 
vain little fellow flourished his tail as he 
spoke. 
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protection /Vever, / made 
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“Send NO Money! 


y Comfort, warmth and neat appear- 

ance combine to make this just the 

¥ shoe for cold weather. Black cloth 

tops lined with warm “‘velvet"’ fleece 

Real Cabretta Kid Vamps and wear 

proof leather soles. Comfortable 

military heel Your feet will rest on 

a soft felt sole lining. WOMEN! 

This is your opportunity to bay direet 

from the Oldest and Largest House in the 

Shoe Harket of the World, Simply mail 

coupon-——Send NO Money. Pay only 

63.95, poetage FREE, on Arrival. 

Send for these on APPROVAL.— 
Examine them at our risk 
GUARANTEE 

We guarantee that these shoes 

are $7.00 and $8.00 values 

They will give satisfactory 

wear, or we will send a new 


pair FREE. 


BOSTON MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE 
Department 700 

Boston , Mass. 


ned Shoes ON APPROVAL. I Risk 


. Stze 





Patronizers Our Advertisers and Save Money 


“My tail suits me,” replied Peter, “I 
wouldn’t want it any other way. I once 
heard Grandma Owl say that ‘pretty is 
as pretty does’.’ 

Johnny flipped his tail over his back. 


“T bet you can’t do that!” 
Peter laughed, he was a = little 
tail up 
as Johnny 


possum to grin, and swun 

over his back just as euler 

had his. How Johnny’s eyes did bug! But 
Johnny was determined to make Peter 
acknowledge that his bushy tail was much 
handsomer than his own bare, _ratlike 
tail. 

“T can climb a tree and then sit out on 
a limb with my tail standing straight u 
my back!” boasted the little sc sieved, 
Peter grinned his good natured little grin 
and said, ““That must be very fine. 
would like to see you do it.” 

No quicker were the words out of 
Peter’s mouth than up jumped Johnny 
and away into the tree he sped. He ran 
up very nimbly and then jumped out 
onto a limb and sat up, very straight, his 
big, bushy tail looking like a fluffy grey 
plume laid against his fat little back. 

“What do you think of this?” he called 
down to Peter. Then, waxing proud, he 
crossed his hands on his plump little 
tummy and closed his eyes. Just then 
a Wind Sprite came romping thiu the 
trees and saw neey sitting there with 
his eyes closed. Now the Wind Sprite 
knew Johnny quite well and determined 
to play a prank on the vain little fellow. 
So he gave the limb upon which the little 
squirrel was sitting a mighty shake and— 
bumpty—bump, down went Johnny, 
eatching and clawing to break his fall. 
He did land on his feet, none the worse 
for the scare, but when he saw Peter's 
wide grin, he ran up to him and said: 
“Mr. Smarty, let’s see if you can climb 
up there and hold on when the Wind 
Sprite shakes the limb.” 

“T can try,” said Peter. 

So up the tree he climbed, not quick 
and spry like Johnny, but ‘slowly and 
awkwardly. “You'll break your neck!” 
shouted Johnny. But Peter only grinned 
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He remembered the time 
a cut got infected and laid 
him up for two weeks. So 
this time he used 


“‘Mentholatum 


Always made under this signature 


It prevented infection and 
healed the cutgently in two 
days. He always has Men- 
tholatum handy now for 
cuts, burns, bruises, etc. 
When he had a cold he 
put Mentholatum in his 
nostrils, 


It stopped trouble 


Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere in tubes, 
25c; jars 25c, 50c. $1. 


The Mentholatum Co, 
Baffalo, N. Y. 
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U. $. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORP) 

1309 Fulton Street Chiecego, ttl. 


GREAT CLOSING OUT 
Sale of Phonographs 
must be sold 7% PRICE 


must be sold 
$7.50 to $75 


$ ] Sends one to your home. 
Satisfaction or money 
back guaranteed. 
EVERTON PHONOGRAPH CO. 
3020 E. Gist Street, Chicago 
FREES co'. write today tor Bie Sareain List. 
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and climbed out on the very limb that 
Johnny had sat on. Then he, too, closed 
his eyes, and the Wind Sprite came steal- 
ing up and gave the bough an awful shake. 
But Peter did not fall. Then the Wind 
Sprite became angry and shook and shook 
and finally all Peter's feet slipped off the 
limb. Did he “~y No indeed! He simply 
wrapped his ugly tail about the limb and 
hung there and when the Wind Sprite 
saw that he couldn’t make him fall he 
eye away over the treetops. Then 

Peter climbed down to the ground. where 
Johnny sat with a sad light in his eyes. 

“My, he cried, “I do wish I had a tail 
like yours.’ 

“Maybe if it didn’t have so much hair 
on it you could hold on like I do, when 
the Wind Sprite shakes the trees,” said 
Peter, “Suppose we get something and 


take all that fur off?’ 
‘“That’s what we will,” shouted Johnny, 
). L. ‘R. 








Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit, Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
snswered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answers must enclose a two-Cent stamp. 

An Arkansas reader asks: ‘Is it correct 
for the bride and groom-to-be to appear in 
public together after the wedding invita- 
tions are issued? May paper napkins be 
used and may guests be served otherwise 
than at tables at the wedding?” 

Surely the bride and groom may appear 
in public together after the invitations 

are issued. There are usually many 
parties and entertainments given in their 
honor between the time when the invita- 
tions are issued and the date of the 
ceremony. For the serving of wedding 
refreshments, it would be best if possible 
to use linen luncheon or dinner napkins. 
A buffet or a lap luncheon may be served 
if you do not wish to seat the guests at 
tables. 

A Connecticut reader asks: “Which is 
sroper? Should the father trundle the 
aby carriage on the street, or should the 

mother do it?” 

When the father and mother are to- 
gether on the street the father takes char, 
of the baby carriage, wheeling it and ‘it. 
ing it up and down over the curbings. If 
there is a small child to be carried instead 
of wheeled, the father should ca him, 
unless there is a heavier load of which to 
relieve the mother. 

A North Dakota subscriber asks: 
“Which is the best month to marry in?” 
There is no “best’’ month in which to 

be married. The wedding date is set to 
please the bride and groom or to fit in 
with their plans for the future. Many 
brides choose June or September because 
they are such beautiful months of the 
year. 

A New York subscriber asks: ‘When 
someone says, ‘I beg your pardon,’ what 
is the proper reply?’ 

You — re ly to the phrase, “a beg 
your by saying, ‘ it i is granted, " 
or “There .- "no done I assure you.” 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: “A 
short time ago I called upon a girl friend 
for the first time. When I bid her good- 
night she did not mention my calling 

again. Does this mean that I may not ask 
o call again? 

No doubt the girl failed to ask you to 

call again thru thoughtlessness or ignor- 

nee of the fact that it is the custom to 
extend such an invitation after a first call. 
If the evening was pleasantly spent and 
she was cordial and friendly in manner, 
you may take it for granted that you will 
be welcome upon some other occasion. 
If not, you had best wait until an invita- 
tion to call again is extended.—Bertha 
Averille. 
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EY ERY! farmer who can afford a 

Boe of horses can’t afford to be 
without a good truck. But it must 
be a good truck. 
It must be free from mechanical lia- 
bility. It must save time—not waste 
time. Such a truck is the DEAR- 
BORN MODEL BW 2-TON WORM 
DRIVE TRUCK. 
It goes, when you want to GO—any- 
where andit does not eat when it isnot 
working. It enables more work to be 
done at the time it should be done. it 
delivers your farm products to the 
right market at the right time. It 
earns its way every day. 
Dearborn Trucks ARE sturdy. They 
were built to answer the varied needs 
of the farmer 









pmannosll Trucks 


. Lighter 
- Longer Life. 


- Lower Run- 
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Weight. 


Greater 


Speed. 


ning Cost. 
Lower First 





UICK on the road. 
the pull. 


A nd strong on 
The engine having 500 
to 2000 pounds less truck to pull— 


pulls the 2-ton load easily. 

—But you must see The Dearborn to 

know that it is “More Than Just 

Truck.” Facts beat WORDS. Com- 

| proves every claim we make 
‘our judgment is your best guide. 

See all—try all. Then Decide. 

PAY from PROFITS 
Farmers easily pay for their Dear- 
born in wages and labor saved. In 
time vaved in getting to market. 
We will be glad to send suggestions. 

Ask our local dealer, or write us direct. 


Dearborn Truck Company 


oS Dept.S, 2015 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 










Dearborn Model BW 
Two-ton Worm Drive Truck 
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iamond Light. 


A soft, brilliant, glowing? restful t 
the evea,— the ideal ilemateatlon. Clean 


Non-Explesive, 

400 Candle Power 
A hundred times brighter than \_kerosene 
lamps. Burns 96% air and 4% gas. 
Nodirtfrom greasy, smeary wicks,ste. 

Lights With One Match 

No alcohol torch needed. New, patent- 
ed twin-mantle burner —y eamly 
with one match. Greatest improvement known. 
Sales Agents Wanted—Make ° $50 to $100 


Unlimited 
Weekly, Uniimited Ero 
ara ben watlater- 


dredso letters | prove lamps end 
to active 


tory. : gure itery and free 
[, Maem A La, comra 2 tow be | 








AKRON, Onio, U. Ss. 














wantit. Don't ‘ 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere. 
Guaranteed Odorless 
The germs are killed by a is a 
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inte Daye “reiaLe Ask 
or catalog and price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
11207 Rewe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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PHILO BURT MFG. CO. ss 
1HL38 Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 




















will find Successful Farming ads 
chandise at the best prices. 





If you are contemplating new — ipment for your farm next spring you 

e best guide to the most reliable mer- 
We stand squarely behind every one of our 
advertisers and know they will do what they say. 
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BSquibs From The @ | 
Farm Wife'sNoteBook 


A Tene * S—* 


« have had a year of thanks- 

giving since last November but 

as our big Thanksgiving Day 
draws near again we respond to the old 
thrills with a new gladness. 

If you have a carpet that looks worn | 
and faded get a package of dye for wool, | 
of the desired shade, mix it in a pan of | 
hot water and rub over the carpet 

After using the oil mop, instead of 
merely shaking the dust out, brush it} 
thoroly with an old whisk broom and keep | 
the mop fluffy and unmatted. 

Don’t worry about your work. Do 
what you can, let the rest go, and smile 
all the time. 

When packing to move, if a hundred or! 
more paper bags of assorted sizes are 
bought they will be found very con- 
venient to slip over plates, glasses, cups 
and saucers, etc. If neatly folded when | 
taken off they will be ready for service 
again 

If you have an old kitchen table that | 
you want to cover with oilcloth, paste it 
on with wall paper paste, smoothing out 
carefully. It will last much longer and 
always be in place. 

An unreasonable request ought not to 
be made. Then, when you ask a favor, 
cempliment your friend by acting as tho 
you expected it to be granted. 

Immerse the new broom in boiling 
water, let it remain there till the water 
is cold then dry thoroly. The broom will 
be more pliable and pleasanter to use 
and will last much longer. 

Blotting paper on the shelves of the | 
medicine closet will absorb spilled medi- | a = ; 2 ' k 

ind lessen noise in handling bottles. | There are fifteen different Ingersolls, including the slender jeweled models and the famous 

Something is lacking in the courtesy| doles that toll Gane im the dunk. 
of one who makes a practice of being late. | 

If you have not an electric iron, save 
time and steps and heat by setting the 
flatiron on a heated brick or soapstone 
instead of on a cold iron stand. 
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From a photograph 


How Ingersoll Inspections and Tests 


Assure Accuracy 
NGERSOLL WATCHES are built to keep accurate time. Every 


Ingersoll, before it leaves the factory, has to undergo an elaborate 
series of inspections and tests, to assure its accuracy. 






































One of these inspections — checking the 
balance, set in beat, against a master balance — 
is pictured above. The balances being tested 
are those of the Yankee, the lowest priced 
Ingersoll. 


bled. Then follow twelve days of testing in 
six different positions, 

Yet, Ingersoils are the low-priced watches ! 
Quantity buying of good materials, quantity pro- 
duction and interchangeable parts cut manufac- 
turing costs, and are the explanation of the low 
prices. 20,000 watches are produced daily in 
Ingersoll plants, over 5,000,000 a year. 100,000 
merchants, in all parts of the country, sell them 


Watches 


These on-the-minute time-keepers are built by a man who grew up on a farm. They,are built 
strong and sturdy to stand the bumps that a farmer's watch is bound to get. 


It is hard to grasp the thoroughness of the 
Ingersoll system of inspections. In the Reliance 
model, for instance, there are 127 inspections 
and tests before the movement is finally assem- 








cline 


Rost. H. Incersoi, & Bro., 315 Fourth Avenue, New Yorx City 


Also Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Shanghai 
Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., London 















Radiolite—she lew- Waterbury Radio- Reliance—7 jewel, 






_=— 
I've a friend who never greases her ost priced — of lite—a jeweled thin model—in solid 
' F ¢ wt : . 3 —tells time in the MCT) watch that tells time nickel or gold-filled 

griddl Instead, she sees that it is per- darh— $7.25— tan oy Y] in the dark — Red. mee-ank ia 

fectly clean then rubs it thoroly with salt paid RU” tum does it—$.25— gold-filled, $11.50 


tied up in a muslin bag. tax paid tax paid 


Che things we admire pretty nearly 
reveal what we are. 

[here are so many uses for the meat 
grinder that it is handy to have it fastened 
to the kitchen table. Keep it clean by 
having a bag of white oilcloth to cover it. 

lo prevent the wall-paper being wet | 
when vou wash or oil woodwork, hold a| 
strip of pasteboard along the wood fac-| 
ings. As you work slide it along, keeping 
it close to the woodwork, and taking a 
fresh piece when needed. 

We all want friendship, but are we al- 
ways worthy of it? 

In cold weather it is handy to have an 
extra piece of clothes line on which to 














ing Gloves Direct 





pin all the small articles before leaving 
the house, then it is easy to pin it to the 
line outside 

There may be nothing sensational or 
brilliant in just keeping on doing what is 
right, but it is the sort of faithfulness that 
counts in the end. 

housewife prevents accidental 
poisoning by having a tiny bell tied to 
each bottle containing poison. 

Only those pleasures are safe that leave 
sweet memories, instead of uneasy ones 
or half-regrets. 

\fter you have paid for your steak, 
don’t let the butcher trim it and keep 
the trimmings to sell again. The scraps 





No. 2003 


From Factory. 


We manufacture a 
complete line of Work- 
ing and Driving Gloves 

especially for farm 
use—made from the 
best of leather and 
sewn with the best of 
Thread The illustra- 
tion is a photo repro- 
duction of one of our 
popeiar WerkingGtoves, 

'e pay the delivery and 
guarantee entire satis- 
faction with every pair. 
Catalogue on request 
showing other styles 
and prices 

The Trumbull Glove Co. 


Price $1.25 Johnstown, New York 





Dom Tigra see. Sons voeenen ans Samra 


Pern Nese T RTM ote 
18.75 has been paid. 


Write Today cv aysisibaes 


on 10 days’ f 

















of meat and bone will help out the soup 


Write for free sample 


Do You Take Pictures? of our big magazine. 


kettle, any fat can be melted and clarified | showing how to make better pictures and carn money, 
for shortening. 


| American Photography .254 Pope Bidg..Boston,.Mass. 





Once again, be thankful —Mrs. F. 


Nisewanger 


A STATIONERY PRINTED for Pou 
FAR etc. It's businesslike. You need 


anywhere, post paid, free 


a, Stoekmen 
it lot of samples 
suitable for GS bgnigons. with full informatior out 








you wish (..di.. or me eure 
Harold Lachman Co., “3528 
12 North Michigan Ave., Ill. 
PATENT What You Invent. \.22 


uable. Write me. No attorney's fee unti! patent is 
allowed. Established 1882. Inventor's Guide FREF 


Franklin H. Hough, 514 Lean & Trust Fide. . Vashineten. 9B. ¢. 





Our ads are guaranteed. 
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NOVEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 





We are listing music suitable for Christ- 


nas this month, order early, so you will 
have plenty of time to learn it. 

Followingis the list of the June music 
oupon, which expires November 30th. 
Send in your order for these with this 
nonth’s coupon. 

Vocal: There is a Love Embracing All, 
30 cents, In the Harbour of My Mother's 
irms, 10 cents, The Family Called the 
U, S. A., 10 cents, You’ve Got a Million 
Dollar Smile, 10 cents, Just a Mother's 
ream, 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Poppies, 30 cents, Pix- 
e's Gavotte, 20 cents, Charme D’ Armour, 
LO cents, On the Square March, 10 cents 

Vocal 

CHRISTMAS SONG BOOK, contain- 
ng words and music of seventy-two songs, 
‘ollected from practically all times, all 


‘-hurches and all nations, from the simplest | 


for the small children to the more difficult 
for the choir. This is the only collection 
f exclusively Christmas songs printed and 
is just what we have all been wanting for 
religious and social gatherings. 

Somewhere a Voice is Calling, by Tate. 
c-e). One of the best known and most 
beautiful of all ballads. The melody and 
a song that will never die. 

Dear Old Daddy Long Legs, by Von 
Tilzer. (f-d). This song was selected by 
and dedicated to Mary Pickford and her 
photo-play of the same name. Just as 
young and old laughed at the picture, so 
you will enjoy this popular little song. 

Don’t Forget the Salvation Army, My 
Doughnut Girl, by Frisch. (d-e). The 
only song othcially recognized by the Sal- 
vation Army, which tells in an attractive 
way of their wonderful service. 

Indian Blues, by Perillo. (d-e). The 
music of this popular song is written in 
close imitation of the Indian music with 
their tom toms. 

When It’s Love Time in Picardy, by 
Solman. (d-e). A very melodious ballad, 
ac -companiment carries the melody thru- 
out and is very attractive. 

I'd Rather be a Newsboy in the U.S. A. 
Than a Ruler in a Foreign Land, by Kuhn. 
(e-e). A humorous song of a soldier who 
had been in most of the countries of the 
world and comes back to the U. S. A. 

Instrumental 

Meditation, by Morrison, Grade 4.| 
[his piece is the best reverie written, the 
melody is unusual and the changes won- 
derfully harmonious. Be sure and order 
this one. 

Christmas Eve, by Heins, Grade 4. Very 
suitable for a Christmas program, the 
grace notes bring out the bell effect and 
the melody of a very familiar sacred song 
is woven into this solo. 

Stars of Angels, by Messina, Grade 3 
\ very pleasing reverie containing rolled 








engine. 
wear. 


wears so well. 





chords and a few arpeggios 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 


NOVEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires April 30th, 1920) 


Vocal 

Christmas Song Book, 30 cents. 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling, 30 cents. 
Dear Old Daddy Long Legs, 10 cents. 
Don't Forget the Salvation Army, 10 centa, 
Indian Blues, 10 cents 
oe Time in Picardy, 10 cents 

I'd Rather be a Newsboy in the U. S. A., 
10 cents. 

Instrumental 

Meditation, 30 cents 
Christmas Eve, 10 cents. 
Stars of Angels, 10 cents. 


Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for, Write name and address plainly. 
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ky pep r exes eS 








Address. . 





Successful Farmir 
| absolutely reliable 






ELGIN GAS MOTOR co.,63 River St., & 











Farming, contains nothing but 
matter and you will profit zk 


IL FARMING 


Keep your engine warm, boys— your 

Here's how—High Rock Under- 
The fleece-lining keeps you warm 
and comfortable — tuned 
run. And you save money because it 


Look for the High Rock label on the front. 
At your dealers in two piece or union suits, 


HIGH ROCK 


FLEECE LINED 
= UNDERWEAR= 


High Rock Knitting Co. 
Philmont, N. Y. 
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up for a long 











Pre » War Prices ! 


Save wo Fock. New Tires. 
ofa ant 


GUARANTEE ‘MILES 
ED. “7500 MILES 
—will run yok e 4 i war tax. 
proposition 
anf eet Fo your "tires pre — 


WALTEN DUNO’ RUDE nich fh CO. aka bein "set 


ye Ee gg write 

“HOW TO 

Ger ry Un PATENT”. Bend 

model or sketeh and description we will give our 
opinion of its patentable nature. so Saaree ASL oh So. 

Dept. 32 ASHINGT 


Mention Successful ful Farming when answer- 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT 


VYise ond, 





A BAD BARGAIN 
\ Mobile lawyer tells of being con- 
sulted by an old negro who desired a 
divorce 
“It only cost me a string o’ fish to 
git married, suh,”’ he said to the lawyer, 
“but, please Gawd, I'd give a whale to 


git rid of her 


AN IDEAL SON 

The fussy old gentleman turned to his 
chance traveling companion: “Have you 
any children?” 

“Yes, sir; a son.” 

“Ah, indeed! Does he smoke?” 

“No, sir; he he has never so much as 
touched tobacco.” 

“So much the better, sir; 
tobacco is a pernicious habit. 
frequent clubs?” 

“He has never put his foot in one.” 
“Allow me to congratulate you. Does 
never come home late?” 

“Never. He goes to bed directly after 
dinner. ’ 

“A model young man, sir; 
young man. How old is he?” 

“Just six months.” 


the use of 
Does he 


he 


a model 


PROOF 
“What did Columbus prove by stand- 
ing an egg on end?” 
“That eggs in his day were 
enough to be handled carelessly.”’ 
ington Evening Star. 


cheap 


Wash- 


WELCOME GUARANTEED 
“I expect your husband will be glad to 
you 
George is always delighted when | 
come home. You see, I leave the baby 
with him.”’—Sydney Bulletin 


sec 








A HOPELESS CASE 

A doctor came up to a patient in a 
lunatic asylum, slapped him on the back, 
and said: ‘Well, old man, you're all 
right. You can run along and write your 
folk that you'll be back home in two weeks 
as good as new.” 

The patient went off gaily to write his 
letter. He had it finished and sealed, but 
as he was about to affix the stamp the 
latter slipt thru his fingers to the floor, 
alighted on the back of a cockroach that 
was passing, and stuck. The patient 
hadn't seen the cockroach. What he did 
see was his escaped postage-stamp zig- 
zagging aimlessly across the floor, and 
following a crooked trail up the wall and 
across the ceiling 

In depressed silence he tore up the letter 
that he had just written and dropped the 
pieces on the floor 

“Two weeks!"’ he said 
out of here in three years.” 


“T won’t be 
—Tit-Bits 





WHAT IS RANK ANYHOW? 

Rebecca, age eight, was very proud of 
her father’s rank as a First Lieutenant, 
and grew quite indignant when a neighbor 
boy called him “Captain.” 

“T'll have you understand that my 
daddy is not a captain,” she said, “he’s a 
Lieutenant.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” replied the boy, 
“he is an officer.” 

“Indeed he is not an officer,” she pro- 
tested 

‘Yes, dear, a Lieutenant is an officer,” 
interrupted Rebecca’s mother. 

“Well,” persisted Rebecca, still de- 
termined to maintain her daddy’s dignity 
at all cost, “he’s not much of an officer.” 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
County Judge—‘‘Ten dollars.” 
Motorist—“Can you change a twenty- 
dollar bill?” 
Judge—“No, but I can change the fine 
Twenty dollars.’—Massachusetts Tech 
Voo Doo. 





NUT SHELLS 





A Methodist Cen- 
tenary speaker at 
Ohio State University 
began an address to 
the students the other 





morning in this way 
“Now, I’m not going 
to talk very long, but 
if you get what I’m 





ing to say in your 
eads you'll have the 
whole thing in a nut- 
shell.”’ 
And he looked sur- 





prised when a roar 
of laughter followed 
his unintentional 
slam.—From Colum- 











bus Dispatch. 


THE LATEST 
EXCUSE 














Farmer—‘Hey, 
there, how came you 
to be up in my apple- 
tree?” 

Boy—" Please mis- 











Place six kernels of corn on the dots so that no two are on same line 


PROBABLY NOT 

“T was reading, the other evening,” 
mused honest Farmer Hornbeak, “that 
in China, I believe it was, the dawn comes 
up like thunder. But I don’t s’pose the 
hired men there are inclined to pay any 
more attention to’it than they do to 
the alarm clocks over here.” 





ter, | just fell out of 
an aeroplane.’’—Lon- 


don Opinion 


MOODY MAJOR 

First Recruit: ‘‘What do you think of 
the major, Bill?” 

Second Recruit ‘He’s a changeable 
kind o’ a bloke. Last night I says to’ im, 
“Oo goes there?’ An’ he says, ‘Friend!’ 
An’ today ’e ’ardly knows me.” 
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Note! Draw aline according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. 
Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure o 
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THE INTERMEDIATE CLASS 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 
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PROBLEM: HOW TO BRING THE ONE DOWN 
WITHOUT THE OTHER 


From the Telegram (Portland, Oregon) 














WHO WILL RUN THE RAILROADS? 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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CURRENT 
CARTOONS 
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“WANTED AN ELASTIC DOLLAR!” 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, New York) 


SHALL A PROPHET BE WITHOUT HONOR IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 
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In Europe He is Known as the Man Who Saved the Lives of Millions 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register 
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How machinery has made it possible 
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po 


to produce food cheaper 


We have just threshed one 
of the largest wheat crops 
in our history. Ever stop 
to think how impossible it 
would have been to grow 
those 915,000,000 bushels 
without modern, back-sav- 
ing machinery? 

The tractor never tires. A 


binder does the work of a 
hundred scythes. 


Machinery has made eco- 
nomical, labor-saving agri- 
culture possible. 

-The American farmer has 
found that he can do twice 
as much work with it—and 
do it cheaper. Every farm 
has several hundred dollars’ 
worth of equipment on it. 


It is the same way with the 
packer. 


From knife and saw methods 
his equipment has grown 
until it takes many buildings 
to hold all his meat dressing 
machinery. 


The packer, too, has multi- 
plied his capacity. His mod- 
ern equipment—like the 
farmer’s—gives him ability 
to dress many more cattle 
and do it cheaper. 


The difference between live 
stock and dressed meat prices 
has been narrowed. Swift & 
Company’s profit—a fraction 
of a cent per pound from all 
sources—is too small to have 
any effect on live stock or 
meat prices. 

All of which shows that big 
scale machinery pays—both 
on the farm and in the pack- 
ing plant. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


LearmAwro 


<7" Tractor Business 


Opportunities on the Farm 


Every farm community needs Farm Mechanics. Every 
ten autos, trucks or tractors require the services of one com- 
petent motor mechanic. And where ten motor mechanics are 
needed less than one is available. Right in your own 
neighborhood, you need only to let it be known that you 
are a Rahe Trained Motor Mechanic and you will get 

into a good paying business at once. 


e The immense 

Start a Repair Shop ;.°.000. 

production and use of Automobiles, Trucks and Tractors 

—the establishment of motor freight and passenger 

routes— Motor and Airplane Mail Routes — the extensive building of 

hard surface roads in various states—all these activities, make an enorm- 
ous and continuing demand for capable mechanics and repair men. 


Learn Here in 6 to 8 Weeks 
Earn*100 to*400 aMonth 


Every man 16 years of age and over, who will apply himself, can 
learn easily and quickly by the Rahe Practical Method. 
Daily work on complete equipment. Begin right on the first 
day you come — and work through the complete training course, 
under the direct guidance of numerous Master Mechanic 
Instructors who help you make rapid progress. 


Rahe Auio Tractor School 


OLDEST AND GCREATEST (™% THE WORLE 








Complete equipment—the greatest in America—up-to-date 

Autos, Trucks, Tractors, Block-mounted Motors, Electric Apparatus and 
every other equipment necessary to train you in all branches of the busi- 
ness. Acres of floor space in modern, fireproof construction. Comfortable 
and pleasant living accomodations in reputable private homes close to the 
school—all under daily supervision of our own Welfare Department. 


Come 
F ost [2sSy To Learn Here 
to the orem Immense additional equipment acquired from our 
School. You get the best former great Military Training School now in use in 


training here as wehave all our departments You don’t need any special 


had the greatest experience and have the greatest facili- | talent: no educational requirements. Simpiy bring 
ties in Equ:pment and Instructors. No books used. No the inclination and the will to work, and you can 
tools or “extras” to buy. Only additional cost to be readily succeed under the same practical methods 
trained here is difference in car fare. we used to train thousands of Soldier Mechanics 
in 60 days’ time. We prove this by immed- 


Special Tuition Rate Now I iately referring you to scores of successful grad- 
S ’ sg ae uates from your own section of the country. 
To assist in the readjustment and rehabilita- 


tion now under way, especially to former soldiers, we are RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR 


making a special offer to those who come within the next 
few weeks. This special rate applies for Life Scholar- SCHOOL Two Biocks East of 
ship in our complete The Union Depot 


course. Matt Coupon Toisy- Dept. 3019, Kansas City, Mo. 


ff MAIL THIS COUPON TO- ’ 
a DAY for 7-Day Trial Offer, 
wonderful story of opportunities ft 


and new, big 68-page 
Illustrated CATALOG REE 
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‘anil MR'EDISONS 


“WONDERFUL 
NEW AMBEROLA 


1SO 

















For years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and 
day to make the music of the phonograph true to life. At last 


his efforts have been crowned with sucess. Just as he was — —_ wiben : 
the farst to invent the phonograph, so he is the only one who =: i 
has made phonograph music life-like. Read our great offer. GVA A(t dLsboTe 


Only *1 OO 


and After Trial! 


ES, we will send you the new Edison Amberola, the instrument which gives you real, 
A\.aperoia, the product = “ world’ al at- F fe-like music, the finest and best of all phono- 
est invel se tr egy » r v . ° . 
:, inventor's genius, the phonograph with yranhs at a small fraction of the price asked for 
the wonderful diamond stylus reproducer and °° J .. f Mr. Edison’ . tn t 
> « . 4 . Tre ~ > 
your choice of the latest Diamond pelea imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument. 
Records on free trial we bout a penny down. On Seize this great opportunity. Send coupon for 


this offer you can now have the genuine Edison free catalog. 


Rock- Bottom Offer Direct! 








If, after th iree tri il, you dee ide to keep Mr E dison’ 8s superb new Get the NV ew Edi son Amberola an 
um<¢ nt, send us only $1.00 Pay the balance on the easiest kind e Entertai 
of monthlv payments. Think of it~a $1.00 payment and a few dollars Y our Home on F ree Trial et 
. + mk t h > get this 2 lerful new stvle outfit “Mr Edison’s great ily and friends with the latest song hits, with 
phonograph with mond Stylus reproduc r, all musical results ey : 
( e highest priced outfits—the same Diamond Amberol Records ara favorite, old-time melodies—with every- 
the greatest value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest monthly thing from grand opera to comic vaudeville. 
is. Convince yourself—free trial first! No money down, no Roar with laughter at the side-splitting min- 
C.O.D it o nt to pay unless you choose to keep the instru- strel shows. Then, after trial, send it back 
Send coupon now for particulars if you choose. 











FoF K BAO tan Ppa Br Our New Edison 
: Gentlnen: Pew end ne your Ney Bim | Catalog Sent Free! 


Catalog and full particulars of your free trial offer 





Your name and address on a postal or letter (or just the coupon) 

is enough. No obligation in asking for the catalog. Find out 

Nam { about Mr. Edison’s great new phonograph. Get the details of 
‘ this offer while it lasts. Write today! 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


De pt 3028—-Edison Block, Chicago, III. 
CANADIAN OFFICE:--355 Portage Avenue, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 























